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(Discussion of paper topics) 

The Critique of Pure Reason will he discussed in the first three 
meetings. The Metaphysical foundation of Morals will he discussed 
in the second tkree mee-fci -n g a. In the eighth meeting we will read 
What is Enlightenment? and the Idea for a Universal History , in 
the ninth meeting' we will read A Critical Review of J. G , Herder 1 s 
Ideas for a Philosophy of History ^ In the tenthmeetingttie 
- Coni ectural Beginning njfr Human History , In the eleventh meeting we 
will read, Tneory and Practice of which only one part has been 
translated in tne Modem Library edition. There are three parts, 
hut as far as I know there is no English translation of the whole 
which is regretable. In the twelfth meeting The End of All Things. - 
The thirteenth meeting - Perpetual Peace . The text itself. And in 
the fourteenth meeting the Appendix to Perpetual Peace which is 
almost as long as the work itself. In the fifteenth meeting we 
will read An Old Question Raised Again . Now I will leave it at 
that because I suppose that we will have to insert another dis¬ 
cussion meeting along the way and, therefore, we won't need a 
special paper for the sixteenth meeting. 

let us begin at the beginning from things which are obvious to every 
one of you. When people speak today of political issues they come 
to speak sooner or later of two fundamentally different appraoches 
to political things • The approaches are called liberalism and 
Conservatism. Liberalism is understood here and now in contradis¬ 
tinction to conservatism. This distinction is sufficient for most 
practical purposes. But to adroit this is tantamount to saying that 
the distinction is not free from theoretical difficulties. These 
theoretical difficulties are not barxent of practical consequences. 

One difficulty can be disposed of very easily. Most people are 
liberal in some respects and conservative in others. A very moder¬ 
ate liberal may not be distinguishable from a very moderate conr- 
servative. But this very assertion presupposes the existence at 
least of the ideal type of the liberal and the ideal type of the 
Conservative. Now ideal type - in case you have not read Max 
Weber - means a construct for the purpose of analysis to which 
nothing need correspond in reality. It stems fundamentally from 
physics, but has been carried over to the social sciences. Yet 
the ideal types are quite real in this particular case. Proof: 
no one would hesitate to call Barry Goldwater a conservative and 
Wayne Morse a Liberal. 

A Liberal can be said, as of now, to be a man who is for the war 
against poverty and against the war in Vietnam while the Conserva¬ 
tive is a man who is in favor of the war in Vietnam and against the 
war against poverty. This I believe will be universall acceptable. 

Now a somewhat deeper difficulty comes to sight once we consider 
the fact that Liberalism and Conservatism have a common basis. 

Both are based on liberal democracy and, therefore, both are 
opposed to Communism. Hence, their opposition does not seem to be 






_mtaL* r Yet they differ profoundly in this very opposition 

One can say that Liberalism agrees with Communism in a genew&fl^pg 
as regards the ultimate goal, although it radically disagrees ! : 
with Coinmunism as regards the ways and means toward that goal.;/.The 
goal is the universal and classless society or to accept a formu¬ 
lation proposed by Khruschev, the universal and homogeneous state* 
Every adult human being is to be a full member of that state : 
regardless of sex, race, ethnic origin or any other consideration* 
The necessary and full title to citizenship in that state is 
supplied by one’s being an adult, non-moronic hu m an being for all 
such time that one is not in an insane asylum or a penitentiary*. 


Now the ways and means according to Liberalism as distinguished 
from Communism are these: The universal and homogeneous state is 
to be achieved preferably by democratic, peaceful means. At any 
rate, without war although not necessarily without revolution, 
revolutions backed by the sympathy and support of the majority of 
the peoples concerned* 


There is also some difference regarding the goal itself because a 
Liberal would insist that in this state the right to criticize 
measures and men of the government must be preserved* Even the man 
at the top of the hierarchy - whatever his name may be - must be 
subject to criticism by the public* And this right of public 
criticism must be granted to everyone, however humble and inarti¬ 
culate he may be. 

Some might say that most Liberals are much too pragmatic to aim 
consciously at the universal state* After all, that is not a 
practical proposal in our time and age. They would be perfectly 
satisfied with a federation of the now existing or soon emerging 
states provided that these states submit to control by a truly 
universal and greatly strenghthened United Nations. Still, this 
would mean that they are concerned with the greatest possible 
approximation to the universal and homogeneous state, or that they ■ 
are guided by the ideal of the universal and homogeneous state, 
an ideal which will never, perhaps, be fully actualized. Some 
Liberals might object to the term ”ideal" on the grounds that the 
universal and homogeneous state or the greatest possible approxi¬ 
mation to it is a requirement of hard-headed politics and not to 
be mistaken for an ideal* The universal and homogeneous state is 
rendered possible or necessary by economic and technological 
progress including the actual necessity of making thermonuclear 
war impossible for all future times* And it is rendered necessary 
and possible by the ever-increasing wealth of the advanced coun¬ 
tries which are compelled by sheer self-interest to develop the 
underdeveloped countries. 


As for the still existing tension between the liberal democracies 
and the communist countries that tension will be disposed of by 
the ever-increasing welfarism in the liberal democracies and the 
ever-increasing liberalism due to the demand for consumer goods 
of all kinds in the communist states. I believe that I have not 
said anything which you do not know by heart, but I have to remind 
you of that. 

Conservatism does not necessarily deny the necessity or the desire- 
ability of larger political units than what one may call the 
typical nation state of the 19th century. Eor good or ill, the 
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Conservatives can no longer be imperialists. But there is no 
reason why Conservatives should he opposed, for instance, to a 
united Europe or perhaps even to NATO* Yet they are likely to 
understand such units differently from the Liberals. An outstand¬ 
ing European Conservative has spoken of . of the 

Europe of the fatherlands. In other words, there should be a 
larger unit, but the original units should, nevertheless, be pre¬ 
served in decisive respects. Conservatism has a more favorable 
inclination towards the particularistic and the heterogeneous than 
the Liberals, a greater willingness to accept natural or historical 
diversity, in this country, for example, the Conservatives are 
more in favor of states * rights than the Liberals • 

To the extent to which universalism in politics is based on the 
universalism essential to reason. Conservatism is characterized by 
a distrust of reason, particularly of what is called abstract 
reason. But here we must raise this question: What precisely is 
the virtue of diversity as such? After all, at first glance the 
thing which would seem to be important would be human excellence, 
and a human excellence as a universal goal for i mankind. Why 
should there be a virtue in diversity as such? Diversity is, as 
it were, taken care of by the mere fact that men are by nature so 
greatly different. So the excellence of A will not be identical 
with the excellence of B. But why this concern of the Conservatives 
with diversity? Perhaps the respect for diversity is rooted in the 
respect for individuality. This is, at least, frequently said. 

I do not think that we will succeed in drawing a clear line between 
Conservatism and Liberalism on that ground. We remain somewhat 
closer to what is noncontroversial by saying that the Conservatives* 
greater and deeper regard for the natural, historical diversity 
is rooted in their distrust of change. What is called, by the 
Liberals, the stand backism of the Conservatives, i.e, their 
sticking to the status quo . 

The Liberals, in contrast, have less misgivings regarding change. 
Liberals are more inclined than Conservatives to be sanguine re¬ 
garding change. Liberals are inclined to believe that, on the 
whole, change is change for the better, i.e, progress. As a matter 
of fact - and here I mention something which must come as a novelty 
to you - Liberals frequently are called Progressives. Progressivism 
is, indeed, a better term for the opposite to Conservativism than 
is Liberalism for Conservativism is the desire to preserve because 
of the distrust of change. Therefore the opposite of Conservativism 
should be defined as the opposite posture towards change, towards 
the future, One is thus tempted to say that'Conservativism and 
Progressivism are opposed to each other by their posture towards 
change rather than by their substantive goals. 

But this is not precise enough. Both Conservativism and Progres— 
sivism agree that the change goes in the direction of the universal 
or homogeneous state and it is for this reason that the Progres- 
sivists applaud the change and the Conservatives fear it. This, 
incidentally, would explain why Conservativism is on the whole 
weaker than Progressivism or Liberalism. In other words, the 
greater, stronger trend is in favor of this movement. 

The difficulty of defining clearly the opposition between Conserva¬ 
tivism and Liberalism is particularly great in this country because 
this country came into being by virtue of a revolution which means 



of a violent change, a violent break with the past. And it is 
quite interesting that one of the most conservative groups in this 
country calls itself the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The opposition between Conservativism and Liberalism was much clear¬ 
er in the first half of the 19th century on the continent of Europe. 
It is on the continent of Europe at this time that these two 
parties opposed each other for the first time under these names. 

On the one side there was throne'and orderc-Conservativism. On the 
other popular sovereignty and religion as a private affair. That 
was the clear-cut, substantive difference. 

In England, which is in between the European continent and this 
country and not only geographically, the struggle between the 
two opposing forces had already been decided against throne and 
order in the 17th century - 1688. The Whigs versus the Tories. 

And the Whigs -one can say with a slight exaggeration - were allied 
with the Bank of England and the Tories with the throne and order. 

Now, to reach full clarity about the issue which is conceived in 
the contemporary, conflict between Conservativism and Liberalism, 
one would have to go back to 16th century England where this 
issue started. This means in the first place, to the new politi¬ 
cal philosophy or political science of Thomas Hobbes. This is 
here only a bald assertion, but at the beginning of a course one 
must make some assumptions and perhaps we have time to explain it 
later. Yet one cannot stop at Hobbes. The analysis of Hobbes 
political philosophy brings to light the fact that the pri mar y 
premise of the radical change which was effected by Hobbes, was 
stated or established by Machiavelli. Here I refer again to the 
fifteenth chapter of Machiavelli ’ s Prince which is only one or 
two pages. Those who have not read it are requested to do so. 

What Machiavelli proposes there is roughly this* Political philoso¬ 
phy hitherto was guided by how men ought to live. This led to 
the consequence‘.that traditional political philosophy culminated 
in the description of or demand for imaginary principalities or 
imaginary kingdoms or republics. This means regimes which are 
not necessarily actual. That it is a good analysis of traditional 
political philosophy can easily be proven by the study of Plato 
and Aristotle. The good society is the society directed toward 
virtue, toward human excellence, and this good society - if taken 
strictly - is not necessarily actual, and the chances are that it 
will not be actual because virtue is not such a powerful incentive 
most of the time. 

Against this Machiavelli demands that we should take our bearings 
by how men do live, not by how they ought to live. In other 
words, Machiavelli says that if you want to have some reasonable 
order of human things you should not aim as high as, say, Aristotle 
did and as the churchmen did. You must lower your standards. A 
simple example: the most famous version of the traditional doc¬ 
trine in Hobbes’ time was the natural law doctrine especially as 
developed by Thomas Aquinas. According to that teaching there are 
three kinds of natural inclinations: self-preservation, sociality, 
and knowledge of G-od or knowledge in general. What Hobbes did 
was to forget about the two higher things and understand civil 
society as perfectly intelligible on the basis of the lowest, i.e. 
self-preservation in the belief that the lowest was the most 



effective. That is that most people most of the time don’t wish 
to he killed and they have a very strong aversion to being killed. 
Whereas their altruistic desire is not so powerful most of the 
time. Hobbes tried to build political science on a low, but solid 
ground and this is a thought which had tremendous effects. 

One can also say in describing Hobbes’ view that he was the first 
political thinker who was a political hedonist identifying the 
good with the pleasant. But he was political, whereas classical 
hedonists were not political thinkers. 

Here at this moment I will mention Kant for the first time, although 
he has been on my mind a.ii the time. What Kant did was to restore 
the high moral level and tone of classical political philosophy, 
perhaps even surpassing the classics in this respect. Thus we 
can say that Kant, more than anyone else - became the founder 
of a moral - severely moral - liberalism in contradistinction to 
the hedonistic or utilitarian liberalism founded by Hobbes. This . 
needs an obvious qualification which I will mention immediately. 

It goes without saying that the tradition founded by Socrates, 

Plato and Aristotle did not die out by virtue of the act of 
Machiavelli or even of Hobbes. In the first place, the Catholic 
tradition preserved the older view. But even in the Protestant 
cultures it proved to be necessary very soon to restore the older 
tradition to the extent that it was compatible with Protestantism. 
One great example is Richard Hooker who rewrote with very minor 
changes as far as political philosophy proper is concerned, the 
teaching. This was, of course, also true in Germany 
and here the greatest name which one would have to mention is 
that Christian , a name which we will find when reading Kant. 

Of course, there are other men, for example, Shaftsberry who 
tried to preserve or restore the tradition against Hobbes, 

Locke and so on. 

Hitherto I have spoken of how a simple reflection on our political 
situation leads us to Kant. Let me now say a few words of how a 
simple reflection on political science - which is not the same as 
the political situation - leads to Kant. Political science, as 
you all know, is a part of the social sciences and, therefore, 
according to its claim, value-free. It is based on the distinction 
between fact and value. Factual judgements are the legitimate 
sphere of social science, but value judgements transcend that 
sphere. The distinction between facts and values is a modification 
of the older distinction between is and ought. The distinction 
between is and ought was classically stated by Kant, but according 
to Kant there is rational knowledge - knowledge of the ought. 

This is denied by the social scientists. According to the social 
scientists there cannot be knowledge of the true values. They 
don’t exist. In other words, according to social science, all 
values are equal before the tribunal of reason and, hence, of the 
social sciences. The scientific understanding of political 
things or social th ing s is preceded by the pre-scientific under¬ 
standing of them, the common sense understanding of them, or the 
citizen’s understanding of them. This common sense understanding 
is not simply superceded by the scientific understanding or trans¬ 
formed into scientific understanding. In the decisive respect the 
pre-scientific understanding survives intact as a basis of scienti¬ 
fic understanding* In other words, our ordinary citizen's under¬ 
standing of political things is not somet h i n g like a hat which we 
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leave with the girl before we enter a restaurant, in this case the 
social science building, but it is with us all the time. There is 
a very simple proof of that which I have used n times and I ask the 
older students among you to forgive me for repeating it. When you 
set out - not in this department - but, say, in social science, 
to make some field studies and to find answers to questions, no 
one will tell you that you should ask only human beings and not 
dogs, cats, trees and so on. It goes without saying. And, still 
more strange, no one tells you how to distinguish a human being 
from a dog, a cat, or a tree. That is simply presupposed. You 
can say that it belongs to those things which are a matter of 
course, but these are exactly the problematic things which are 
taken for granted without any consideration. Now this common 
sense understanding on which all scientific understanding is 
based is unaware of the fact/value distinction. As you can easily 
see the statements: This man is a crook or this is a corrupt 
machine. These are as much factual statements for the citizens as 
the statement that there are so and so many millions of people in 
the city of Chicago. It would seem then, that a return to the 
common sense understanding would free us from the absurdities which 
follow from the assumptions that all values are equal. 

Here we are confront ed with a great difficulty. Namely, that the 
common sense understanding is variable. The present-day common 
sense is not the common sense of the age of Queen Victoria, and 
still less the common sense of the Middle Ages and so on and so 
on. In a word, the common sense is radically historical. If this 
is so, there cannot be the value system, the true concept of the 
good society. Therefore, political philosophy in any serious sense 
of the word is impossible. We must face this difficulty. We must 
try to reach clarity about this question: Is philosophy and, in 
particular political philosophy, essentially historical or not? 
Therefore, in order to understand this question we must have the 
greatest possible clarity about these two alternatives - the fun¬ 
damentally historical political philosophy and the fundamentally 
non-historical political philosophy. This requires in the first 
place an understanding of Plato and Aristotle whose political 
philosophy cannot said to be historical in any serious sense. 

Kant is of particular importance as regards this question. Accord¬ 
ing to Kant, there is the true moral and political doctrine valid 
for man as man, just as earlier thinkers all had thought. Yet 
there is a difference. Let us read the heading of the last section 
of the Critique of Pure Reason : The History of Pure Reason. 

Is it imaginable that Aristotle or Plato would have''spoken of 
a history of pure reason? Would you read that please? 

Student: “This title stands here only in order to indicate one 
remaining division of the system which future workers must complete. 
I content myself with casting a cursory glance from a purely 
transcendental point of view. Namely, that of the nature of pure 
reason in the works of those who have labored in this field, 
a glance which reveals many stately structures, but in ruins only. 

It is a very notable fact, although it could not have been other¬ 
wise, that in the infancy of philosophy men began where we should 
incline to end, namely with the knowledge of God, occupying them 
with the hope or rather with the specific nature of another world. 
However gross the religious concepts generated by the ancient 
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practices . . • And here I find that there are three issues in 
regard to which the most noteworthy changes have taken place in 
the course of the resulting controversy.” 

Strauss: Let us stop here. Kant speaks of the fundamental alter¬ 
natives regarding metaphysics, and he treats them as essentially 
coeval, not as historical in other words. Let us read now the 
last paragraph of the Critique of Pure Reason . 

Student: As regards those who adopt a scientific method. They 
have the choice of proceeding either dogmatically or skeptically. 

But in any case they are under obligation to proceed systematically. 
I may cite the celbrated Wolf as a representative of the former 
mode of procedure, and David Hume as a representative of the latter, 
and may, then, in conformity with my present purpose leave all 
others unnamed. The critical path alone is still open. 

Strauss: The critical in contradistinction to the dogmatic and 
the skeptical. Yes? 

Student: If the reader has the courtesy and the patience to 
accompany me along this path, he may now judge for himself whether 
if he cares to lend his aid in making this path into a high road 
It may not be possible to achieve before the end of the present 
century what many centuries have not been able to accomplish. 

Namely, to secure for human reason the complete satisfaction in 
regard’to that with which it has ai 1 along so eagerly occupied 
itself." 

Strauss: So in other words, the perfect satisfaction of reason 
is imminent. There is, then, something like a history of progress, 
of a single process leading from original barbarism and obscuran¬ 
tism to the complete satisfaction of reason. To appreciate this 
fact, let us contrast it with the parallel in Aristotle. Meta¬ 
physics . Book , 1074B, 1-14. Please read that. 

Reader: "Our forefathers in the most remote ages have handed down 
to their posterity the tradition in the form of a myth that these 
bodies are gods and that" 

Strauss: By"these bodies" he means the heavenly bodies. 

Student: "And that the divine encloses the whole of nature. The 
rest of the tradition has been added later in mythical form with 
a view to the persuasion of the multitude and to its legal and 
utilitarian expediency. They say these gods are in the form of 
men like some of the other animals and they say other things 
consequent on and similar to these which we have mentioned." 

Strauss: In other words, the common view of the times ... Yes? 

Reader: "If one were to separate the first point from these addi¬ 
tions and take it alone, that they thought the first substances to 
be gods, one must regard this as an inspired utterance and reflect 
that, wnile each art and each .science has often been developed as 
far as possible and has again perished, these opinions with others 
have been preserved until the present like relics of the ancient 
treasure. Only thus far, then, is the opinion of our ancestors 
and our earliest predecessors clear to us." 
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Prance and England. This much about some of the reas&na why our 
present concerns lead us to the common concern with Kant, Those 
concerns our ours are, however, not Kant's concerns. They are 
not his primary and overriding concern. 

What, then, was Kant's concern? We can say without the fear of 
being contradicted immediately that Kant was concerned with the 
metaphysics and ethics, but in such a way that ethics was no 
longer to be understood as based on metaphysics, but rather the 
basis of metaphysics. 

Now let us read some other statements of Kant. You see we have to 
do quite a bit of original readings* In the Modern Library edition, 
if you will turn to page 42 you will find a statement of Kant 
which is quite clear. 

Reader: "Since the attempts of Locke and Leibnitz, or rather 
since the first rise of metaphysics . . • and all its pretended 
a priori knowledge nothing but common experiences mislabeled; which 
is to say that no such thing as cause and effect exists at all." 

Strauss: Let us go on to page 45, the second paragraph. 

Student: "If readily confess that the reminder of David Hume . . . 
on can bring it further than was possible for the acute man whom 
one has to thank for the original sparks of its light." 

Strauss: Let us stop here. So this sentence challenges the re¬ 
flections of David Hume, although it was exactly that which inter¬ 
rupted many years ago the dogmatic slumber and "gave to my investi¬ 
gations in the field of speculative philosophy an entirely dif¬ 
ferent direction." So important was Hume to Kant, In order to 
get some notion of the purport of this statement, let us consider 
the following thing. What had happened in the 18th century - 
speaking especially of Protestant Germany but not only there - 
was the apparent victory of the rationalistic enlightenment over 
reveled religion. There were two kinds of such rationalism: the 
moderate one preponderant in the universities and the greatest man 
among them was Christian to whom I referred before. This 

moderate view accepted the notion of a natural or rational theology, 
demonstrations of the existence of God and so on as an evidently • 
possible thing. There was also a radical enlightenment which is 
presented most obviously by Voltaire and which was much more skep¬ 
tical regarding rational theology. Then there was, as it were, to 
the left of Voltaire materialistic atheism of some French writers. 
Behind this radical enlightenment there is one outstanding figure 
and that is Hobbes. So either the moderate or the radical rationa- 
alism were definitely victorious prior to Kant. 

Hume is not exactly opposed to that rationalism. In other words, 
Hume is not exactly an orthodox Christian. But the important 
point in Hume which had such a deep influence on Kant is this: 

That Hume questioned the basis of that rationalism. The key point 
mentioned by Kant is causality is not rational. Hence, of course, 
the demonstration of the existence of God as the first cause 
cannot be rational. Home questions - and’ that.“is the way 1 'in which. 
Kant understood.' him — both metaphysics as a rational science and 
natural science at the same time. Whether Hume was fully aware of 
this indication is another matter. That is the way in which Kant 
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understood him. We hare to consider for a moment the general 
character of Kant’s reply to Hume. Kant’s diagnosis - if one can 
use that term - of the situation is this: Both the dogmatists of 
the past including Leibniz and Locke, and that skeptic David Hume 
had overlooked one kind of judgements. There are, according to 
Kant, first two kinds of judgements which he calls analytical and 
synthetic. Analytical judgement is a judgement in which the 
predicate is implied in the subject. Say, all bodies are extended. 
That is an analytical judgement because "body” when you analyze 
it is extended. But, say, some cats are black. That, on the 
other hand, is a synthetic judgement because the concept of "cat" 
does not imply the concept of "blackness." You all know that there 
may be white and ginger cats, for example. The analytic judgement 
causes no serious problems because, since they only spell out 
what is implied in the subject concept, their truth or untruth is 
fully guaranteed by the principle of contradiction. You contra¬ 
dict yourself if you say that there are bodies which are not ex¬ 
tended. 

In the synthetic judgements, as we have seen in the cas?. of the 
cat, the statement, "Some cats are black" is not guaranteed by the 
principle of contradiction because to say, "Some cats are not 
black is not a self-contradictory assertion. It is vouched for 
by experience. We look around among cats and find that some cats 
are black. 

According to Kant’s intepretation, pre-Kantian philosophy admitted 
only these kinds of judgement. And, then, for example, causality 
would have no basis because causality would not be an analytical 
judgement. That every event should have a cause is not an analy¬ 
tical statement. There is no contradiction in asserting that there 
are events which have no cause. That was the point which Hume 
had made. Uor can it be based on experience because experience 
can only tell us that as far as I have seen I found that every 
event had a cause, but how few cases of events did we investigate. 
Therefore the universality of that proposition cannot be based on 
experience. The great difficulty which is still with us up to the 
present day. 

Kant, therefore, makes a distinction between two kinds of synthetic 
judgements. Synthetic judgements which are derivative from ex¬ 
perience - some cats are black - no problem. And another kind of 
synthetic judgements which are not derivative from experience 
and, therefore, can be universally valid for ever and ever. And 
that is synthetic judgements a priori , as Kant calls it. That 
is the key assertion of Kant and, in a way, the whole understanding 
of Kant’s philosophy turns around this assertion that there are 
synthetic judgements a priori . 

You could read, for example, paragraph 2 in the Prolegomena and 
the corresponding passage in the Introduction to the Critique of 
Pure Reason on page 24 of the Modern library edition and fol¬ 
lowing. 

So there are, then, according to Kant synthetic judgements a 
priori - judgements which are not merely implied in the concept 
of the subject nor based on experience. Rather, they have this 
peculiarity: that they are limited only to making possible the 
whole sphere of experience. What Kant calls the phenomenal world, 
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We cannot understand and investigate phenomenal things without 
presupposing such synthetic judgements a priori . On the other 
hand, the application of synthetic .judgements a priori is strictly 
limited to the phenomenal world. In other words, physics has a 
solid basis - natural' .science altogether has a solid basis - 
contrary to Hume's assertion that causality is derivative from 
some association of ideas and, therefore, doesn't have a solid 
ground. But metaphysics is impossible because metaphysics does 
not deal with the phenomenal world, but with things transcending 
the phenomenal world. Kant calls it things in themselves as 
distinguished from the phenomenal. 

So the Critique of Pure Reason both establishes and limits the 
competence of science. We might perhaps look at paragraph 36 of 
the Prolegomena. Read the heading first. 

Reader: "How is Nature itself Possible?" 

Strauss: And then toward the end.. 

Reader: "The intellect does not derive its laws ( a priori ) from 
nature but prescribes them to nature." 

Strauss: That is the key assertion of the Critique of Pure Reason 
as a whole. The very concept of nature originates in the human 
understanding. Some of you who read Nietsche's view that physics- 
modern physics-is only one interpretation of the world among many. 
This presupposes Kant's Critique of Pure Reason . Kant, of course, 
says that Victorian physics is the interpretation of the world 
among many, but nature originates in human understanding. 

Nature is questioned by Kant in his theoretical philosophy, in the 
Critique of Pure Reason . And this leads to the questioning of 
human nature as the basis of ethics as we will see by and by. 

But, however important Hume was for Kant, there was another pre- 
Kantian thinker who was even more important for him. Metaphysics - 
the science of God, the soul and the world, as it was understood 
in Kant' s time - implies from the very beginning the view that 
the theoretical or contemplative life is the highest life. This 
was not admitted by Hume, Naturally not, because there was no 
metaphysics for Hume. Nor was it admitted by Hobbes for similar 
reasons. But metaphysics implies the supremacy of the theoretical 
life. 

Now let us hear an utterance of Kant which suffers for credence 
because Kant never published this in his lifetime. This was 
found among relatively early notes of Kant after his death. I 
will try to translate this from the German. "I am an enquirer" 

I do not want to use the term "researcher" after the degradations 
his work has undergone. "I am an enquirer from inclination, I 
feel the whole thirst for knowledge and the greedy unrest to make 
advances in that are also the contentedness as every progress. 

There was a time when I believed all this could make out the 
glory of mankind and I despise the vulgar which knows of nothing" 
meaning which has no theoretical interest of any kind. Now comes 
the key sentence. "Rousseau has brought me into the right 
shape. This imagined on blind preference" - namely of the in- 



quirers above the noil-inquirers, disappears* I learned to honor 
men and I would regard myself as much more useless than the 
common laborers if I did not believe that this reflection” - the 
consideration in which he engages - " could give all others a 
value to restore or to establish the rights of mankind.” That is 
a remarkable statement and this obviously goes much further than 
the praise of Hume in the Prolegomena which we have read, 

Kant refers here implicitly to Rousseau’s so-called First Dis¬ 
course in which Rousseau asserts that the progress of science and 
the arts has not contributed to the moral improvement of men, 
but rather to the moral decay of men. The standard for Rousseau 
is here virtue meaning moral virtue or, as he also says, the 
conscience. Therefore he questions the arts and sciences from 
the point of view of morality. The argument of this First Dis¬ 
course is very complex and I cannot possibly state it here. I 
have tried to disentangle the various threads in Natural Right 
and History pages 255-63. According to Rousseau, morality is 
supreme, and morality is here understood, as is clear from the 
passage I quoted, as respect for the rights of mankind. Ac¬ 
cording to Rousseau, however, morality is still based on meta¬ 
physics and this seems to distinguish him from Kant, Rousseau 
said himself that his greatest and best work is the Emile or 
On Education . In that work there occurs a section called’ "The 
Profession of Faith of the Savoyan Vicar.” There this vicar 
gives a proof of the existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul and the freedom of the will. From these fundamental verities 
of a metaphysical nature, the vicar deduces maxims for his con¬ 
duct and rules which he must prescribe to himself in order to 
fulfill his destiny on earth according to the will of God. Yet 
these rules, as well as the premises from which they are derives, 
do not stem from a "high philosophy,” but they are engraved in 
the hearts of men by nature in the conscience as distinguished 
from reason. There are innate principles of justice and virtue 
which have the character of sentiments in contradistinction to 
judgements or ideas which come from without. Sentiments come 
from within. They are matters of faith. Without faith, no 
genuine virtue. It is explicitly stated. There are lovers by 
nature of virtue and doing well, the common good, or to the 
whole whose center is God in contradistinction to self-interest. 
They are pleasures of the soul in contradistinction to the plea¬ 
sure of the senses. This vicar who makes this long speech 
teaches natural religion as distinguished from positive or real 
religion. He rejects positive religion insofar as positive re¬ 
ligion claims to be of divine origin and obligatory for all men. 

In other words, in a subsidiary fashion, he has nothing against 
that. 

There are also other heresies committed by the vicar. For example 
he doubts that the world was created out of nothing. He ques¬ 
tions the reasonableness of prayer, etc. Yet this man is out¬ 
wardly a Catholic priest who keeps Ms faith or his infidelity 
secretly. His faith is based not on reason, but on the sentiment. 
It is admittedly opposed by insoluble objections, but the heart 
and the sentiment is so strong that it is not affected by these 
objections. But the most important consideration is this: Is 
the profession of faith of the vicar Rousseau’s own profession of 
faith? 



I will say only one word about the context, Emile, an ordinary 
man who has been brought up by Rousseau and has never heard even 
the very word "God" throughout his childhood. That is because 
nothing should be said which the boy does not understand from his 
own experience. Then he reaches sexual maturity and the question 
arises as to whether he will be able to withstand the torrent of 
passion on the basis of these principles of conduct which he 
acquired as a non-mature human being. In this context religion 
and its sanction is introduced i So this much about the very 
questionable chracter which the metaphysics has acquired already 
in Rousseau. I cannot go further into that. 

I must, however, say something more about Rousseau and no neces¬ 
sarily about the Savoyan vicar, but about the Social Contract . 

I will do this next time. Because without some inkling of what 
Rousseau was after one does not have the proper access to Kant, 
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we are to discuss Kant and 

the philosophy of history. More precisely. What is it that 

prevents Kant from making the philosophy of history a part of 
qn^hS y nt e ?\' This question is all the more urgent as the philo- 
° pky ° f has occupied Kant's thought as we see from 

the reading list? 8 ° f h ® eSSayS ±n this volume which 1 P ut on 

n? f w??t W v C + 3 ? sett:Le th f s question we must have a general idea 
what Kant s concern is, tfhat is the concern peculiar to 
Kant We will get the first inkling of this by listening to 

iie m ? ays on " tlie ^ wo °Ther contemporaries to whom he owed 
S J* These men were Hume and Rousseau. Of Hume he said that 
+>!• it awaice ??d him from the dogmatic slumber. Hume had done 
is by questioning the rational character of the principle of 
causality and, therewith, the rational character of science. 

Kant s reply has this general character: that there are a kind 
judgements which haven't been seen as such - the synthetic 
judgements a_jgriori. And the principle of causality together 
Prin ? iples this kind belong to these fundamental 

sarilv vali^ f ' oV°oT i These judgements are universally and neces¬ 
sarily valid for all possible experience, but only for all 

ex P er ience. Therefore science is possible as a radically 
whereas theoretical metaphysics is impossible 
I add "the limit of all possible experience. 

eptithet "theoretical." It is, in a way, redundant. 

is ». by lts nat ure, theoretical. The metaphysics 
Particularly has in mind is the doctrine of God, the 
™ S0Ul £ I Use the term "■theoretical" in an antici- 
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? rin f S me to the second of these great men to whom Kant 

^* . Kant f ays that Rousseau brought him into the 
w £ lcil is something more than awakening him from the 

w S S^ 1C T. S ^ Um 5 er i • _R° usseau questioned what was taken for granted 
,¥ h e wh.ole tradition of metaphysics, the supremacy of the 

nr*???™?®?"- J^®* P 11 as ? e f ted the supremacy of the moral or 
practical life, a key point in Kant's thought as we will see verv 
soon. J 

wJ^+v! iS Jt very complicated question into which I cannot go now: 
Whether there have ever been thinkers who asserted the suf?emcy 

m °?’ al l 1 *® PJior Raut. The name of Socrates will come 
to mind almost immediately, I cannot go into that now. 

w^+ q ?! S ^2V h ^ Ch S®.^® t0 address to Rousseau especially is: 
What is the basis of the supremacy of the moral life? After ail 

the mere assertion will not help. We receive an answer from * 

m ° si: e Pi i ?i t 811(1 len gthy metaphysical statement, 

-?* 1 ? essi ou > of Faith of the Savoyan Vicar," Here, indeed, we 
find that morality is derived from metaphysics, i.e. theoretical 
metaphysics. But this theoretical metaphsics is greatly modified 
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and mollified. It is no longer that proud science taught at 
universities, hut something rather humble located in the heart 
of everyone rather than in the intellect. 

This solution was, of course, unacceptable to Kant because it 
left the status of metaphysics unclear. Yet Rousseau delineated 
an alternative in his Social Contract and this alternative we 
have to discuss very briefly. I mentioned towards the end of the 
last class that it is very doubtful whether one can identify 
the Savoyan vicar and his profession of faith with Rousseau. 

After all, the Savoyan vicar is a character of Rousseau and not 
Rousseau. It is, I think you can say, similar to Hamlet to 
Shakespeare. There are also other reasons which make it doubtful. 
Therefore let us consider briefly the Social Contract . 

In ’’The Profession of Paith” it was made clear that there is a 
radical difference between self love and love of the whole or 
love of order. The whole could be the society and it could be 
ultimately the universe. The social contract is based unmista¬ 
kably on self love along in the form of self-preservation. 

Here Rousseau simply follows Hobbes. Just as in Hobbes, the 
self«^preservation'ia_-understood as most clearly visible, as it 
were, in the state of nature. That is also a Hobbian thought. 

The state of nature - the state antedating all human institut- 
tions - is according to Hobbes, pre-social, but rational. These 
are rational creatures who have not yet made the social contract. 
According to Rousseau, however, man in the state of nature, 
because he is pre-social, is also pre-rational. As he puts it, 
man is a stupid animal. Now this creates a great difficulty. 

How can natural right - the right belonging to the state of 
nature - be the standard of human action if man in the state of 
nature is a stupid animal? 

Rousseau would probably have an answer to this question along 
these lines: The desire for self-preservation affects all 
living beings, not only men. But whereas the other living beings 
are concerned with self-preservation, man alone can know this 
and, therefore, try consistently to act on that principle which 
brutes cannot do. 

However this may be, there is another difference between Rousseau 
and Hobbes of which Rousseau was fully aware and we should read 
that. The Social Contract . Part I, Chapter 6. Rousseau gives 
here in the fourth paragraph the formula which the Social Con¬ 
tracts has to solve. Will you read that? 

Readers “This difficult question may be restated in terms 
appropriate to my inquiry as follows: ’Is a method of associ¬ 
ating discoverable which will defend and protect with all the 
collective might the person and property of each associate, and 
in virtue of which each associate, though he becomes a member of 
the group, nevertheless obeys only himself and remains as free 
as before?’” 


Strauss: In- other words,, while., becoming a member of society he 
should remain as free as he was in the state of nature. Yes? 



Header: "This is the problem - a basic one - for which the 
Social Contract provides a solution. The terms of this contract 
are dictated by the nature . . . and the association would thus 
become useless if not tyrannical." 

Strauss: let us stop here. Here the difference between Rousseau 
and Hobbes is crucial. For Hobbes preserves the natural liberty 
of the subjects in the civil state. Leviathan , Chapter 21. 
Rousseau demands that there be a complete surrender of all right s 
and forces of every individual to society for which he has been 
called a totalitarian. Whether this is fair or not we will see 
later. Rousseau's point is this: If you preserve natural rights 
within society against society as Hobbes and, of course, Locke 
too had said, then you have in principle a state of anarchy 
because then you will be the judge also of your natural rights, 
and your judgement may disagree with that of society. The only 
way out, according' to Rousseau, is to construct society according 
to natural right so that there will be no appeal possible to 
natural right. Society cannot possible infringe upon the natural 
right of man and therefore a complete reconciliation of the 
individual and society is achieved. A society constructed 
according to natural right is a society in which everyone is 
subject to the positive law and must have a say in the making of 
that law. Say, in an absolute monarchy no one except the king - 
and he is not subject to the law - no one but he has a say in 
the making of the law. In qualified republics many people are 
subject to the law without having had a say in its making. But 
in a democracy, and especially in a direct democracy which 
Rousseau has in mind, there is no one who has not had his say 
in the making of the law who is subject to the law. 

Rousseau's conclusions lead up to extraordinary statements. For 
example in Part II, Chapter III the key point is this, and Rous¬ 
seau must not say less than this without contradicting himself 
blatantly. In such a society there cannot be unjust laws. 

Hobbes said the same, but he could not consistently maintain it 
because he was forced to make a distinction between, let us say, 
inequitable laws and unjust laws. Every law is just, but some 
laws may be inequitable. This is really just a semantic solu¬ 
tion. In Rousseau's Book .- II - would you read that? 

Reader: "It follows from the above that the general will is 
always, well-intentioned, that is that it always looks to the 
public good. It does not follow, however, that the people's 
deliberations are invarisLbly and to the same extent what they 
ought to be. Men always will what is good for them, but do not 
always see what is good for them. The people is never corrupted 
but is frequently misinformed. And only when it is misinformed 
does it give the appearance of willing what is bad for it. It 
often happens that the will of everybody because it is looking 
to private, interest and is thus merely a sum of particular 
wills is something quite different from the general will which 
looks exclusively to the common interest." 

Strauss: Let us stop here. Thank you very much. So there is, 
then, in Rousseau - as he admits - that even under the best 
conditions there is a tension between the private good and the 
common good. Calculation may tell me that I could not preserve 



myself in the state of nature as well as I can preserve myself 
within society. But there are all kinds of complications. For 
example, quite a few people are trying to defraud the government 
of taxes, although they know very well that without taxes there 
would he no police and so on. So the tension between the public 
good and the private good remains. Regarding this point, let 
us read another section in the first part of the Social Contract. 
Chapter VIII. —-- 

Reader: "Concerning the.Civil State. The transition from the 
state of nature to the civil state produces a quite remarkable 
transformation within man. That is, it substitutes justice for 
instinct as the controlling factor in his behavior and confirms 
upon his actions a moral significance which they have" 

Strauss: No, no. That is "the morality which they lacked before." 
In other words, man in the state of nature did not have morality. 
That comes into being only with the emergence of civil society. 

Reader: "Only when this transformation has come about does the 
voice of duty take the place of physical motivation and law that 
of appetite*. Only then, therefore, does man who hitherto has 
considered .himself.alone find himself obliged to act on other 
principles." 

Strauss: Forced, Because obliged has a certain moral connotation 
which force does not have to have. Yes? 

Reader; "forced to act on other principles and to consult his 
reason before ... and made out of a stupid and dull-witted 
animal an intelligent being, a man." 

Strauss: So great is the difference between the civil state and 
the state of.nature. He was not yet a man before and the most 
important thing which he acquired is morality because previously 
he was concerned only with his own good and that is not immoral, 
but amoral or premoral. Now go on. 

Reader: "Let us reduce the items on each side of the ledger to 
terms easy to.compare. Man loses through the social contract 
his natural liberty along with an unlimited right to anything 
that he is tempted by and can get." 

Straussi So that is what Hobbes says. That this right men have 
in th® state of nature. Yes? 

Reader; "He gains civil liberty along with all he possesses. 

Lest we fail to grasp the extent of his gains, however, we must 
distinguish sharply between natural liberty which is limited 
only by the individual^ own powers and civil liberty which is 
limited by the general will.” 

Strauss: The general will which expresses itself in law. Yes? 

Reader: "As also upon possession which rests either upon might 
or upon the right of the first occupant, and ownership which can 
have no basis other than positive title." 



Strauss: Positive title derivative from positive law. Yes? 

Reader: "Nor is that all. One might add to the gains from the 
civil state that of moral freedom." 

Strauss: Moral liberty in contradistinction to natural or civil 
liberty. Yes? 

Reader: "in the absence of which nothing can make man truly his 
own master. For just as motivation by sheer appetite is slavery, 
so obedience to self-imposed law is liberty." 

Strauss: So that is the formula fertile in consequence which will 
appear with very great emphasis in Kant. Obedience to the law 
which one has prescribed to onself is liberty. 

In a way this is also true of civil liberty insofar as in a 
decent civil society you are subject only to laws’ to the making 
of which you have contributed. But we know that this is not 
necessarily true because you may be voted down. But, in a formal 
way, the same could be said to be true also of civil liberty. 

We must remember the point that there is no morality in the state 
of nature. 

How does this all work out in civil society itself? An ordinary 
calculation of our advantages will induce us to join civil 
society. But how are we going to behave in civil society? How 
are we going to act as citizens? The acts of the citizens and 
the fundamental acts for all civil society are the acts of 
legislation. How are we going to vote? For or against the bill? 
And why is this voting for a bill of such crucial importance? 

let us take a simple example. Someone proposes a law prohibiting 
all taxes. Our self-interest is surely in favor of it. I don't 
want to pay taxes. But then I make a simple reflection. I say 
to myself., "If no one were to pay taxes how could we build roads 
and so on and so on." Now what do I do in this simple step? I 
have transformed my desire into a proposed law. I have given the 
object of my desire the form of a law. Then it is no longer, 

"I don't want to pay taxes," but "no one should pay taxes." This 
awakens me from my egoistic slumber. So this is the key point. 

We begin to think morally at the moment we begin to think of the 
objects of desire in terms of a universal law. Here we don't 
need say other principles of natural law, natural inclinations 
and what have you. The mere act of universalization or rather 
generalisation of our desires makes clear the irrationality of 
many of our desires and, therewith, the immorality of them. This 
is of crucial importance for Kant's moral doctrine. The form 
of law guarantees the rationality of law. 

However, as Rousseau will make clear in his book which we cannot 
read now, this is not quite sufficient. Some other conditions 
have to be fulfilled and they are stated at length in the 
Social Contract . We would havs- to give a seminar on the Social 
Contract. 



Now let us return to Kant* Let us cast a glance at Kant’s 
Critique of Metaphysics and, therefore, at the Critique of Pure 
Reason , First the plan of the work to get a very crude notion 
of what it is about. The Critique of Pure Reason if we disregard 
the Introduction, consists of two chief parts, first - as it is 
here translated - "The Transcendental Doctrine of Elements,” and 
then "The Transcendental Doctrine of Method." The former is the 
larger part. "The Transcendental Doctrine of Elements" is sub¬ 
divided into two parts, "Transcendental Aesthetic" and "Trans¬ 
cendental Analytic." "The Transcendental Analytic" - no, I am 
sorry. I was mistaken. It is "The Transcendental Aesthetic" 
and "Transcendental Logic." Then the "Logic" is subdivided into 
"Transcendental Analytic" and "Transcendental Dialectic." The 
section which we will discuss first today is taken from the 
"Transcendental Dialectic." 

One question arises immediately. What does "transcendental" 
mean? This is obviously the key term here, Kant uses the term 
"transcendental" frequently synonomously with "transcendent" and 
then it means simply transcending the sensual world. But, never¬ 
theless, he makes a distinction between "transcendental" and 
"transcendent." This distinctive meaning of "transcendental" is 
the only one of importance to us. 

Let us look at the Modern Library edition, page 36 through 37. 

Reader: This is Section VII. "I entitle transcendental a.l 1 
knowledge which is occupied not so much with objects as with the 
mode of knowledge of objects in so far as this mode of knowledge 
is to be possible a priori . A system of such concepts might be 
entitled transcendental philosophy." 

Strauss: That is enough for our purpose now. In other words, 
"transcendental" is not the knowledge of objects — like physics, 
medicine etc. Rather it has to do with our mode of knowing 
objects insofar as that knowledge is supposed to be a priori . 

So he does not deal with our knowledge a posteriori . our empiri¬ 
cal knowledge of objects. This is the first definition which 
Kant gives. 

¥e see already here that the sphere of the transcendental is, for 
all practical purposes identical with that of the synthetic 
judgements a priori . One can explain what Kant means with a 
term not used by Kant, but stemming somehow from the Kantian 
tradition. The transcendental knowledge is the knowledge of the 
fundamental project originating in the human mind by virtue of 
which we can organize, let us say, sense data so that they make 
sense. This is the key theme of the Critique of Pure Reason , but 
with the understanding that for Kant himself it was still a 
question of whether there cannot be metaphysics as a science 
consisting of synthetic judgements a priori and Kant has to show 
the impossibility of that metaphysics. This is the function of 
jKiat division called "Transcendental Dialectic." The distinction 
between analytics and dialectics goes back to Aristotle. But 
in Kant's view dialectics has a much lower status than it ha, a in 
Aristotle and it can be compared to the status of sophistry in 
Aristotle. But it is not a sophistry in the way Aristotle dis¬ 
cussed, i.e. something arbitrary. Rather it is the natural 
sophistry of the human mind. 



The Critique of Metaphysics deals with three ideas of reason. 

Idea does not mean what it meant in Descartes and Locke and Hume 
and so on. It had reaquired something of the Platonic meaning. 

I will perhaps say a word about that. There is an old distinction 

between the understanding and reason. In Latin it is _ and 

___ . - . • Greek _ and . This is the 

Platonic-Aristotelian distinction. There is a kind of intellec¬ 
tual intuition if one can say that, a grasp of ideas to take the 
simple, Platonic example - . i.e. understanding. And then 

there is a faculty in man which operates with these insights and 
also with sensible things known through sense perception. Reason¬ 
ing. So there is an understanding of the higher. That has been 
completely changed. In order to understand that the change, we 
must look at the Leviathan . Chapter IV and V, and what Hobbes 
says there about understanding and reason. 

Understanding has nothing to do with ideas, but with notions, 
concepts and, ultimately, words. This is, of course, nothing to 
be proud of. That is only a tool for understanding and not true 
understanding. The genuine, true understanding is that which 
comes from the use of these tools, and that is reason. So, then, 
reason has a much higher status. 

Kant accepts this modern view and for Kant reason is higher than 
the understanding. The understanding is by its nature limited to 
the field of experience, sense experience. But reason transcends 
that. Now this transcendence is not in every respect a fault. 

It is even necessary to transcend and that is what Kant means 
when he speaks of ideas of reason. These ideas have a certain 
function, but not a directly cognitive function. The function of 
the ideas of reason is much clearer in the moral field as we will 
see, but they also have some function in the theoretical field. 

There are three ideas of reason according to Kant. On page 391 B- 
but we cannot possibly read that. I will only mention this, that 
these three ideas of reason led. prior to Kant (as Kant asserts) to 
three alleged sciences: rational psychology, i.e. not empirical 
psychology, cosmology and theology. Therefore, Kant is impelled 
to engage in a critique of rational psychology - for- all practical 
purposes a proof of the immortality of the soul — rational cosmolo¬ 
gy, and rational theology - the doctrine of God, 

Now in the case of rational psychology and rational theology the 
situation is relatively simple. Pure reason cannot prove the 
immortality of the soul and the existence of God. Kant tries to 
show the-weakness of the demonstrations. That is a clear-cut 
situation because it implies already that while theoretical reason 
cannot prove the immortality of the soul and the existence of God, 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul are possible 
assertions. Theoretical reason cannot establish them, but for the 
same reason it cannot refute them. 

Much graver is the situation in the case of rational cosmology. 

In this case we arive at antimonies me aning that two contradictory 
theses which we must make are both demonstrable. Let us look at 
the formulation of the antimonies. The first is on. page 454 in B. 



Reader: "The First Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas. Thesis: 
The world has a "beginning in time and is also limited as regards 
space." ° 

Strauss: Antithesis. 

Reader: "The world has no "beginning and no limits in space. It 
is infinite as regards both time 1 and space.” 

Strauss: So you see that in each case Kant adds a demonstration. 
According to Kant's assertion both incompatible theses are 
demonstrable and here the weakness of theoretical reason becomes 
particularly manifest, of course. 

Now let us look at the formulation of the other antimonies. ■ Page 
462. 

Reader: "Second Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas. Thesis: 
Every composite substance in the world is made up of simple parts 
and nothing anywhere exists save the simple or what is composed of 
the simple. 

"Antithesis: No composite thing in the world is made up of simple 
parts and there nowhere exists in the world anything simple." 

Strauss: Now the next is pages 472 to 473. 

Reader: "Third, Thesis: Causality in accordance with laws of 
nature is not the only causality from which the appearances of 
the world can be one and all derived. To explain these appear¬ 
ances it is necessary to assume that there is also another 
causality, that of freedom. 

"Antithesis: There is no freedom. Everything in the world takes 
place solely according to the laws of nature." 

Strauss: And the fourth is on page 480. 

Reader: "Thesis: There belongs to the world either as its 
part or as its cause a being that is absolutely necessary." 

Strauss: That- would be God. 

Reader: ^antithesis: An absolutely necessary being nowhere exists 
in the nor does it exist outside the world as its cause." 

Strauss: This section is of special interest for the reason given, 
Here the radical weakness of theoretical reason appears most 
clearly because theoretical reason in perfectly legitimate steps - 
in genuine demonstrations - proves two'contradictory assertions. 
Therefore, there must be something wrong with theoretical reason 
in this sphere which Kant explains. 

Before he turns to a more detailed discussion, Kant speaks on 
page 490 of the interest of reason in this conflict of itself. 

Reader: "The Interest of Reason in This Conflict." 



Strauss: What Kant means by this question of the interest of reason 
will appear from the table to be read now by Mr, _________ • 

(inaudible) 

How long did it take him to right the Critique of Pure Reason ? 
Student: About five months, 

Strauss: Yes, About five months. Secondly, Kant wrote the first 
edition of the Critique of Pure Reason in 1781, The second he 
wrote in 1787 if my memory is correct, and considerable corrections 
were made then. Such a work as the Critique of Judgement which 
appeared in 1790 - the idea of that occurred to Kant only about 
1787 or 1788, This work of Kant was not planned or laid out from 
the beginning as the work of Plato may have been laid out at the 
beginning of his literary activity. 

What Kant does here is this: He gives explicitly an impartial 
discussion of the two parties. An impartial discussion meaning 
that he compares himself to a jury man who is not convinced in 
advance that Speck murdered the nurses or did not murder the nurses 
but impartially listens to the evidence. That means, of course, 
as became very clear from Mr. »s paper, that the four anti¬ 

monies - the four theses and the four antitheses - belong together. 
In other words you cannot have thesis I combined with antithesis 
III and this kind of thing. They are either/or. They hang 
together. And the two parties have a very different mood, Mr. 

_ refers to the passage in which he says "the coldness of the 

one side and the other is zealous," So there are two human tem¬ 
peraments, as it were, which reflect themselves in both theses. 

The first is called the Dogmatism of Pure Reason and the other 
is called the Pure Empricism. Pure Empiricism means the denial 
of every knowledge by pure reason. Only empirical knowledge is 
possible. 

Now what speaks in favor of the dogmatism of pure reason. You 
must not forget, that is only a provisional consideration because 
Kant wants to have an impartial, unbiased investigation. He 
wants to have clarity about his biases. He thinks that these are 
not only his biases, but the biases of every sane and sensible 
man. Now what speaks in favor of the dogmatism of pure reason is 
that is supports morality and religion. Secondly, it is specu¬ 
latively attractive. Thirdly, it is popular, 

Empricisa^., on the other hand, for Kant has only one very important 
recommendation. It is in agreement with the spirit of natural 
science and for Kant natural science is a perfection of our natural 
understanding, the perfection. It demands empiricism, Kant 
says, however, (I do not know if you have pointed that out) that 

g mpiricism as such leaves room for morality and religion. Let us 
oneider that. Do you know where the passage is? THe real 

empiricist who says, "I want to investigate nature according to 
the inherent laws of such an investigation" leaves men the freedom 
to think non-empirically about matters which are not subject to 
natural science, i-,ew morality and religion. But, unfortunately, 
empiricism itself becomes ddgmatic and, therefore, denies that 
there is any rationality outside of science. 

Now let us read this passage on the bottom of page 499% 
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R ® a £ er i " T]:le contrast between the teaching of Epicurus and that 
of Plato." 

Strauss: Kant simply says, "This is simply the contrast between 
epicureanism and platonism." 

Reader: "It is, however, open to question whether Epicurus ever 
propounded these principles as objective assertions. If perhaps 
they were for him nothing more than maxims with the speculative 
employment of reason, then he shows in this regard a more genuine 
philosophical spirit than any other of the philosophers of anti¬ 
quity." 

Strauss: V/hat a praise and of Epicurus of ad1 people. Yes? 

Reader: "That, in explaining the appearances, we must proceed as 
if the field of our inquiry were not circumscribed by any limit 
or beginning of the world then we must assume the material compos¬ 
ing the world to be such as it must be if we are to learn about 
it from experience, then we must postulate no other road of the 
production of events than one which will enable them to be regard¬ 
ed as determined through unalterable laws of nature* And, finally, 
that no use must be made of any caus© distinct from the world. 

All these principles still retain their value. They are very sound 
principles, though seldom observed for extending the scope of 
speculative philosophy" 

otrauss: "Speculative philosophy" is still used in a very loose 
sense, the same as "speculative science." Yes? 

Reader: "while at the same time enabling us to discover the prin¬ 
ciples of morality without depending for this discovery upon alien 
ideas, non-moral, theoretical" 

Strauss: This is an impudent addition of the translator. "Alien" 
means here as Mr. _understood it, (inaudible) 

Reader: "And it does not follow in the least that those who require 
us - so long.as we are occupied with mere speculation - to ignore 
these dogmatic propositions can justly be accused of wishing to 
deny them." 

Strauss: In other words, a natural scientist who does not take 
cognizance..of any divine interventions, miracles etc. in his 
capacity®©-a natural scientist, cannot for this reason be accused 
of beinllfaB atheist. Today, of course, this is elementary, but 
was not so elementary in Kant's time. 

Here Kant illustrates what he means by this opposition of empiri¬ 
cism and dogmatism by identifying empiricism with Epicurus and 
dogmatism with Plato. How I think that this identification of 
dogmatism with Plato we have seen repeated by Nietsche and is very 
plausible at first glance. But as for Epicurus it is quite 
strange. Epicurus taught the freedom of the will in the doctrine 
of the declination of atoms so that all atoms and, therefore, also 
the atoms constituting our minds have an irreducible, inexplicable 
power to change their courses. Of course, Epicurus never meant 
these assertions about the eternity of the world and the "universe. 
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and the infinity of the universe as mere fundamental hypotheses, 
hut he meant them as objective assertions. But he could rightly 
say that he isn't the author of these things. That was done by 
a fellow named Hooker in Germany at that time. And who is intere¬ 
sted in these boring things should read . 

Nevertheless, the good press that Epicurus gets here is very 
interesting because this was a great part of the development since 
the 17th century from Bacon on. Epicurus had had a very bad 
press throughout the tradition. Now suddenly he was rediscovered 
so much so that a man like Spinoza could say, "The authority of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle does not carry any weight with 
me. The case is different with me with Democritus, Epicurus and 
Lucretius•" This is a very important part of modernity and it 
•is good always to remind ourselves of that. One can say, however, 
that Kant idealizes Epicurus. He idealizes him in Kant's sense. 
Whether Epicurus would have regarded it as an improvement is 
another question. 

I believe that it would be more simple to say that the opposition 
which Kant has in mind is materialism and spiritualism. But Kant 
replaces, as it were, materialism by empiricism and the primary 
alternative is that of materialism and spiritualism* This funda¬ 
mental alternative is stated very clearly in Plato 1 s Laws. I 
will give you the passages so that you can look them up. Laws, 

Book X, 888E to 891C, 892A to C. Plato, or the Athenians stranger t 
makes the distinction as follows. There are people who assert 
the supremacy of body, of the four elements, atoms and so forth. 
This is the one school. The other school is the one which asserts 
the supremacy of the soul as distinguished from the body. * * 

Kant says here that the one alternative, the supremacy of the body, 
is unfavorable to morality and religion, and that the second or 
spiritualism, is favorable to it. But he doesn't make any asser¬ 
tions regarding popularity there. 

We can perhaps say that the ultimate opposition intended by these 
terms is this: Whether the highest in man is akin to the highest 
simply or whether it is not akin to it. Now let us assume that 
the highest in man is reason. Then, if God is the cause of every¬ 
thing there is obviously a kinship between the highest in man 
and God as the most intelligent being. On the other hand, if the 

highest in the sense of the cause of everything, are blind atoms 

moving. aimlesslythen the highest in man is obviously not akin 
to th«i;Bii^iest. That is, indeed, a very grave problem for every 
human, 1|||&g. 

Now KanCsiays, then, further (on page 500B) that the virtues of 

Platonism^ on the one hand and of Epicureanism on the other - that 

Epicureanism is more favorable to the understanding of nature 
because Plato as Kant sees him and not entirely wrongly, of course, 
would be in favor of using teleological principles in explaining 
natural phenomena ( Phaedo . 96)• According to Kant, that is in¬ 
compatible with naturaliseience• 

Of course one would have to raise the question "What about psycho¬ 
logy, fsr example?” Can this be done properly in what Kant calls 
the Epicurean spirit? Does this not require something like Plato? 
We do not have to go into that. 



Let ua read the next paragraph on page 500 


Header: "As regards the third factor which has to he considered 
in a prel imin ary choice between the two parties. It is extremely 
surprising that empiricism should be so universally unpopular. 

The common understanding, it might be supposed, would eagerly 
adopt.a program which promises to satisfy it through exclusively 
empirical knowledge ana the rational connections there revealed. 1 ' 

Strauss: How go to page 502. 


Reader: "Thus empiricism is entirely devoid of the popularity 
of transcendentally idealizing reason and however prejudicious 
such empiricism may be to the highest practical principles, there 
is no need to fear that it will ever pass the limits of the 
schools and acquire any considerable influence in the general 
life or any real favor among the multitude." 

Strauss: That is a remarkable assertion. For Kant the scientific 
spirit will never become popular and, therefore, also its impli- 
cations. The multitude will always be attracted by morality and 
religion and never by science and its implications. If there ever* 
was a prophesy which has been refuted by experience it is this 
one. 

There seems to be an apparently conflicting statement in the 
Preface to the second edition on page 54 of the second editions ' v ‘ 

Reader: "Critique alone can sever the root of materialism, fatal-'—• 
ism, atheism, free-thinking, fanaticism and superstition which 
can be injurious universally." 

Strauss: It would seem to me that materialism and atheism can 
become injurious universally, i.e. they can become popular. But 
I think that this relative clause refers only to enthusiasm and 
superstition, and not to the preceding points. Otherwise Kant 
would really be contradicting himself. 

Since we are discussing the Preface to the second edition, let us 
look at page 33 - that is Roman numeral xxxiii. When he says, 

"Thus this possession remains undisturbed and it gains even in 
respect" Do you see that? 


Readers! 
posses 
versal 
of the 
esteem."' 



; the schools are now taught not to presume to 
hi gh er and more extended insight in a matter of uni- 
concern than that which is equally within the reach 
mass of men ever to be held by us in the highest 


Strauss: "Mass of men" is a bad translation. Why not "multitude?" 
So the multitude which for us is most highly regarded. 

_Now that is a statement 

which occurs rarely - if at all - in philosophers prior to Kant. 
That is, of course, the Rousseauan heritage. That the multitude, 
the people, are most respectable to us. Therefore the popularity 

concern is very important to Kant, ^But the people at large are 
protected sufficiently Dy the xact that moral reason ana the 

implications of moral reason - belief in God and the immortality 



of the soul are as accessible to the simplest man as to the most 
developed philosophers. That they do not know the sources of 
comets and more subtle questions, is ■uninteresting# The dignity 
of man does not consist in that as Kant has said with the greatest 
force at the beginning of the Foundations of the Metaphysics of 
Morals which we will read soon. 

The fundamental defect of both empiricism and dogmatism is this: 

Both take the world as a thing in itself. That actually can wait 
to be discussed until later. Well, I can mention it. On page 
535 which Kant makes especially clear regarding these last two 
antinomies. Both sides take the world as a thing in itself, 
whereas we can know the world only as a phenomenon. Therefore, 
that is a resolution of the conflict especially in the case of 
the last two. For example, the third is the universal validity 
of the laws of nature and no freedom, and on the other hand, there 
is freedom. The first is true of the phenomenal world. There 
cannot be any interruption of the system of natural laws. But as 
far as the thing in itself is concerned there may very well be 
such causality by freedom. We will have to discuss this when we- 
come to the question of. freedom# Then we will hear more about 
how Kant understands this distinction between the phenomenal world' 
noumenal world, i.e# between the phenomenal world and the true - 4 ^ 
world, and why this is decisive for historicism. This is perhaps?! 
the most difficult point to understand in Kant 1 s teaching — the 
distinction between the phenomenal and noumenal and the coexistence - 
of the two which is possible and imaginable# 

How, are there any questions from this time or last time? Mr# i K 

Student: Isn't it a bit strange that there be a section entitled 
"The Interest of Pure Reason" in the Critique of Pure Reason ? 

Strauss: I believe I explained that. Kant as a critic, a judge 
must be impartial# That goes without saying# But no one of us 
can be impartial if he is not aware of his biases# That is today 
one of the elementary things in social science. It was always 
known among thi nkin g people, but today it probably has a fancy 
name. Therefore, Kant says, "Let us make it clear what we would 
wish in order to protect ourselves against our biases." That is 
a perfectly sensible thing. By making this remark Kant throws 
light on m a n and hu man reason# That doesn't do any harm, although 
it is only a provisional light because the question of which Mr. 

_.- jfrgs poke. - What is the basis of morality? - must be 

answe re^p% . Kant# But we can provisionally say that we cannot 
help maflaLft/ra distinction between decency and indecency in our- 
selyeg fflM^ thera. We cannot imagine human life without that. 

It is afFimportant consideration. Whether it is the ultimate, 
decisive consideration may be in question. But we cannot always 
think and argue on the ultimate level # 

Now, are there any other questions? 

Student: Isn't it strange that he calls this Pure Reason, rather ■ 
than Impure Reason or Practical Reason ? 

Strauss: He says here "<Jf the Interest of he as on" in this conflict 
He doesn't say"of the conflict of pure reason#" 
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Student: So it is a practical consideration? 

Strauss: Practical reason is also pure according to Kant. But. 
still, your objection is not valid. It is the antinomy of pure 
reason, meaning reason and not merely our desires or our preju¬ 
dices. Kant means that looking at this conflict it is reasonable 
to be in favor of empiricism with a view to the progress of natural 
science. And it is reasonable to take the side of dogmatism from 
the point of view of morality and religion. 

Kant doesn’t claim to solve the problem of antinomies here. It 
is a provisional discussion meant to render possible an impartial 
examination by making clear and explicit our partialities. And 
we see that our partiality here is split. What our scientific 
conscience demands is not in agreement with what our moral con¬ 
science demands. And both kinds of conscience must be satisfied. 
And that Kan t has tried to do in his whole work. Yes? 

Student: Under Dogmatism of Pure Reason do you think that there 
is an implied criticism of Hume also? 

Strauss: No. Hume would be either a dogmatic empiricist or a, 
skeptic. 

Student: What I meant to say is the dogmaticism of empiricism* - 

Strauss: Yes. (inaudible) a skeptic. That is some¬ 

thing else. But that is also not a feasible position according - 
to Kant. Hume surely would not be a dogmatist of pure reason. 

Student: Yes. But I meant that in a sense you can't really 
accuse Hume of being dogmatic towards only what is outside be¬ 
cause he is cutting away even empiricism itself. 

Strauss: Yes. That is why Kant admired him so much. He was im¬ 
partial even to science. But whether Hume was fully aware of 
what he was doing through his critique of causality. That is the 
question. Yes? 

Student: At 494 Kant says that he robs us of all these supports 
for morals and religion - or at least appears to do so. Does that 
last qualifying phrase point to at least the possibility of an 
alliance between empiricism rmd morality? 

Strata i^Bv.C ould it not mean simply that Kant makes the antitheses 
th^j^^^^of these supports or at least seems to deprive us of " 
as it were, remembering the provision character of 
these statements tries to be what he says. At first glance the 
assertion that there is no freedom and that there is no origin 
of the world and no originator of the world has this effect on 

morality. Kant doesn’t wish here to deepen the issue. He merely." 

says what seems to be the case. I take this to be a minor self- 
correction in order not to say too much. In. fact, Kant' speaks 
here only of appearances. 
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There is a great question regarding terminology. To take up 

"philological" first. '’Philological" means _ 

to our "being acted upon in contradistinction to our activity. 

That is all he means here. 

More difficult is "anthropology” as used by Kant. He means by it 
the empirical study of man, and ..not what it means now, the study 
of primitive nations. So all of social science would be "anthro¬ 
pology" in Kant’s sense. 

More serious is the use of the term "intelligible" because the 
intelligible character of which Kant speaks here frequently is 
precisely not intelligible in the ordinary sense of the term. So 
we would have to use a somewhat different term. The simplest 
would be to substitute in each case for "intelligible" when 
occurring in this meaning "noumenal" which is only the Greek, for 

i10 ’^ us ed in ordinary parlance and, therefore,, 
the difficulty is semantically avoided. The phenomenal character 
opposed to the noumenal character. The phenomenal character is 
the known, of the earth. The intelligible character cannot be 
known, strictly speaking - the noumenal character. 

But it.did not become quite clear from your paper how Kant solves 
this difficulty that there is an unbreakable causal nexus so that 
every event in the world including every human action is fully 
determined by precedent causes. And yet there can be freedom. 

How does Kant reconcile that? 

Student: The series of causes which are unbroken occur in the 
field of appearances and hence in time. 

Strauss: But that is a crucial point. That they occur in time is 
obvious. When we speak of preceding we mean temporal. But the 
key point is that you speak of appearances* With what right can 
we speak of appearances? 

Student: Every human action that is not pathological has both a 
phenomenal aspect — that in the field of appearances - n-nfl also 
a noumenal side. 

Strauss: Why don’t we try to make a picture, (blackboard illus¬ 
tration). Here. This would be the human action which you ob¬ 
serve. This holding up of a bank or whatever it may be. Now this 
is determined by n causes. They come together. But then neces¬ 
sarily they hold up the bank. But this is fully understood, 
explained and predetermined. This is one side. And we say that 
it is as much determined as the sun or the rain or whatever it may 


Student: But if this would be the whole story man would just be 
like a rock or whatever. 

Strauss: Man could, not be held responsible. 


Student: There would be no morality 
Strauss: No responsibility in any sense. 

Student: On the other side there is the noumenal character - the 
thing in itself* It has nothing to do with time. 

Strauss: We have a hold-up here. The hold-up is fully explained. 
But there is no essential difference between the hold-up and the 
sacrifice of one's life for other human beings. One is as neces¬ 
sarily determined as the other. Both are natural events. Yet in 
the case of the good deed we are inclined to say that it was a 
good deed or noble deed, and in the other case we would say that 
it was an evil deed or a base deed. What do we imply by mak-i ng 
this distinction for which there is no reason whatsoever on the 
level of causality? 

Student: He implied what the man ought to have done* 

Strauss: So, in other words, we asstime now that the act of the 
hold-up man is caused not by the broken home, but is determined 
by evil choice. He could as well have made the right choice. 

He ought to have made the right choice. Therefore, the determina¬ 
tion which leads to this action does not come from the broken 
home, but from that evil choice. Beyond that we cannot go. So, 
in other words, we have here another kind of causality, but a 
causality through freedom. And this is something which cannot 
be traced to any other cause. Is this clear? And this action 
has no beginning. It is non-temporal and yet an action. 

These two views are incompatible. I mean, either the broken home 
and other such factors area sufficient explanation and we don't 
need the other, or if this (referring to blackboard) is a suf¬ 
ficient explanation, we don't need that. They contradict each 
other. 

How does Kant get rid of the contradiction? . You said it, but 
I want you to repeat it. 

Student: The cause on this side, the broken home etc, we can 
learn from observing. But for the causality of that cause, or 
why it acts, we have to look to the noumenal character. 

Strauss|j No. I am sorry. I believed I had stated it more clear¬ 
ly. TSai causal explanation is based on a systematic disregard 
of the : iaoral character of the action. Therefore, then, th6 ^ 
moral explanation - the evil choice - is sufficient because there 
are people' who come from non-broken homes and also make hold-ups. 
There you have a good nature and not a bad nature, but they also 
commit robberies, etc. So these explanations are all not neces¬ 
sary because of the moral motivation, the moral explanation. 

How does Kant make these two incompatible explanations.compatible? 
That is the question. 

Student: One is the broken home etc. explanation. It is subject 
to the categories. 



Strauss: let us go step by step. Let us first use the simple 
terms for this. This is phenomenal and this is noumenal or con¬ 
cerned with the thing in itself. So the basis of Kant's recon¬ 
ciliation is the distinction between phenomena on the one ban^ and 
things in themselves or noumena, on the other. Oh what is this 
distinction based? 

Student: What we can experience. 

Strauss: Well, we cannot experience noumena nor do we experience 
the phenomena as phenomena. This is already an interpretation. 

We experience, actions, events, beings of all kinds, but that they 
are phenomenal - that requires an act of reflection. 

Student: Unless it is based on reason. 

Strauss: How do we arrive at that? That is the work of the 
Transcendental Analytics and Transcendental Aesthetics - to show 
that all our understanding is based on specific premises, expecial- 
ly temporality and spaciality which are essential not to all under¬ 
standing, but only to human understanding. This is all spacial/ 
temporal. Therefore, Kant says, all objects of experience are - 
as you say - appearances. We can prove that by an imminent analy- 
sis of our understanding. 

And then Kant goes on to say that no appearances without the cause 
of the appearances. But this cause of the appearances as appear¬ 
ances can no longer be an appearance, but it must be something 
being by itself, i.e. the thing in itself or noumenal. 

Is this satisfactory? 

Student: I can't make any use of it. I have the whole (inaudible) 
concept. 

Strauss: Yes. Perhaps, let us consider a few points. 

Let us first take one rather late passage here. See B on page 578. 
First Kant speaks of our ordinary observation. "As .regards this 
empirical character there is hence no limit" This is a nice 
man with a strong will or this is a nice man with a weak will or 
n subdivisions which you might make. Yes? 

Readersv "There is no freedom, and yet in the light of this charac¬ 
ter is th© only way that man can be studied. If, that is to say, 
we are simply observing" 

Strauss: "Observing" is written in very fat letters in the origi¬ 
nal. 

Reader: "And, in the manner of anthropology, seeking to institute 
a physiological exploration into the motive causes of his actions." 

Strauss: "Physiological" is here used in the old Greek sense of 
the word. It means a natural explanation, a scientific explana¬ 
tion. Go on. 

Reader: "But when we consider these actions in their relation to 
reason I do not mea*i speculative reason by which we endeavor to 



explain their coining into being, but reason insofar as it is it¬ 
self the cause producing them." 

Strauss: "Producing" is also underlined. Yes? 

Reader: "if, that is to say, we compare them to reason in its 
practical bearing we find a rule and order altogether different 
from the order of nature. For it may be that all that has hap¬ 
pened in the course of nature and in accordance with its empirical 
grounds must inevitably have happened ought not to have happened. 
Sometimes, however, we find or at least believe that we find that 
the ideas of reason have in actual fact proved their causality in 
respect of the actions of man as appearances, and these actions 
have taken place not because they were determined by empirical 
causes, but because they were determined by grounds of reason." 

Strauss: Kant here makes a distinction which does not necessarily 
presuppose this difficult distinction between phenomena and noume- 
na. This is a distinction between observing or beholding or ex¬ 
plaining and acting. We can look at actions - our own or others' - 
completed. Then we must explain them as necessarily caused by 
preceding causes. But if we look at an anticipated action, of 
course especially of ourselves, at an addendum - as something to 
be done - there the causal explanation is not of the slightest 
help, as you know. So the causal sciences cannot help us in any 
.important way. 

Then we have to look at ourselves in an entirely different way* 

We have to regard ourselves as responsible. A great practical 
importance which Kant does not stress, as far as I remember (but 
which was later on drawn as an inference from Kant), is this. 

For example, there are quite a few decent, moral people who wish 
to be held responsible for their actions and don't wish to have 
their sense of responsibility taken away by psychoanalysis or what 
have you. Yet when judging others they say that they must consi¬ 
der the broken home and the other things. We must do that or we 
would be being unjust. So there is a duality of ways of looking 
at things. It is intelligible and is of use very frequently. 

And Kant, doubtless, prepares this dualism of looking at things 
as acta and, therefore, demanding causal explanation and as addenda 
or things to be done which cannot be understood in causal terms. 

Let us try to understand the distinction between phenomena and 
noumena a little bit more fully without first going into Kant’s 
argument. Now the question is this. The difficulty regarding the 
idea of the thing in itself was stated most forcefully by Hegol, 

The main point can be said to be this: How can you say anything 
about a thing in itself without knowing it to some extent. That 
can be said to be the core of Hegel's criticism of Kant, So there 
are very few people who accept this distinction. 

But the question is, "Can the unknowable thing in itself be pvoid-. 
ed?" Now let us assume that the knovable in the highest and the 
highest and fullest sense is the scientifically knowable or that 
which can be validated or invalidated by science - a very common 
view today. But not everything can be validated or invalidated 
by scinece. For example, the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, all value judgements. To take the formula of 
science can discover the "hows" - the how, for example of planetary 



motion, but not the "why." There is, then, a sphere of genuine 
problems which transcends science. We can even say that the most 
important problems transcend science. For what are any of the 
scientific problems compared with these questions which I men¬ 
tioned? That means that one must recognize an unkn owable thing 
in itself. And I believe that this kind of man, the so-called 
positivist, has no weapon against the distinction. For what they 
tried to do in my lifetime and in the lifetime of some of you 
was that they said - that statements not susceptible of scientific 
validation or invalidation are meaningless. In other words, the 
statement that God is or that God is not, for that matter, is a 
meaningless assertion. So, too, "The soul is mortal" or "The 
soul is immortal" is a meaningless assertion. This is, of course 
sheer nonsense. For everyone who understands the bearing of these 
assertions - however unfounded they may be - would never regard 
them as meaningless. This was a trick concealing a dogmatic 
assertion, namely that what is beyond the power of science does 
not exist. This, of course, cannot be maintained. 

Let us consider a more important criticism of Kant stated in a 
way which seems to be very light. Nietsche in the 
_. Mr. _. - 

Reader: "How the true world finally became a fable. The history 
of an error.. 1) The true world attainable for the saved, the 
pious, the virtuous man. He lives in it. He is it. The older 
form of the idea, relatively sensible, simple and persuasive. 

A circumlocution for the sentence: "I, Plat®, am the truth." 

Strauss: So this was the first stage of the true world. Yes? 

Reader: "The true world. Unattainable for now, but promised 
for the saved, the pious, the virtuous man or for the sinner 
who repents. In progress of the idea it becomes more subtle, 
insidious, incomprehensible. It becomes female. It becomes 
Christian. 

"3) The true world. Unattainable, indemonstrable, unpromisable, 
but the very thought of it a consolation, an obligation, an 
imperative. At bottom, the old sun, but seen through mist and 
skepticism. The idea has become elusive, pale, Nordic,_. 

"4) The true world. Unattainable? At any rate, unattained and 
being unattained, also unknown. Consequently, not consoling, 
redeeming or obligating. How could something unknown obligate us? 
Gray morning. The first yawn of reason. The cock crow of posi¬ 
tivism. 

"5) The true world. An idea which is no longer good for anything, 
not even obligating. An idea which has become useless and 
superfluous. Consequently, a refuted idea. Let us abolish it. 
B-i§kt day. Breakfast. Return of ' and cheerfulness. 

Plato*s embarrassed flush. Pandemonium of al 1 free spirits." 

6) The true world. We have abolished. What world has remained? 
The apparent one perhaps? No. With the true world we have als® 
abolished the apparent one. Noon. Moment of the briefest shadow. 
End of the longest error. High point of humanity. 
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Strauss: Now what does Nietsche say? What is the key point here 
as far as the question is concerned? That we cannot possibly 
speak as most people in Nietsche's time and Nietsche himself 
frequently spoke of the phenomenal world unless we presuppose the 
true world. But if there is no true world we can no longer 
speak of the phenomenal world. There is only the the world. That 
is the point. And that, according to Nietsche, is the end of 
that way leading from Plato to him. 

Incidentally, the distinction between the true world and the 
phenomenal world is, of course, implied in modern science. The 
whole distinction between primary and secondary qualities - to 
use Locke’s terms - or as Eddington called it in a well-known 
description: the scientific table and the table we know from 
our youth. The true table is the scientific table. That means 
that it has hone of the qualities for which it is of any use to 
us and by which it is known to us. 

So Nietsche's view can be stated as follows: against Kant, Kant 
takes, as has often been said, Newtonian physics for granted. For 
Nietsche science - Newtonian or post-Newtonian - is only one 
form among many of world interpretations. Everything which has 
any meaning has this meaning by virtue of men's creative acts. 
These creative acts are not fundamentally the same as the pure 
reason as in Kant, but indefinitely variable - historical. There 
is no beyond. We cannot go beyond this sphere of human interpre¬ 
tation. There is no beyond, no without. Therefore, it does not 
make sense to speak of a thing in itself. The utmost one could 
find, according to Nietsche, beyond or prior to the interpreta¬ 
tion would be a meaningless chaos which functions as matter for 
the creative acts of men. But even here its being understood as 
chaos is already an interpretation. So we can never go beyond 
this world of human interpretation, the anthropomorphic world. 

And the allegedly unanthropomorphic interpretation of the world 
supplied by modern physics is only a disguised anthropomorphism. 

Let us try to understand Kant's point from a slightly different 
point of view. Kant says that knowledge as distinguished from 
mere thinking (we can think things which we do not know) is 
human, only human. This ’'only" human presupposes some awareness 
cf the character of a possible divine knowledge. On the basis 
of what we know we are entitled to speak of human knowledge not 
merely as only human. That is something which Kant borrows from 
earlier thought and of which it is a question; whether it is suf¬ 
ficiently established by his own thought. 

Kant's discussion of freedom in the Critique of Pure Reason pre¬ 
supposes natural science as the perfection of the human under¬ 
standing. In other words, when some shepherd in some out of the 
way mountain range feeds his sheep, he does in principle the same 
as what Newton did. He is only very limited. He does not Apply 
this way of approach which he follows by giving this particular 
food to the sheep and not others. He doesn't apply it, for exam¬ 
ple to comets and other far-fetched objects. 

So natural science is the perfection of the human understanding. 
But this has become a question since the time of Kant. Is modern 
natural science the perfection of the natural understanding or 
is it not rather a specific modification of it? In the moment 
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it proves to be a specific modification and not the perfection 
the question becomes more necessary than ever before: Why science? 
The question which was raised by Nietsche with greater emphasis 
than by anybody else. 

This question cannot be answered scientifically. P cannot be 
answered rationally even for the very simple reason that if it 
could then we would have a rational value judgement to the effect 
that science is good. And, as you know, this is strictly forbid¬ 
den, There is no such thing. Science not merely as the profes¬ 
sion of some individuals, but as an approach, an outlook if 
freely chosen. There are no necessary reasons. And that is a 
very, remarkable thing. It is, in a way, a vindication of Kant 
because it shows us that when we analyze the human understanding 
or science, the fundamental fact at which we eventually arrive 
is not time and space and the categories and other things men¬ 
tioned in the Critique of Pure Reason , but the abyss of freedom. 
Science itself is secondary, derivative, compared with the funda¬ 
mental choice. The primary thing is freedom. 

Now perhaps we will understand better what Kant means when he 
says that the scientific world is the phenomenal world. Freedom 
is noumenal. It belongs to the deepest stratum. 

From today, observations and reflections like those I sketched 
show that however difficult or even unintelligible Kant's doctrine 
of the thing in itself and, particularly, of the relation of the 
noumenal to the empirical character of man may be, contains some 
things which are still carrying great conviction for many of our 
contemporaries. 

Let us now turn to a discussion of the assignment. Kant makes 
first a distinction between two kinds of causality: causality 
from nature and causality from freedom. The causality according 
to nature means that the cause is always the effect of a preceding 
cause. And the causality from freedom means the faculty to 
begin a state simply. That is on page 561B. 

Reader: "By freedom, on the other hand, in its cosmological 
meaning I understand the power of beginning a state spontaneously." 

Strauss: I.e., freedom thus understood is a pure, transcendental 
idea. That means that it wholly transcends all possible experience. 
Why dotti: reason create for itself this idea? That is a bit 
later 

Reader; "But since in this way no absolute totality of condition 
determining causal relations can be obtained, reason creates for 
itself the idea of a spontaneity which can begin to act of itself 
without being required to be determined to action by an antecedent 
cause in accordance with the law of causality." 

Strauss: In other words, in the causal speculation. We are con¬ 
fronted with an indefinite regress. This is the cause. But this 
is itself caused and so on. And reason is dissatisfied with that. 
Therefore it creates the idea of cause which does not any longer 
have a cause. Of course this is wholly useless for our knowledge 



which is empirical knowledge. But let us read on. It is a hit 
later, page 562, beginning. 

Reader: "Freedom in the practical sense is the will's indepen¬ 
dence of coercion through sensuous impulses. For will is sensuous 
insofar as it is pathologically affected by sensuous motives. It 
is animal if it can be pathologically necessitated. The human 
will is certainly an arbitrium . . ." 

Strauss: The literal translation would be "arbitrariness." 

Reader: "The human arbitrariness is certainly an arbitrium sen- 
sitivo , not, however, brute, but free. For sensibility does not 
necessitate its action. There is in man a power of self-determina¬ 
tion independently of any coercion through sensuous impulses. 
Obviously, if all causality in the sensible world were mere nature 
every event would be determined by another in time in accordance 
with necessary laws. Appearances in determining the will would 
have in the actions of the will their natural affect and would 
render the actions necessary. The denial of transcendental freedom 
must, therefore, involve the elimination of a 11 practical freedom. 
For practical freedom presupposes that, although something has not 
happened, it ought to have happened and that its cause in the 
field of appearance is not, therefore, so determined that it 
excludes a causality of our will, a causality which independently 
of those natural causes, even contrary to their force and influence, 
can produce something that is determined in the time order in 
accordance with empirical laws and which can, therefore, begin a 
series of events entirely of itself." 

Strauss: So, in other words, this transcendental'freedom or - as 
kant also said formally - freedom in the cosmological understanding. 
A pure or mere idea of reason, i.e. it is necessary for reason 
to create this idea, but it cannot be of use theoretically. But 
this transcendental idea of freedom is the basis of the practical 
concept of freedom. And Kant makes clear in this passage what 
freedom in the practical sense is. 

The problem which he indicates in the sequel is not physiological 
or psychological, but transcendental. That is to say, Sant could, 
also have said that this is not something ontological. It is tran¬ 
scendental meaning that it cannout be thought without taking into 
consideration the distinction between phenomenal and noumenal. He 
will make this clear in the sequel. 

Let us now read on page 564, the first paragraph. 

Reader: "The difficulty which then meets us in dealing with the 
question regarding nature and freedom is whether freedom is pos¬ 
sible at all, and if it be possible, whether it can exist along 
with the universality of the natural law of causality. Is it 
a truly disjunctive proposition to say that every effect in the 
world must derive either from nature or from freedom? Must we not 
rather say that in one and the same event in different relations 
both can be found?" 

Strauss: In other words, it is not a true distinction because they 
refer to different spheres. Every effect in the world stems from 





nature. It belongs to the phenomenal world and some effects in 
the world stem from freedom. They belong to the noumenal sphere. 

If temporal, spacial events were things in themselves there could 
be no freedom. But, Kant says hav ing proved this or having be¬ 
lieved that he had proved this in the "Transcendental Aesthetics," 
space and time are only phenomena. Hence, they must have causes 
that are not phenomena — intellectual causes, noumena. I repeat 
that this noumenal causality is transtemporal. Let us take a 
passage on page 569. 

Reader: "In its noumenal character, though we can only have a 
general concept of that character." 

Strauss: I.e., no knowledge of it. We can only thing about it. 

Reader: "This same subject must be considered to be free from all 
influence of sensibility and from all determination through ap¬ 
pearances, In as much as it is noumenal nothing happens in it. 
There can be no change requiring dynamical determination in time. 
Therefore, no causal dependence upon appearances and, consequently, 
since natipal necessity is to be met with only in the sensible 
world, this active being must in its actions be independent of and 
free from all such necessity. Ho act begins in this act of being 
itself. But we may yet quite correctly say that the active being 
of itself begins its effects in the sensible world. In so doing 
we should not be asserting that the affect in the sensible world 
can begin of themselves. They are always predetermined through 
antecedent empirical conditions, thought solely through their 
empirical character which is no more than the appearance of the 
noumenal. And, so, are only possible as a continuation of the 
series of natural causes. In this way freedom and nature in the 
full sense of these terms can exist together without any conflict 
in the same actions according as the actions are referred to their 
noumenal or sensible causes." 

Strauss: Is this not rather difficult to understand? This 
noumenal sphere in which nothing happens which is transtemporal!> 
which is tactile. Can there be any action which is transtemporal. 
It is hard to understand, isn’t it? 

Sometimes it is helpful to consider the premises, the historical 
premises, which a t hink er makes. Especially in the case of Kant 
that is unavoidable, Is there any basis for such a notion of 
transtemporal and yet active. In the tradition antedating Kant? 

Student*. Aristotle. 

Strauss: The whole theological tradition. God and the blessed. 

Of course, this would not entitle Kant to assert it, but it is 
hard to understand Kant without taking into consideration this 
possibility that he did make such borrowings from the tradition. 

Mr. _? 

Student: Doesn't the Biblical tradition presuppose that the world 
was created out of (inaudible) 

Strauss: Not in a literal sense. In other words, Kant would not 
assert that we must assume, that the world was created, say. 



5,700 years ago. This he would regard as unfounded. But if we 
must assume as, according to Kant, we must, that on the basis of 
morality, i,e. to be consistently moral, if we must assume that 
there must be a God and that this God is then understood as the 
ultimate cause, and then the world as a cause, and to that extent 
a beginning. 

Generally speaking, whenever you have this notion of progress in 
the sense in which it was very common in the 18th century, then 
there is presupposed a beginning of men on earth. Otherwise you 
come back to the-Aristotelian or Platonic cataclysms and then 
there is not the one line of progress. 

Student: How is the notion of a beginning compatible with the 
idea that a cause , , , 

Strauss: Speculatively we cannot make any use of it. In other 
words, speculatively Darwin and other such terrible persons are 
right. But if we would leave it at Darwin and his successors and 
if this were the whole truth, then morality would be impossible. 
Morality would be a kind of stimulus and response, an affair of 
some morbid form of motives, Kant placed no obstacles in the way 
of causal scientific explanation anywhere. Yet Kant (inaudible) 
of the whole sphere of science. He had to remove science in 
order to find room for faith. 

Student: But my question is this: On the basis of Kant’s own 
terms and of the Bible it seems that if one presupposes that the 
world were created by God then, at least in terms of that world, 
it was created at a point in time, 

Strauss: Yes, but that is very hard to say because the Bible 
doesn’t say anything about the time. You introduced into the 
Bible a question which arose only after the collision of the Bible 
with. Greek science. Surely it doesn’t exist in the Old Testament. 
Secondly, for Kant the Bible is nothing sacrosanct as we will see 
when we come to his discussions of the first chapters of the 
Bible in which he discusses what he calls the conjectural begin¬ 
nings of the universe. 

Student: It seems to me that this discussion is not Biblical or 
Aristotelian. Aristotle’s substance is not active, I think that 
this argument is very reminiscent of Leibniz. Kant doesn’t want 
to say too much about the thing in itself. Just to the degree 
of which,he says here, ’’New action begins in this act of being 
itselfBut we might quite correctly say that the act of being 
of itself begins its effects in the sensible world.” It seems 
very much like the discussion of a monad in Leibniz’s Metaphysics 
tor something which can begin acting on its own spontaneously, 

Strauss: But that leads to the very complicated question: What 
is the relation of the monads to the spatial/temporal world? 

And there is at least the possibility that the monads - that is 
the way in which Kant understood Leibniz - that the monads are 
the noumenal world. Hence, transtemporal and trans-spatial. 

The spatial and temporal world is a phenomenon, as Leibniz says, 

>-— _ .. * a well-founded phenomenon, but nonetheless 

a phenomenon.It is most simple to say that traditional theology 
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natural theology, not Biblical theology - as it was taught at 
German Protestant universities especially in the 18th century and 
as Kant himself taught it in his classes (Kant did not teach in 
his classes his own philosophy, not because he was afraid to 
teach it, but this was a contract, i.e. he was paid to teach meta¬ 
physics according to the textbooks). According to this view 
which goes back to much older sources - to scholasticism and 
ultimately to Augustine - there is no difficulty in asserting 
that there is activity, actuality. Transtemporal. 

Let us go a bit further to page 574. 

Reader: "This intelligible ground does not have to be considered 
in empirical enquiries. It concerns only thought in the pure 
understanding and, although the affects of this thought and action 
and the pure understanding are to be met with in the appearances." 

Strauss: Or the phenomenal. That is part of the German word 
Erscheinung which is sometimes translated by "phenomenon" and 
sometimes by "appearances.” What shall we do?xj We have to make 
up our minds. "Phenomenon” is only the Latin or Greek term for 
Erscheinung . 

Reader: "These phenomena must, nevertheless, be capable of 
complete causal explanation in terms of other phenomena" 

Strauss: Of complete explanation. So, in other words, this 
hold-up man is, in principle, completely intelligible by the 
empirical sciences• 

Reader; "We have to take their extremely empirical character as 
the supreme ground of explanation, leaving entirely out of ac¬ 
count their noumenal character, that is the transcendental cause 
of the empirical character as being completely unknown save inso¬ 
far as the empirical serves for for its sensible side." 

Strauss: So, in other words, when I observe this hold-up man 
then I explain it causally as we have seen. But I can also regard., 
this nasty character as the sensual side of the choice which he 
has made, namely of the wicked choice. Yes? 

Reader: "Let us apply that to experience. Man is one of the 
phenomena of the sensible world and insofar one of the natural 
causes,- the causality of which must stand under empirical laws. 
Like all other things in nature he must have an empirical charac¬ 
ter. This pharacter wa come to know through the powers and 
faculties which he reveals in his actions. In lifeless or merely 
animal nature we find no ground for thinking that any faculty 
is contingent otherwise than in a merely sensible ma n ner. Man, 
however, who knows all the rest of nature solely through the 
senses knows himself also through mere aperception, and this in¬ 
deed through acts and inner determinations which he cannot regard 
as impressions of the senses. He is thus to himself on the one 
hand, a phenomena, and on the other hand in respect of certain 
faculties the action of which cannot be ascribed to the recepti¬ 
vity of sensibility, a merely noumenal object. We entitle these 
faculties understanding and .reason. The latter in particular 
we distinguish as quite peculiar from all emprically conditioned 



powers. For it views its objects merely in the light of ideas 
and in accordance with them determines the understanding which 
then proceeds to make an empirical use of its own similarly pure 
concepts.” 

Strauss: This seems to complicate matters a bit. We observe 
all k i nd s of things in the phenomenal world without getting into 
any troubles except when we come to man. Man does not simply 
belong to the phenomenal world, and because he has understanding 
and reason. Understanding and reason cannot be explained psych¬ 
ologically, physiologically. Simply stated, understanding and 
reason are the ground of the phenomenal world and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be explained in terms of the phenomenal world. Does this 
make sense? 

Take another example. Try to have a psychology of thinking in 
which you try to understand acts of thinking mechanically. Say, 
on the basis of stimulus and response or such other things. But 
assuming that a man makes a perfectly sound syllogism. Can this 
be understood in terms, say, of stimulus and response? If he 
makes a blunder then you can say, "Well, he was asleep or was 
drunk or thought of something else," etc. So errors are in need 
of an explanation, let us say of a scientific explanation. But 
correct thinking is not, as such, in need of psychological explana¬ 
tion. This is also something which is implied in what Kant says 
here. 

Man does not simply belong to the phenomenal world by the mere 
fact that he has understanding and reason. Yes? 

Student: Does that mean that understanding and thinking can them¬ 
selves be understood without reflection upon the phenomenal world? 

Strauss: Yes* It cannot. This was a great controversy in the 
last decades of the 19th century and the first decade of this 
century between two schools. I know that discussion especially 
from Germany. I believe that Germany was the main seed, but I 
believe that it was effective, too, in the. other countries. There 
was a way of thinking called psychologism and psychologism was 
an attempt to give an account of logic and logical thinking in 
psychological terms. Psychology was still at that time associa- 
tionist. The most famous document is the first volume of 
Logical Investigation . I do not even know whether they are trans¬ 
lated- Jjato English. 

For this question is not immediately relevant, but as this 

passage shows the understanding and the reason cannot be under¬ 
stood in terms of the phenomenal world and we can give this 
account which I believe comes closest to what Kant himself meant. 

To say that they are the ground of the phenomenal world and, there¬ 
fore, cannot be explained in terms of the phenomenal world. 

Student: But these two positions which you outlined wouldn't 
exhaust the possibilities. 

Strauss: Well, not entirely. But then we would have to bust the 
case wide - if I may use this petty mason expression - we would 
have to see how these problems appear if we look at them from, 
say* the Aristotelian or Platonic point of view which we must do. 



But I propose that we do that when we come to the primary subject 
of this course, Kant’s moral writings. The Aristotelian psycholo¬ 
gy is, of course, of an entirely different character than, say, 
Hume’s psychology and psychology stemming from Hume. 

Reason and understanding in the theoretical sense transcend the 
phenomenal world, but not in the same sense as that reason with 
which we are particularly concerned here, that is to say in the 
sequel. Go on reading please. 

Reader: "That this reason has causality or that we at least re¬ 
present it to ourselves as having causality, is evident from the 
imperatives which in all matters of conduct we impose as rules 
upon our active powers. "Ought” expresses a kind of necessity and 
of connection with grounds which is found nowhere else in the 
whole of nature. The understanding can know in nature only what 
is, what'.has been or what will be. We cannot say that anything 
in nature ought to be other than what in all these time relations 
it actually is. When we have the course of nature alone in view, 
"ought" has no meaning whatsoever." 

Strauss: This is underlying the fact/value distinction today. 

It is a necessary but not sufficient condition as I have stated 
earlier. Yes? 

Reader: "It is just as absurd to ask what ought to happen in 
the natural world as to ask what properties a circle ought to 
have. All that we are justified in asking is, ?What happens in 
nature?* What are the properties of the circle?’ This ought 
expresses a possible action the grounds of which cannot be any¬ 
thing but a mere concept, whereas in the case of a merely natural 
action the ground must always be phenomenal. The action to 
which the ’ought’ applies must indeed be possible under natural 
conditions. These conditions, however, do not play any part in 
determining the will itself, but only determing the effect and 
its consequences in the phenomenal. No matter how many natural 
grounds or how many sensuous impulses may impel me to will, they 
canrnever give rise to the ’ought,' but only to a willing which, 
very far from being necessary, is always conditional. And the 
’ought’ pronounced by reason confronts such willing with a limit, 
with an end, nay, more - it forbids or authorizes it. Whether 
what is willed be an object or a mere sensibility, pleasant or a 
pure reason, reason will not give way to any ground which is. 
empirically given. Reason does not here follow the order of things 
as th«|| present themselves in the phenomenal, but frames for it¬ 
self 1pm perfect spontaneity an order of its own according to 
ideas tfo which it adapts the empirical conditions and according to 
which it declares actions to be necessary even although they have 
never taken place and perhaps never will take place. And at the 
same time reason also presupposes that it can have causality in 
regard to all these actions since, otherwise, no empirical effects 
could be expected from its ideas." 

Strauss: Kant says here, anticipating what he will develop in 
his criticism of moral philosophy, what the "ought" implies. The 
"ought" which we presuppose in all moral judgements about our¬ 
selves or others. The "ought" implies that this and this "ought" 
to be done without making any assertions as to whether it has 



been done or will be done. It only asserts that there is some¬ 
thing in man.by virtue of which he is aware that he ought to in¬ 
fluence the phenomenal world, to act within the phenomenal world 
in a certain way without any implications that he will so act. 

Let us read a little bit later the note on page 579. 

Reader: "The real morality of actions, their merit or guilt, 
even that ^ of their own conduct thus remains entirely hidden from 
us. Our imputations can refer only to the empirical character. 

How much of this character is ascribable to the pure effect of 
freedom, how much to mere nature, that is to faults of tempera¬ 
ment for which there is no responsibility, or to its happy con¬ 
stitution the desserts of fortune, can never be determined and 
upon it, therefore, no perfectly just judgements can be passed." 

Strauss: So, in other words, that is the practical meaning of 
what Kant means when he says that the intelligible character or 
the intellectual character is unknowable. We cannot know in our 
own or in any other man's case the true merit or guilt. We can¬ 
not judge fairly because this last and irreducible act of freedom 
is wholly unknowable. It must be presupposed. 

You are surprised. And you could say that if a man commits a 
manifestly beastly action, are we not then entitled to say that 
he has a wicked motive? That is a difficulty and we will try to 
face it when we have read more of Kant’s moral philosophy. 

student: Surely there is an echo of "Just not lest ye be judged” 
m that passage. 

Strauss: Yes, but Kant says "Don't judge yourself. Don’t believe 
you can judge yourself." Kant doesn't say it that simply. He 
sq,ys that we cannot judge with perfect justice. 

There is one other point - the illustration which was already 
quoted by Mr. Rage 582. Let us read that. 

Reader: "In order to ill u strate this regulative principle of 
reason by an example of its empirical employment. Not, however, 
to confirm it for it is useless to endeavor to prove transcendental 
propositions. Let us take a voluntary action ..." 

Strauss: "Voluntary." That is in German willkurlich which de¬ 
pends upon the arbitrium of man. Yes? 

Reader:"A fellow tells a malicious lie, spreading a certain con¬ 
fusion in society. First of all we endeavor to discover the 
motives to which it has been due and, then, secondly, in the 
light of these we proceed to determine how far the actions and 
its consequences can be imputed to the offender. As regards the 
first question we trace the empirical character of the action to 
its sources." 

Strauss: The broken home and so on. Yes? 

Reader: ”We proceed in this enquiry just as we should for ascer¬ 
taining for a given natural effect the series of its determining 
causes. But although we believe that the action is thus deter— 
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mined, we nonetheless blame the agent not, indeed, on account 
of his unhappy disposition nor on account of the circumstances 
that have influenced him, nor even on account of his previous 
way of life. For we presuppose that we can leave out of considera¬ 
tion what his way of life may have been, that we can regard the 
past series of events as not having occurred and the act as being 
completely unconditioned by any preceeding state.” 

Strauss* You see now why Kant insists on this absolute beginning 
beyond time. In every moment, a man - no matter how wicked he 
has lived before - is a source of original purity. His spirit 
in him is in no way impaired by his previous conduct. Go on. 

Reader* ”Our blame, just as if the agent in and by himself 
began in this action an entirely new series of consequences. 

Our blame is based on a law of reason whereby we regard reason 
as a cause that, irrespective of all the above-mentioned empiri¬ 
cal conditions, could have determined and ought to have deter¬ 
mined the agent to act otherwise. This causality of reason we 
do not regard as only a cooperating agency, but as complete In 
itself even when the sensuous Impulses do not favor or are di¬ 
rectly opposed to it. The action Is ascribed to the agent’s 
noumenal character. In the moment when he utters the lie the 
guilt is entirely his. Reason, irrespective of all empirical 
conditions of the act, is completely free and the lie Is entirely 
due to its default." 

Strauss* That is a very clear statement of that state of things. 

which I tried to put here on the blackboard. Both explanations 
are sufficient and, therefore, there is a clear contradiction 
which can be resolved, according to Kant, only by ascribing the 
two explanations to two radically different spheres* the pheno¬ 
menal on the one hand and the noumenal on the other. 

Student* Is this a reconcileable conflict? 

Strauss* The antimony exists prior to its resolution. But the 
resolution - and that is the point which goes through the whole 
argument - destroys theoretical metaphysics. Because a theore¬ 
tical metaphysician must assert that one or the other of the two 
assertions is theoretically true. Kant says that that which is 
theoretically true - because it is the only condition of coherent 
explanation of phenomena - is valid only for the phenomenal 
world. And the other, which is morally true, cannot be asserted 
theoretically. It can be asserted only on the basis of the 
moral consciousness. So Kant infers the antinomy. 
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Thank you very much. That was a very good paper. There was only 
one point which did not convince me. You said that Kant criticize 
Pascal's wager. I would rather say that he agrees with Pascal, 
if not with quite Pascal's manner. What does Kant say about 
wagers and betting? 

Studenti It is the touchdown of pragmatic belief. 

Straussi He knew that some men are willing to bet, say, one 
dollar, but when it comes to betting one hundred dollars they 
become hesitant. So the test of the strength of our pragmatic 
belief is betting. This has nothing to do with Pascal®s doctrine 
because Kant, at least, would not say that Pascal®s problem in¬ 
volves pragmatic concerns, but rather moral beliefs. But regard¬ 
ing his moral beliefs what does it suggest to us about the alter¬ 
natives. The moral man believes that there will be another life, 
and this will strengthen his moral life. But what about the 
immoral man? He will simply say that since there is no God and 
no future life he will simply say that he will live as he sees 
fit providing he avoids the earthly judges. 

What does Kant say? 

Student* He has no certainty that there is no God and no future- 
life. 

Strauss* Yes, And is this not fundamentally what Pascal does? 

Student* Well, Pascal says that one must wager whereas Kant seems 
to say that the Immoral man . • * 

Strauss* No. Kant says, in a way, the same thing. H6 doesn't 
speak of wagers, Pascal speaks only of Christianity and not of 
a future life and God in general. But apart from that is it not 
the same problem? 

Student* Well, it is the same problem, but I think that Kant 
thinks that he has a better solution to it than that of Pascal. 

Strauss*? But is it not a confirmation, rather, of Pascal's wager 
notion^ That we cannot be oertain and it is more prudent to 
reckon with this possibility of God and punishment after death? 

Student t In that sense; yes• 

Strauss* Good. That is the main issue. 

Now it has become clear from Mr. _®s paper how adequate is 

what Kant himself said about the soul. That which counts ulti¬ 
mately is morality or call it moral wisdom. Theoretical wisdom 
is strictly subordinate to that. In this most Important respect, 
morality and its essential Implications - belief in God and in a 
future life - the simplest man is in no worse position than the 
greatest philosopher. 



But you reminded us of another man to whom Kant defers by paying 
him the great honor of taking a motto from his work - Bacon. 

Bacon was, by the way, also highly admired by Bousseau. This 
perhaps helps us understand Kant's teaching as presented in this 
section and, in a way, in his whole work. Of course we must take 
a broad view of Bacon and not limit ourselves to what Bacon 
explicitly teaches. Bacon was, as it were, the originator of 
modern philosophy. 


Let us be a bit more correct historically and speak of Hobbes 
when we speak of Bacon* Hobbes was not too great a celebrator 
of Bacon, but in such matters contemporaries cannot be trusted, 

Kant says by his critique of pure theoretical reason that meta¬ 
physical knowledge is impossible. I mean metaphysical in the 
traditional sense of the word. Hence the theoretical life'cannot 
be the highest life. The truly human life is the moral life. 

Not what was the Baconian-Hobbian assertion regarding the so- 
called contemplative ideal? What did they say about- theoretical 
knowledge or science deviating from Aristotle? 

Student* Science properly understood is in the service of man¬ 
kind. 


Strauss* They use a more precise word than "mankind." 

Student* The sake of power for the relief of man's estate, 

Strauss* Yes, "Power" is the decisive word. Here we see the 
difference from Kant. Kant would say - if we try to make it 
into a simple formula - "Science for the sake of what?" 


Student* For the sake of morality. 


Strauss* Yes. Because the’ end of man can never be theoretical 
perfection, but can only be morality. So as great as is the 
difference between power and morality, as great is the change 
which Kant effected in moral philosophy. 


Let us consider this regarding a parallel point and that concerns 
happiness. What does Kant say about happiness? What does he 
say here in this section? We will hear more about it when we 
come tq^the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals . 

Studentfll From the empirical point of view it is the ultimate 
end of all desires and senses. It is the one word which combines 
everything that we seek for. That is, on an empirical basis. 

Strauss t But is it the end of man? 

Student* Not as man. 

Strauss* As what? 


Student* As a sensual animal. 

Strauss* But does this work out? How do we go about it? I 



mean, what is happening. Satisfaction of all our desires, or 
what? 


Studentr The question is whether happiness could be satisfaction 
from an empirical point of view. Will it be obtained from a moral 
point of view if a man is worthy of happiness. 

Strauss# Yes. But we are speaking now of happiness. What Kant 
Implies and even states is that happiness is a very questionable 
end. It is a natural end, but a questionable end. 

Now let us look back to Aristotle to get some help in seeing what 
the peculiarity of Kant is. What does Aristotle say about the 
end of man? How does he call it? 


Studenti . _which we translate as happiness. 

Strauss# Yes. Let us translate it as happiness as everyone did. 
The etymology we can forget about. That may be necessary in 
other connections but not now. Happiness is the end of man. 
Everyone agrees with that. If one wants a different paraphrase 
of it, one can say, "An enviable state of being pleased - en¬ 
viable satisfaction.™ I say enviable because you find sometimes 
moronic people who are smiling all the time, but no one really 
envies him unless he is very unhappy and would exchange places 
with anyone. So an enviable state of satisfaction. 

But, still, there are various forms of that. For example, some 
people regard wealthy men as such happy. Is Aristotle satisfied 
with that? No. Because he has lived too long to agree with 
that. But what is happiness according to Aristotle? 

Student# Achieving excellence. 

Strauss# Yes. Let us say virtuous activity. “Activity™ because 
if you are only dormant with your virtue that is not enough.. 
Virtuous activity, yes. But this needs something else. Does 
not virtuous activity have conditions? 

Student# A modest competence. 


Strauss# Yes. What Aristotle calls the equipment. So, let us 
Y ® — that is happiness. But with the emphasis on virtuous 
aotltmaigeaning that if you lose all your equipment and are 
a ^jwBp|?3.3- condition like Priam at the conquest of Troy, His 
happiijjgirwas undamaged because his nobility of character was 
undams^p#* He suffered very much, but this gave him an occasion 
even to exercise moral virtue, his nobility. 


So we can say that for Aristotle the core of happiness is moral 
virtue. For Kant morality is something radically different from 
Aristotle. For in Kant's thinking you may be perfectly moral, 
but that does not in any way guarantee you happiness. In a pas¬ 
sage on page 838 in the second edition or thereabouts, Kant 
states the problem. Let us say that the good life consists in 
never aoting unjustly. Still, does this suffice for us? Do we 
not also desire not to suffer Injustice? This has nothing to 
do with our morality. It has to do with the morality of other 
people. But we need both. So just as Socrates distinguished 




between acting lnjustly or not acting lnjustly and suffering 
injustice or not suffering injustice, Kant distinguishes between 
morality here and happiness there. So happiness does not in¬ 
clude morality. Nevertheless there is a link between the two 
things. That is indicated by Kant's formula* worthiness of 
happiness. What is behind this formula? Let us look back at 
people like Hobbes, Bacon, Locke and so on. They may be said to 
have claimed against Aristotle, "You speak of happiness, the 
natural end of man. But that doesn't exist." I will read to 
you one passage of Hobbes which is polemical, but not against 
Aristotle in particular. 

Leviathan . Chapter 6 towards the end* "Continued success in 
obtaining those things which a man from time to time desires, 
that is to say continual prospering. That is what men call 
felicity. I mean felicity of this life. For there is no such 
thing as perpetual tranquility of mind because life itself is 
but motion and can never be without desire nor without fear. 

No more than without sense." He doesn't speak of happiness in 
the other life because it doesn't know anything about that* For 
Hobbes there is no happiness in the sense of a state, of a 
level which there would be for Aristotle. 

Happiness, we can say, in Hobbes is radically subjective. Dif¬ 
ferent people have different notions of happiness, and the same 
man at different times. So happiness is something by which we 
cannot take our bearings at all because of its radical subjecti¬ 
vity. That is very bad. How shall we guide our lives then? 

How can there be a society of men if there are no common goals? 
The answer which these men give is this* While happiness is 
radically subjective - this is, of course, my bad, modern lingo, 
but I must make myself understood - there are conditions of 
happiness which apply to whatever you understand by happiness. 
These conditions are, in the first place, life* in the second 
plaoe, you must be free to circulate - freedom. Your possibility 
of becoming happy - whatever you understand by happiness - will 
be restrained if you are locked up. Third, you must have the 
freedom to pursue happiness as you understand happiness. I am 
trying to quote the Declaration of Independence. So, in other 
words, while happiness is radically subjective, there are condi¬ 
tions of happiness which are universally valid regardless of 
what you understand by happiness. 

When Emit speaks of worthiness of happiness he does something 
comparable to what these earlier thinkers did - to replace 
happiness by a condition of happiness. Only Kant now calls this 
condition the worthiness of happiness. But this is strictly 
parallel to what I said before, i.e. that he replaces science 
for the sake of power by science for the sake of morality. 

There are quite a few things which we have to consider here. 

Where shall we begin. He says at the beginning of today's 
assignment, page 823. We won't read that now. Human reason is 
in need of discipline or which he has spoken in the preceding 
section. But this is very humiliating, that reason itself 
should need discipline. But, fortunately for reason, reason 
itself alone can exercise this discipline. 
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Then he turns to the subject, "The Canon for Pure Reason," 
meaning for the right use of pure reason* It can concern only 
its practical use as is stated in this first section. 

Now let us turn to the first section of "The Last End of the 
Pure Use of our Reason." ( The Critique of Pure Reason. Norman 
Kemp Smith tr. second edition). 

Readeri "Reason is impelled by a tendency of its nature" 

Strauss* "Of its nature." Let us not forget that reason has 
a nature. Now this nature is different from the nature of 
which Kant generally speaks, but it is important that Kant 
can still speak and must speak of the nature of reason. 

Let us perhaps read on page 826. 

Reader* "The final aim to which the speculation of reason 
... in accordance with a maxim which is inviolable, and which 
is so fundamental that without it we should not be able to 
employ reason in any empirical manner whatsoever" 

Strauss* We already know that. Go to the end of the paragraph. 

Reader* 'These three propositions are for speculative reason 
always transcendent, and allow of no immanent employment - that 
is, employment in reference to objects of experience, and so in 
some manner really of service to us - but are in themselves, 
notwithstanding the very heavy labours which they impose upon 
our reason, entirely useless." 

Strauss* These are, therefore, in no way necessary for know¬ 
ledge and yet they are nevertheless urgently recommended to 
us by our reason. Then their importance can only concern the 
practical. And then he explains what the practical is which 
was stated properly by Mr. _. 


Then he makes the distinction between pragmatic laws and moral 
laws. Pragmatic laws are laws of prudence aiming at our hap¬ 
piness, happiness understood In an amoral sense. Whereas, 
moral laws are radically distinguishable. 

Now, in the paragraph after the next ... 


Readepjr The whole equipment of reason, in the discipline 
which may be entitled pure philosophy ... in the constitu¬ 
tion of our reason, been directed to moral Interests alone." 


Strauss* You see here the way in which Kant speaks in the 
language of teleological theology. Kant does not make here 
clear as he does later on that there is a nature wisely pro¬ 
viding for us. This cannot be theoretically true. It cannot 
be asserted as a theoretical truth. But, nevertheless, the 
whole argument here is* What is the purpose of nature in 
preventing us from having theoretical knowledge regarding God 
and Immortality while enabling us to have a moral faith in a 
God and in immortality? Here belief in God and lmmortalitv 
are presenting as presuppositions of morality and they are 



explicitly so-called later on. This is not exactly what Kant 
means as comes out in his later moral writings. 

Regarding freedom there is an important passage on page 830. He 
repeats first what he had said before in the passage which we 
read last time on the distinction between the arbltrium brutum 
and the arbitrlum liberum . 

Reader* "Practical freedom can be proved through experience . . 
These laws are therefore to be entitled practical laws." 

Straussi Now this distinction which Kant makes here between 
laws of nature and laws of freedom is used throughout in his 
later writings. This is a milestone. Kant no longer speaks of 
natural laws in the traditional sense. He limits the natural 
laws in the Newtonian sense. The moral laws are called laws of 
freedom. This break with nature of which we will see more, is 
indicated by the terms. But the point which you surely observed 
is that natural freedom can be demonstrated by experience. What 
experience means here is hard to say* Whether he means here the 
experience of natural science or ordinary experience. I believe 
that it is safer to say that he means by that ordinary exper¬ 
ience. 

Now there comes a rather strange passage on page 831. 

Reader* "Whether reason is not, in the actions through which 
it prescribes laws ... as long as we are considering what 
ought and what ought not be be done." 

Strauss* So, in other words, how this freedom would look if 
we had trans-empirical knowledge, no one can say. And this can 
of course, also give rise to an extreme skepticism. That it may 
again be nature. What does this mean? But Kant says, at any 
rat^ that for our practical use it is of no Interest because we 
cannot know anything of what he calls transcendental freedom. 

And the practical freedom. What does he say about that? 

Reader* "While we thus through experience know practical freedom 
to be one of the causes in nature, namely, to be a causality 
of reason in the determination of the will, transcendental 
freedom demands the independence of this reason - in respect 
of its causality, in beginning a series of appearances - from 
all determining causes in the sensible world. Transcendental 
freedoa^fs 1 thus, as it would seem, contrary to the law of 
naturej&jmd therefore to all possible experience; and so remains 
a problem.* 

Strauss* This is, I think, a rather loose restatement of what 
he said in discussing the antinomy between natural causality and 
causality of freedom. 

Now let us turn, then, to the second section, "The Ideal of the 
Highest Good." We have heard Kant ? s formulation in the second 
paragraph. "All the interests of my reason." He says here 
"my reason" because the questions are, "What can I know?" "What 
ought I to do?" "What may I hope?" This is confirmed later 
by what he says on page 857* "One cannot say that it is morally 
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certain that there is a God, hut only that I am morally oertain." 
This is strictly concerning me. Existential, as people have 
called it later. There cannot be an objective certainty* 

Now the key question here for Kant is, "What may I hope?" Be¬ 
cause the first has been answered in the Critique of Pure Season , 
and the second is not problematic from Kant’s point of view 
because we have the moral law within us. But the third question, 
will you read that part please? Page 834-. 

Reader* "The third question - If I do what I ought to do ... 
because something does happen." 

Strauss* Now what does he mean by the former and the latter? 

What is the former and what is the latter? 

Student* The first and second laws of morality. 

Strauss* More precisely, first the practical and second, the 
theoretical. That is correot. 


Now he goes over to the distinction between happiness and the 
worthiness of happiness. The distinction is clear. Someone 
may be worthy of happiness without being happy. Worthy of hap¬ 
piness can only be the moral man as Kant will explain later on. 

Now let us turn to page 835 , 


Student* "I assume that there really are pure moral laws." 

Strauss* That is important, "I assume." Kant has not estab- 
JLished that and, in a way, he never establishes it at all in the 
critique of Pure ~Reason . We have to turn to the Foundations of 
Metaphysic al Morals . Begin again. -- 


Reader* "I assume that there really are pure moral laws . . . 
in so far as he makes the effort to think such a law clearly." 


Strauss* That is, of course, hard. If he thinks of such a law 
then he must think of it as absolutely commanding. But must he 

conceive of morality in terms of law? That would be the question, 
co on. 


Reader t Pure reason, then, contains, not indeed in its specu¬ 
lative employment, but in its practical employment which is also 
* Principles of the possibility of experience, namely, of 
such actions as, in accordance with moral precepts, might 
be met with in the history of mankind." 


ShTtSf 8 **, 2 f mai \* History has here a very innocent meaning, 
inings that people, chroniclers or newspapers made records. 

That, in contradistinction to the philosophy of history. Go on. 


Reader* 

place, 


"For since reason commands that such actions should take 
it must be possible for them to take place." 


Strauss* Because reason cannot be unreasonable. Yes? 
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Reader* "Consequently, a special kind of systematic unity . . . 
Accordingly It is in their practical, meaning thereby their moral 
employment, that the principles of pure reason have objective 
reality." 

Strauss* What does Kant mean when he says that reason has, 
indeed, in regard to freedom in general - but not in regard to 
the whole nature - causality? He follows the German sentence 
structure. Reason has causality in regard to freedom in general, 
but not in regard to the whole of nature. 

Student* The existence of rational beings is not a priori 
necessary. 

Strauss* Surely not. But that is not, I think, what he means 
here. Reason vouches for the possibility of acting morally. 

"Thou ought," hence "Thou canst." That follows. If I know 
that this is my duty I know that I can fulfill it. Otherwise 
it couldn’t be my duty. But reason has no causality in regard 
to the whole of nature. And this is exactly the point. We can¬ 
not vouch for our happiness. We can make ourselves worthy of 
happiness. But our power stops there. We can refrain from 
acting unjustly, but we cannot prevent other people from doing 
injustice to us. Therefore, if we want to have a harmony 
between acting Justly and not suffering injustice, this cannot 
be achieved by man, but only by a being which has causality 
in regard to the whole of nature. That is to say God. This is 
the connection. It is stated a little bit later on page 836 , 
bottom. 

Reader* "This is the answer to the first of the two questions 
of pure reason that concern its practical interest*-Do that 
through which thou becomest worthy to be happy. The second 
question is*-If I so behave as not to be unworthy of happiness, 
may I hope thereby to obtain happiness? In answering this 
question we have to consider whether the principles of pure 
reason, which prescribe the law a priori , likewise connect 
this hope necessarily with it." 

Strauss* Is the question understood? Assuming that pure reason 
prescribes pure moral law, does it therefore follow that pure 
reason entitles us to hope for that reward for our moral actions 
(without which reward there would be a terrible disharmony 
within the word between virtue and the reward for virtue)? 

Kant says, "Yes. This is, indeed, the case." 

Let us read on page 838 , the second paragraph. Kant’s answer, 
to repeat, is in the affirmative. We are entitled - even com¬ 
pelled - to hope for the existence of such a supreme intelli¬ 
gence which rewards virtue. 

Reader* "The idea of such an intelligence in which the most 
perfect moral will, united with supreme blessedness, is the 
cause of all happiness in the world-so far as happiness stands 
in exact relation with morality, that is, with worthiness to be 
happy-I entitle the ideal of the supreme good ." 
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Strauss * Namely, the idea of such an intelligence. Or, simply 
'stated, the supreme good is God which is, of course, the tradi¬ 
tional view. But in Kant it comes in as a necessary implication, 
not to say consequence, of morality. Yes? 

Header* "It is, therefore, only in the ideal of the supreme 
original good" 

Strauss* The "original goods" namely because they are derivative 
goods like men. Yes. 

Reader* "that pure reason can find the ground of this connection 
, • . Thus God and a future life are two postulates which, ac¬ 
cording to the principles of pure reason, are, Inseparable from 
the obligation which that same reason imposes upon us." 

Strauss* It couldn’t express itself more strongly. In other 
words, if there is a moral law, then we are compelled to hope 
that God exists and that there is a future life. So Kant_„really 
does what Rousseau was aiming at in The Profession of Faith of 
which I spoke in the first meeting, namely to find metaphysical 
teaching which would be strictly related' to morality and nothing 
else. What Rousseau or his character, the Vicar, tried to do, 
but failed to do, Kant succeeds in doing at least much better. 

Kant uses evert stronger language in the next paragraph. 

Reader* "Morality, by Itself, constitutes a system. Happiness, 
however, does not do so, save in so far as it is distributed 
in exact proportion to morality." 

Strauss* That happiness is not a system is a somewhat scholas¬ 
tic way of saying that it does not have an order and, therefore, 
it cannot be an ideal of reason-. It can only be an ideal of the 
imaginatiorr as Kant puts it elsewhere. Therefore, happiness 
cannot be the standard. Only morality can be. Happiness can 
be the standard, but morality tries for a harmony between morali¬ 
ty and happiness. Go on. 

Reader* "But this is possible only in the intelligible world, 
under a wise Author and Ruler. Such a Ruler, together with life 
in such a world, which we must regard as a future world, reason 
finds itself constrained to assume» otherwise it would have to 
regard the moral laws as empty figments of the brain, since 
without this postulate the necessary consequence which it itself 
connects with these laws" 

Strauss* Who says, "postulate?" 

Student* Norman Kemp Smith. 

Strauss* Yes, not Kant, Kant later on speaks of posulates o£_ 
pure reason'-, but he doesn't call them that here in the Critique 
of Pure Reason , since the necessary effect of the saying which 
the same reason connects with them would not follow without 
that presupposition. Now postulate and presupposition are not 
the same thing. It is a very strong statement.-- Morality becomes 
an empty thing. How does Brutus say in Julius Caesar about virtue? 
At any rate, it is a shadow of reason, but for God and the 
future life. Finish this paragraph* 
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Readeri "Hence also everyone regards the moral laws as commands* 
and this the moral laws could not be If they did not connect 
a priori suitable consequences with their rules, and thus carry 
with them promises and threats. But this again they could not 
do, if they did not reside in a necessary being, as the supreme 
good, which alone can make such a purposive unity possible." 

Strauss* Now, Mr. _, yen had a question. 

Student* At the beginning of 838 there Is a suggestion that 
everyone acts according to the moral laws. In other words, if 
there were a society in which not only one individual acted that 
way, but everyone acted that way, then there would be no pos¬ 
sibility of your being treated unjustly. Morality, in that 
sense - if there were a perfect society - would be self-rewarding. 
If that were a possibility it would seem that God and a future 
life are no longer . . . 

Strauss* Yes. I am glad that you brought that up. What would 

this be, not only in theologioal language, but in Kant’s lan¬ 
guage? 


Student* The City of God. 

No * The realm of God on earth. That was the point 
which later on was the objection of some people in the 19th 
century - the Communists especially, but not only them. To 
some extent also Hegel. The successors of Kant attacked him on. 
the grounds that he wanted to have a reward. The harmony which 
can reasonably be expected between acting Justly and not suffer- 
lng injustice can be brought about by an improved social-politi- 
onl And Kant is very much concerned with the earthly 

condition. Otherwise he would not have written the Perpetual 
Peace and other things• But all the more urgent becomes the 
question, "What kept Kant beck from the seemingly obvious solu¬ 
tion to the problem?" What was It? 


Student* Censorship. 


Strauss* No, That is the problem with almost all of the not 
quite orthodox writers of the 18 th century. One can, of course, 
say when confronted with such difficulties, "At least consider 
that they might keep something up their sleeves," but not in 
the cas# of Kant, We will come to that. It is true. We will 
see that* Kant is very alive to the morally questionable char- 
acter ot saying things which one does not believe. Much more 

I???.?** 0 ° r S ° crates * (laughter) Why do you laugh? I do not 
criticize it. I would only like to know why you are laughing. 

Student* Because usually we don’t consider saying something 
that you don t mean as, in some sense, Immoral. 

Strauss* Who says something which he does not mean? .Look what 
Plato does with the noble lie. Socrates In The Republic . He 
is worse. Not only does he commit a noble lie, he asks and 
rges any founders of this perfect city to use the noble lie. 

£ a M\ S ° exhlllara ting. That I would like to know. That Kant 
should be more moralistic than Plato or Socrates? 
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Student! I don’t think that he is more moralistic (inaudible) 

Straussi But may I tell you, as a matter of fact, that Kant 

explicitly taught that lying Is universally evil. He was even 
wondering whether such little lies as "Your humble servant” at 
the end of a letter-might not be morally bad, I believe he 
admitted the latter. He was not too stupid. But in other points 
it goes very far. For example, revolutions against a beastly 
tyrant were strictly forbidden.. Why? Because you cannot make 
a revolution: without conspiring unless you are a complete loner 
and that won’t work. But conspire means, of course, to lie. 
Someone asks you, c, Why do you talk to this fellow all the time?" 

And then you say, "Because we play bridge." Why? So far does 

it go in the case of Kant, It is very remarkable that'when we 
discuss such questions we must laugh. That is part of the prob¬ 
lem. There is some wickedness in us that we enjoy some immorali¬ 
ties when talked about. For example, murder would not cause 
such an exhlllaration I do not think. 

Studenti There is a play called Playboy of the Western World 
which is a comedy about a man who has killed his father and the. 
people think it is very funny when he talks about it, but when 
they see it they think it is terrible. 

Straussi But was this murderer of his father by any chance an 
intellectual? ■ 

Studenti It didn’t really happen, but he thought it did and they 
thought it did. 

Strauss« Because they might have laughed at him as an intel¬ 
lectual as an intellectual regardless of what he did. 

Student* Yes. Well, they laughed when they only heard about 
it • 

Strauss* Yes. Well I am glad to hear about it. 

Second Student* I think that the occasion of the laughter is the 

_Book I at the end. We agree with Kant and when 

you remind us what Socrates did our reaction is that of Cyrus 
when he said, "Oh, but you can do these things." Kant brings us 
up as nobly as a Persian • • . 

Strauss*- But only those who have read the Education of Cyrus 
can follow Mr. _, Can you state that? 

Second Student* Well, Cyrus had been brought up as a good Per¬ 
sian boy. "Thou shall not steal, loot, never tell lies. Pl a y 
no tricks." And then papa took him out to go hunting across the 
frontier and pointed out to him, "You are a big boy now. Use 
your wits." The boy answered, "I don’t know how." His father 
But you know all about it." Didn’t we teaoh you to hunt 
and to deceive animals?" And Cyrus laughed. 

Strauss* In other words, this double morality. That in war we 
may cheat. And, of course, the laughing is the same phenomenon 
which we have here. 



Student! The laughter also might "be involved with the idea that 
someone who lies might be more moral than someone who does not. 

Straussi Yes, there are such cases. But Kant denies that. 

Student! There does seem to be a historical incident when Kant 
was called before the King for his theological writings and was 
required not to publish anything further of a similar nature. 

Straussi Yes. That was easy. Then he didn't say anything and 
that is not lying. 

Student! But that is not speaking the truth either. That is a 
distinction which Kant makes. If you don't say anyting then you 
do not lie. But you can say, "That is a very subtle thing ...” 

Is there any other point regarding this matter? 

In order to understand Kant's argument a bit better, let us look 
on page 84l, the first paragraph. 

Reader! "Happiness, taken by itself, is, for our reason, far from 
being the complete good. . . and not conversely the prospect of 
happiness that makes possible the moral disposition* 

Straussi That is crucial. That is a clearer statement than we 
had before. As it appeared from earlier statements, morality 
has no force unless I can be assured of a reward. Then I act 
immorally. But I must wish for God and future life from morality. 
As it were, not thinking so much of my future reward, but of 
the future reward of other people. 

Kant tries to show in the sequel on page 842 following that the 
moral theology, i.e. the theology which follows from the demands 
of morality as distinguished from a physical theology - a theo¬ 
logy based on the observation of order in nature. Only a moral 
theology can lead to a God as one most perfect and intelligent 
original being. Theoretical reasoning would never lead in any 
case - even if it did lead to God it would never lead to one God 
nor to a reasonable God. 

Here is one point which is quite remarkable on page 843. That 
there must be one highest God, one highest will. 

Reader*" "For how, under different wills, should we find complete 
unity of ends.” 

Straussi But there is a question. If these gods were all of 
super-human rationality . . . 

Student! They would have the perpetual peace treaty. 

Straussi Treaty would not be necessary. A complete friendship 
among them. 

So deeply is Kant under the spell of the Biblical tradition. 

There is another sign of that towards the bottom of page 844 
where Kant says very simply and strongly that the highest pur¬ 
poses are those of jnorality. That admits of no question. Kant 





will state In clearer words and in a very powerful form this 
problem at the beginning of the Foundations of the Metaphysics 
of Morals . Let us look on page 845 towards the end of the page. 
He speaks of the history of human reason. 

Reader* "Accordingly we find, in the history of human reason, 
that until the moral concepts were sufficiently purified and 
determined, and until the systematic unity of their ends was 
understood in accordance with these concepts and from necessary 
principles, the knowledge of nature, and even a quite considera¬ 
ble development of reason in many other sciences, could give 
rise only to crude and incoherent concepts of the Deity, or as 
sometimes happened resulted in an astonishing indifference in 
regard to all such matters." 

Straussi So the cultivation of theoretical reason did not have 
any serious effect on man’s notion of God. But the cultivation 
of morality did. Yes? 

Reader* "A greater preoccuption with moral ideas, which was 
rendered necessary by the extraordinarily pure moral law of our 
religion, made reason more acutely aware of its object, through 
the interest which it was compelled to take in it." 

Strauss* Excuse this seemingly improper question, but there 
are authors where one never knows what they mean by "we." 

What is it in Kant? 

Student* Christianity, 

Strauss* There cannot be the slightest doubt. But it is very 
rare. I do not have a concordance of Kant. I think that there 
is none in existence. But it would be interesting to see 
whether Kant, apart from his writing on religion, speaks of 
"our" religion. It is very rare. 

In the last paragraph of this section he makes clear that there 
is not possible a deduction of the moral laws from the moral 
theology because the moral laws logically precede the moral 
theology. On page 847. 

Reader* "So far, then, as practical reason has the right to 
serve as our guide, we shall not look upon actions as obligatory 
because they are the commands of God, but shall regard them 
as divine commands because we have an inward obligation to them." 

Strauss* So* in other words, there are no divine commands. 

We cannot regard any commands as divine except the moral laws. 
Yes? 

Reader* "We shall study freedom according to the purposive 
unity that is determined in accordance with the principles of 
reason, and shall believe ourselves to be acting in conformity 
with the divine will in so far only as we hold sacred the moral 
law which reason teaches us from the nature of the actions them¬ 
selves; and we shall believe that we can serve that will 
only by furthering what is best in the world, alike in ourselves 
and in others." 



Strauss* This is Kant’s last word about religion. Religion 
consists in regarding the moral laws - and, of course, in obeying 
the moral laws - as divine commands. There are no duties to¬ 
wards God distinguished from the duties towards ourselves and 
others. The last sentence said, "the best in the world," We 
can also say, "the best of the world." We have to make the world 
as good as possible. God does not need us in any way. There 
is no place for prayer and other acts of worship. In other 
words, there are no duties towards God different from our duties 
towards men. 

If you look at what has happened in theology and in religious 
practice in many parts of the Western world, you know that here 
you have one of the sources of that. 

We come, then, to the last section. The striking thing about 
it is that Kant distinguishes here three kinds of faith* pragmatic 
faith, say the faith which a physician has that this is the right 
treatment for this particular disease. He cannot know, perhaps, 
but he is willing to risk his reputation. The second is doctrinal 
faith. For example, Kant has a doctrinal faith that there are 
human beings on some other planet. I.e., he does not know, but 
it seems highly probable to him and he would invest all the 
savings, if any, that he had in making possible an expedition. 

Then there is moral faith, faith based on morality. There is 
nothing said about religious faith here. That is quite interest¬ 
ing. 

Student* What about 85^. "We must admit the doctrine of the 
existence of God.belongs to doctrinal belief." 

Strauss* That Is true. But not in the same sense. The example 
which he gave before was about life on other planets. Alright 
read this section which you began to read. 

Student* "Now we must admit that the doctrine of the existence 
of God belongs to doctrinal belief. For as regards theoretical 
knowledge of the world, I can cite nothing which necessarily 
presupposes this thought as the condition of my explanations of 
the appearances exhibited by the world, but rather am bound so 
to employ my reason as if everything were mere nature. Pur¬ 
posive unity is, however, so Important a condition of the ap¬ 
plication of reason to nature that I cannot ignore It, especial¬ 
ly as experience supplies me so richly with examples of it. 

But I know no other condition under which this unity can 
supply me with guidance in the investigation of nature, save only 
the postulate that a supreme intelligence has ordered all things 
in accordance with the wisest ends." 

Strauss* And then read page 855 bottom. 

Reader* "But the merely doctrinal belief is somewhat lacking 
in stability; we often lose hold of it, owing to the speculative 
difficulties which we encbunter, although in the end we always 
inevitably return to it." 

Strauss* The final discussion of this problem of the teleology 
of nature - Is it possible to give an account of living beings 
without assuming theology is found in the Critique of Judgement . 



Reader* M It is quite otherwise with moral belief .t 

Strauss* I will qualify my statement. You called this reli¬ 
gious belief. 

Student* But natural theology. 

Strauss* You may call it that, but Kant doesn't call it that. 
Surely Kant doesn't explicitly speak of religious belief here 
in this section. So we will leave it at that. 

This statement at the end is quite impressive, bringing out the 
closeness of Kant to Rousseau of which I have spoken before. 



Seminar on Kant: Session V 
April 18, 1967 


We will Irurn today to Kant's moral doctrine, We have discussed 
insufficiently, but sufficiently for our own purposes I hope, 
Kant's theoretical philosophy, How I would like to summarize 
this philosophy so that we do not forget it as we turn to Kant's 
moral teac hin gs. In. order to understand Kant's theoretical 
doctrine as understood especially in the Critique of Pure Reason 
we must consider pre-Kantian rationalism. We must study this 
in order to understand the change effected by Kant, I take as 
an e x a mp le Spinoza's "Critique of Miracles" in the Theological . 
Political Treatise . When we analyze Spinoza's argument we dis¬ 
cern a twofold argument: first, miracles are impossible? second, 
miracles are unknowable. These are two different propositions, 
Koughly, regarding the second point Spinoza's argument is that the 
fact that we do not know a yijvfcny ai cause for a given event does 
not prove that there is not a natural cause which will be dis¬ 
covered in the future. This is also not sufficient for Spinoza's 
purpose as one could show and, therefore, it is supplemented by 
another argument namely that the Biblical miracles are not 
events of which we know directly. We know them only through 
reports. Are these reports trustworthy? Have the observations 
been made by trained observers or by simple people without such 
training? 

Let us discuss first the first point - the impossibility of 
miracles. This is presented by Spinoza in the Treatise as deri¬ 
vative from a certain theological treatise namely that the intel¬ 
lect of God and the will of God are identical. This is, as 
Spinoza presents it, a wholly arbitrary premise* Ultimately, this 
would lead back to the argument presented in Spinoza's Ethics. 
especially in the definitions occurring at the beginning of the 
Ethics , There Spinoza gives the definitions of "substance," 
"accident" and so on which are modifications of the traditional 
definitions. Ho reasons are given why these definitions should/" 
be superior to the traditional ones. These definitions are, one 
can say, arbitrary. They are not, however, meant to be arbitrary. 
They derive their evidence from the purpose which they serve, 
namely, how to give a clear and distinct account of the whole. 

In present day language, how to give a scientific account of the 
whole* It is presupposed - as already in Descartes - that the 
clear and distinct account is identical with the true account. 

But this is a questionable assertion. It would mean that what 
is not clearly or distinctly known or knowable is not true. 

But why should this be? It would be a great convenience if it 
were, but this is not a good enough reason. Spinoza expresses 
the whole position in one simple proposition in the second book 
of the Ethics : "We possess adequate knowledge of the essence of 
God, 41 but no non-theologian would ever have granted that. But 
if we possess adequate knowledge of the ground of everything then 
there is no question that we can get adequate knowledge - clear 
and distinct knowledge — of God. So the proof of the impossibi¬ 
lity of miracles rests on very questionable foundations, 



What about the proof of the unknowability of miracles? This has 
a certain plausability because it is simply guided by the spirit 
of empirical, causal explanation. If we can give a causal ex¬ 
planation of a given event that doesn’t solve the issue because 
there may be such an explanation in the future with the progress 
of science. But this has one drawback. There might be miracles, 
although we would never know them. This seems to protect the 
sphere of man from any possible miracles because we cannot know 
them. In other words, this corresponds to Kant's distinction 
between the world of possible experience and the thing in itself 
of which we can have no knowledge. 

There is one difficulty here. Could the world in itself not be 
accessible on the basis of faith and then, of course, miracles 
would not be knowable, but believable. 

Let us turn now to Kant. Kant takes it for granted that miracles 
are unknowable. We cannot possibly experience a breach.in the 
natural laws. But this reasoning which disposes of the miracles, 
disposes at the same time with freedom. Spinoza knew that and 
he liked it. Kant, however, is very dissatisfied with this 
state of affairs. 

Kant’s problem can, therefore, be stated as follows: How can one 
assert freedom without letting in miracles again? That is the 
problem which Kant has to solve and which he solves primarily by 
his moral theology. A moral world subject to a law of its own - 
moral law - which also excludes miracles. 

There are two different laws, the laws of nature and the laws of 
freedom. Between them they make miracles impossible. For ex¬ 
ample, miracles presumably have something to do with divine 
grace - undeserved happiness as it appears in Kantian terms. 

There must not be any undeserved happiness. In other words, the 
twofold legislation makes miracles impossible. Yes? 

Student: Why does a miracle have to be undeserved happiness? 
Cannot a man have been so good as to deserve a miracle? 

Strauss: Then he would get what he deserves. That would be a 
nonmiraculous assignment of the happiness which he deserves. 

There are no exceptions to any rules. Either there are moral 
laws or the laws of the distribution of happiness and there are 
natural laws* This, then, is the peculiar position of Kant 
compared,, say, with Kant. 

Does anyone have a question regarding what I have just mentioned? 

Student: Does this mean, then, that not only does Kant say that 
miracles are unknowable, but that they are impossible? 

Strauss: Yes. In the first place, he can only say that they 
are unknowable. The thing in itself is unknowable, hence mira¬ 
cles are possible. But at this point his moral theology enters. 
We have some access to the thing in itself through our moral 
consciousness which compels us to postulate the existence of 
God as a moral God, let us say. Thus morality would exclude the 
miracles. We cannot know this, but it is the only assertion 
which we can make with any foundation, the foundation in this 
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case being our moral conscience. If there are no more questions 
regarding this point we will turn to Mr. ’s paper. 

Mr. . that was a clear paper, but some points I think you 

misunderstood. Zou said at the beginning, ”The distinction of 
philosophy into logic, physics and ethics was originated by 
Kant." That is not true. Kant himself says that it is an an¬ 
cient distinction. It goes back to a pupil of Plato, 

So it is very old. 

What Kant tries to do is to give it a new rationale. That is 
the first point, 

Now when we speaks in the sequel of the metaphysics of morals 
and the metaphysics of nature, what does metaphysics here mean? 

Student: It means the things that we kno^- a priori — that is, 
without regard, to experience — about these two branches of 
knowledge. 

Strauss: So metaphysics here no longer has the meaning which it 
had in the past, the metaphysics which Kant claims to have 
destroyed. 

Student: But what he makes as the first science is something 
different from metaphysics. 

Strauss: The distinction which Kant himself makes is transcen¬ 
dent metaphysics of the past (which is impossible according to 
him) and immanent metaphysics, the metaphysics within the sphere 
of reason. This is then divided into the two parts, the meta¬ 
physics of nature and the metaphysics of morals. The founda¬ 
tion of both of them is found in the critique of reason, of 
both theoretical and practical reason. 

When you tried to give an account of Kant’s analysis of morality 
you saw that this is very different from, say, the Aristotelian 
account* But I am not sure that you did not misrepresent Kant 
in this connection. When you spoke about what Kant said about 
temperament- can you repeat what you said about that? 

Student: Temperaments are gifts of nature which may be bad. I 
also said that as they are gifts of nature they are not some¬ 
thing for which a man appears to be wholly responsible. 

Strauss: He is not in any way responsible for it. 

Student: I said that this would would appear to be another 
reason for attributing moral character to the founding of the 
will alone in that it is only in regard to this faculty that 
man can be held responsible regardless of the work of nature. 
Therefore, only this will could be universally binding on all 
men regardless of what kind of temperaments they were provided- 
with by nature. 

Strauss: So what, then, would be the difference between bim 
and Aristotle? This is what you have in mind now. That to 
Aristotle the gifts of nature to some and the withholding from 
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others somehow forms part of our judgement of the man* 

Student: And also Aristotle seems to lay greater possibility of 
the education and the formation of what was given by nature in 
order that the affections can be directed in a certain way by 
education. 

Strauss: Yes, I can see that - especially in the section which 
you have read 1- Kant gives the impression of doing that, but 
this is not quite sufficient. But it is now a bit clearer to me 
what you meant than before. 

As to this key point which Kant makes and which he will make more 
fully in the sequel - the universality of the maxims - what does 
he mean? Take the example of lying. I find it more convenient 
in a given situation to lie. How do I find out that this is the 
wrong judgement? 

Student: He says that the grounds of prudence must be clearly 
distinguished from those of morality. What I must ask is, M What 
if other people - also finding it convenience in these circum¬ 
stances - also broke the laws of morality against lying? Would 
it be alright?” 

Strauss: In the first place, when Kant speaks of prudence he 
does not mean what Aristotle .means when he speaks of prudence, 
i.e. practical reason. He means only calculation. It is wholly 
amoral, whereas with Aristotle prudence is essentially moral, 

I mentioned earlier in this course the doctrine of Rousseau re¬ 
garding the general will. I have my particular will - I took 
the example that I don't like to pay taxes. How does this 
desire look when I try to give it the form of a law? Then it 
would mean that no one should pay any taxes. Then I see that 
my desire is irrational. I generalize my will. 

Kant is more radical. He doesn't speak of generalization, but 
of universalization. Because it is not only the community of 
which I am a member and in whose assembly I vote, but it applies 
to all rational beings. And it is not particularly the wills, 
but the maxims. 

What is a maxim? 

Student: A maxim as distinguished from a formal principle is a 
law about some specific kind of practice like lying. 

Strauss: A maxim is not a law in itself. A maxim is a general 
rule which I choose and on which I act. For example, I would 
like to make it my rule to live as conveniently as possible. 

That is my maxim. Maxim comes from the Latin_, 

namely the first premise of a syllogism. So we act - whether 
we make it clear to ourselves or not - always on maxims. These 
maxims on which we act may change, but in the case of every 
mp.-srim on which I act, I must test it by universalizing it in the 
following manner. Not only must I say that everyone else will 
act on this maxim, but everyone else is to act under that pre¬ 
supposition under the law. Then I must see whether this can 
still make sense. How would it work in the case of lying? 
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In a given case I find lying convenient. What should I consider 
in this case? 


Student: You have to consider - convenience aside - whether it 
could he a rational law. 


Strauss: 

Student: 

Strauss: 
to lie. 


How would this testing proceed? 

One imagines what would happen if everyone lied. 

Not only everyone lying, but everyone morally obliged 
Is such a world possible? 


Student: Is it possible to say what I said in my paper - that a 
maxim is the grounds on which a person justifies his actions? 

Strauss: Yes, you can say that. But the point is that the maxim 
as such is not a law. A maxim is that upon which I act or ha¬ 
bitually act. And the maxim is to be tested by its ability to 
become a universal law. Therefore, according to Kant we do not 
need any other consideration or any experience, but only this 
test to know whether an action is moral or not. Yes? 


Student: Going back to this lying and everyone being under the 
moral obligation to lie. Is it reasonable or possible to have 
a law which everyone is under the obligation to follow? 

Strauss: Alright, then, it is permitted to lie whenever he sees 
fit. 

Student: But how do we test this if not by experience? If I 
say that in my judgement such a situation would be undesireable, 
hence ... 

Strauss: But Kant says more. It would be impossible. We would 
contradict ourselves• 

Let us see how Kant proceeds because what we find in the first 
section is only prefatory to the main discussion in the second 
section. 


Let us, then, turn to the Preface of the Foundation of the Meta¬ 
physics of Morals . Kant starts with the traditional distinction 
between logic, pEysics, and ethics - the post-Platonic distinc¬ 
tion. Tat Kant reinterprets it. Let us read the first paragraph. 

Reader: "Ancient Greek philosophy was divided into three 
sciences - physics, ethics and logic. This division conforms 
perfectly to the nature of the division of the subject and one 
can improve on it perhaps only by supplying its principle in 
order both to insure its exhaustiveness and to define correctly 
necessary subdivisions." 

Strauss: This is what Kant and modern thinkers generally try to 
do, to be "systematic." They try to deduce, for example, this 
distinction from a higher principle, just as if you look at 
Aristotle’s Ethics you find there a number of virtues*' Aristotle 
does not indicate the principle underlying this division. 



Modern man - and not only modem man - want to have a principle 
which, makes it clear that there are these and these and no other 
virtues* Skip the next two paragraphs and read on. 

Reader: "All philosophy so far as it is based on experience 
may be called empirical. But so far as it presents its doctrine 
solely on the basis of a priori principles it may be called 
pure philosophy." 

Strauss: You see Kant uses here "science" and "philosophy" 
synonymously. Yes. 

Reader: "The latter, pure philosophy, when merely formal is 
logic. When limited to definite objects of understanding it is 
metaphysics. In this way there arises the idea of a twofold 
metaphysics, a metaphysics of nature and a metaphysics of morals. 
Physics, therefore, will have an empirical and also a rational 
part . . ." 

Strauss: "A rational part" being the metaphysics of nature. 

Reader: "... and ethics likewise. In ethics, however, the 
empirical part may be called more specifically practical anthro¬ 
pology, the rational part morals proper." 

Strauss: So practical anthropology - at least an important part 
of it - would be the art of influencing men* This is not moral¬ 
ity, but practical anthropology in Kant's sense. 

So here Kant tells us of the metaphysics of morals with which 
he will deal later, compared with the other parts of philosophy, 
especially pure philosophy. 

Let us skip the next paragraph and read the followin g one. 

Reader: "Since my purpose here is directed to moral philosophy 
I narrow the proposed questions ..." 

Strauss: I.e., we can also say, "to the metaphysics of morals." 

Reader: "Is it not of the utmost necessity to construct a 
pure moral philosophy which is completely free from everything 
which‘may be only empirical and thus belong to anthropology. 

Strauss? Anthropology in the wide sense where it would include 
what we would call, psychology, sociology and so on. Yes? 

Reader: "That there must be such a philosophy is self-evident 
from the common idea of duty and moral laws." 

Strauss: Here, here. Very few people today would regard this 
as self-evident. Why is it so evident? That we will see in the 
sequel. 

Reader: "Everyone will admit that the law, if it is to hold 
morally ... and that every other precept which rests in prin¬ 
ciples of mere experience - even a precept which is in certain 
respects universal - so fax as it leans in the least on empiri¬ 
cal grounds may be called a practical rule, but never a moral law 
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Strauss: Why is it, then, so evident that there must he a pure 
moral philosophy without any empirical basis? The experience 
upon which ethics could he based is, of course, experience of 
man, of the nature of man. If you add other animals - perhaps 
primals - that wouldn't change the situation a hit. 

Why is this insufficient? Why must the fundamental part of 
morals he divorced from any consideration of the nature of man, 
from any empirical considerations? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: He uses nature only as , , ? 

Student: As what men do empirically, 

Strauss: Not only that, Kant goes beyond that. 

Student: Following Hume he recommends that from induction you 
can never get even the slightest necessity. Necessity has to 
he something which is the condition of intellection, 

Strauss: That is true, hut there is a more specific reason 
which he indicates here, .Yes? 

Student: That were we to imagine other rational beings (not 
necessarily constructed with human nature) they must also neces¬ 
sarily follow the laws. That must be the premise, 

Strauss: And this is not merely a play of the imagination, the 
necessity to think of such possible beings. What is the most 
important case involved? 

Student: God, 

Strauss: Yes, In other words, if morality were essentially 
related to human nature then there would be no reason why our 
notions of justice, for example, could in any way be applied to 
God, 

Student: What makes it so evident that they should be?(inaudible) 

Strauss: But from Kant's point of view that is not valid. The 
enlightened part of his readers would have granted this. But 
the point is this. While Kant destroys (or claims to destroy) 
speculative or theoretical theology, the possibility of God's 
existence is for Kant essential. Therefore, we have to consider 
the possibility of an amoral or transmoral God and morality must 
be defined so as to include the application to God, Therefore, 

as Mr, __ mentioned, the veracity of God - as demanded by 

Descart'e's in a famous passage - is necessary, 

God must be moral in the sense in which we ought to be moral. 

That is to say that what we mean by God is a holy being. Holy 
means a being which is completely just and perfectly moral. Of 
man we cannot say that. We have no reason to assume that any 
man is wholly just. But we know that we ought to be perfectly 
just. So the Biblical notion that God's ways are not cur ways 
• and henje o\p moral laws are in no way applicable to God - that 



Let us now read the sequel. 


Reader: "Thus not only are moral laws together with their 
principles . , .though he is capable of the idea of a practical, 
pure reason, he is not so easily able to make is concretely 
effective in the conduct of his life." 

Strauss: This is meant to be in passing. We still need the 
power of judgement in order to apply the moral laws properly. 

Now what does this mean? For example, I know that I ought not 
to lie under any circumstances. I ought never to say anything 
whichis not true. Of course, I must know the truth. If I say 
what is objectively a falsehood, believing it to be true, then 
I do not lie. This does not cause any difficulty as far as Kant 
is concerned. But there are other difficulties. I will give 
you an example. If I sign "Yours sincerely," but I am not yours 
sincerely, then I must make some judgement to decide if it is 
worthwhile to say "Yours insincerely." So we still need judgement 
The main point, though, is wholly independent of any experience. 

Go on now to the next paragraph. 

Reader: "A metaphysics of morals is, therefore, indispensable, 
not merely because of motives to speculate on the sources of 
a. priori practical principles which lie in our reason • • 

Strauss: In other words, not only because we as theoretical 
men wish to have a complete survey of a-l ~l a priori knowledge 
which we possess (which is a legitimate -concern for Kant but not 
the sole reason). 

Reader: "But also because morals themselves remain subject to 

all kinds of corruption so long as the guide and supreme norm 
for their correct estimation is lacking. For it is not suf¬ 
ficient to that which should be morally good that it conform 
to the law. It must be done for the sake of the law." 

Strauss: This is a distinction which if developed means the 
distinction between legality and'morality, and which is crucial 
for Kant. An action which is legal according to the moral law 
is not for this reason moral because it may not have been chosen 
for the sake of the moral law. For example, I may refrain from 
lying because I find it much too troublesome - I must lie again 
and again in order to support my first lie. Hence I act legally, 
but I do not act morally because I do not act for the sake of 
the law. Go on. 

Reader: "Otherwise the conformity is merely contingent and 
spurious because, although the unmoral ground may indeed now and 
then produce lawful actions, more often it brings forth unlaw¬ 
ful ones." 

Strauss: In other words, this desire for convenience which, 
induces me not to lie will also induce me to refrain from in¬ 
convenient duties. Is this not so? Therefore it is not a good 
maxim: I will follow my convenience above everything 

Reader: "But the moral law can be found in its puritj" SvyL 
genuineness - which is the central concern in the practical - 
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nowhere else than in a pure philosophy ... it spoils the 
purity of morals themselves and works contrary to its own end." 

Strauss: Kant speaks in the following paragraph of the "pure 
will" just as he speaks of "pure* thinking." Pure will is the 
will determined by the a priori moral law and pure thinking is 
a priori thinking. 

Let us then turn to the beginning of the paragraph after that. 

Reader: "As a preliminary to a metaphysics of morals which I 
intend some day to publish I issue these foundations. There is, 
to be sure, no other foundation for such a metaphysics than the 
critical examination of the pure practical reason just as there 
is no other foundation for metaphysics than the already published 
examination of the pure speculative reason." 

Strauss: The latter, of course, is the Critique of Pure Reason ._ 
This book. The Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals , is a 
provisional statement the full statement of which would be a 
critique of pure practical reason as he calls it. But a cri¬ 
tique of pure practical reason, Kant says here, is not so 
terribly important. So Kant does not promise that he will 
write a critique of pure practical reason. He did try to 
publish it a few years later, but in this respect he changed 
his mind. So the plan would be a critique of pure reason, i.e. 
pure speculative reason followed by a work on the metaphysics 
of nature which Kant published. Then The Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals followed later by a metaphysic of morals 
which he also wrote and published. Kant changed his mind as to 
the necessity of a much more extensive foundational considera¬ 
tion and wrote, therefore, after this work The Critique of Pure 
Practical Reason . Yes? 

Student: You described this as provisional. I think that at 
the end of the Critique he suggests that on the basis of what 
has been laid down there, he can be confident that the principles 
fie derives from the Critique in both morals and physics are 
things which he can be confident of. Must we say that they 
are provisional in the sense that he would not have the confi¬ 
dence about them that he would have about the Critique of Pure 
Reason ? 

Strauss i No. I must have expressed myself wrongly. What 
Kant is this♦ (illustration on blackboard) The foundation of 
the Metaphysics of Morals to the metaphysics of morals is equal 
to The Critique of Pure Reason to the metaphysics of nature. 

Later on he changed his mind and replaced it, as it were, by 
The Critique of Practical Reason . Is this clear? 

Student: Yes. But he seems to imply in The Critique of Pure 
Reason that even without a separate critique of practical 
reason he has shown enough having derived the principles stated 
here not merely provisionally, but with confidence. In ' -her 
words, it seems to me that there is a certain overlap Vh/een 
The Critique of Pure Reason a nd ... 

Strauss: Yes. But if we look at the finished works w- can say 
that the procedure in this book is analytical, ascend:.::./, from 
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ordinary moral -understanding to metaphysics. And the essence of 
The Critique of Practical Reason is synthetic, as Kant calls it, 
mea n i n g it (inaudible) 

There are quite a few things which have been changed and im¬ 
proved in the later work. We, of course, limit ourselves en¬ 
tirely to this first stage. 

Then let us turn to the first section. 

Reader: "Nothing in the world, indeed, nothing even beyond the 
world can possibly be conceived which could be called good with¬ 
out qualification except a good will.” 

Strauss: "Good will" is more than underlined. How would we 
translate this into Aristotle or, for that matter, Plato? ' 

Student: The mode of the virtuous man. 

Strauss: What corresponds to will in Aristotle. 

Student: Deliberation. 

Second Student: The themos . 

Strauss: What has the themos to do with the will? Themos is 
the irascible part of the soul. Why should the will be iras- 
cible and not also (inaudible)? 

Student: Didn’t Aristotle say at the beginning of the Ethics 
if the irascible part can be conjoined to the rational part of 
the soul it can master the appetites in the same way that Kant 
says that practical reason united with the will ... 

Strauss: (inaudible) 


It is very hard to say what would correspond to will in Aristotle 
and Plato. But I will read you two passages which will show 
you the importance of this notion in pre-Kantian thought. The 
first is from Augustine’s City of God . Book 14, Chapter 7: 

"The man’s whose firm resolve is to love God and to love his 
neighbor not according to man, but according to God as he loves 
also h£gsself, this man is - without any question - because of 
this Icwfesaid to be a man of good will.” 

The man of good will is the man who loves God with his whole 
heart and loves his neighbor like himself. Here Augustine makes 
it quite clear what he means by "a man of good will." In Kant 
this content is completely absent. 

Now I will read you a passage from Thomas Aquinas, Suma _ 

_, Book 3, Chapter 116: 

"Man is said to be good with a view to the fact that h-. : -s a 

good will, by which he actualizes whatever good is in hi:; .. A 
will, however, is good because of the fact that it wilh. : :'ie 
good and especially the greatest good which is the end., ilie 
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more this man wills this good, the more this man is good. That 
man wills to a higher degree, therefore,! what he wills out of 
love than what he wills out of fear." For what he wills only 
out of fear is said to he mixed with the involuntary. That is 
a reference to Aristotle. So, for example, someone who throws 
his merchandise into the sea out of fear (I mean in order to 
save his life). "Hence the love of the highest good,” that is 
to say, of God, "makes man good.to the highest degree." 

So that is fundamentally what Thomas Aquinas means. And here we 
see a great difference from Kant because Kant’s good will does 
not have this reference to a love of God or of one’s neighbor. 

Now let us turn to Aristotle to see the difference between him 
and Kant. I will read you only one passage at the beginning of 
th e Nichomachean Ethics : 

"The man who (inaudible) ... Justice is the most noble or the 
fairest. Best is health. But to win whatever one desires is 
the pleasantest." 

In other words, the noble, the good, and the pleasant are three 
entirely different considerations. What is most pleasant is 
something radically different from what is best and also from 
what is fairest. 

"But we do not allow that he" (that man who makes this point) 

"is right. For happiness is at once the fairest and the best 
and the most pleasant." 

Therefore, the man of good will (if we apply this concept) - the 
man who chooses best - would be that man who chooses that which 
is at the same time the most resplendent, the best and the most 
pleasant. That is happiness. 

What does Kant do with the Aristotelian assertion. If we try 
to make Kant’s assertion in the terms of Aristotle one would 
say that only the noble has to be considered. The noble as 
noble does not in any way imply the good and the pleasant. 

And while the good and the pleasant are, of course, attractive 
to us by nature, they are of no interest as far as our true 
worth is concerned. Our true worth consists only in our morality, 
i.e. of choosing the noble as noble. But we have already re¬ 
translated, as it were, Kant into the language of Aristotle and 
whether something important of Kant has not been lost in that 
translation we must see. 

Now Kant gives a survey of those things which are not unqualifi¬ 
edly good. What are they? Read the beginning. 

Reader: "The intelligence, wit, judgement and the other talents 
of the mind - however they may be named - or courage, resolute¬ 
ness and perseverence - the qualities of temperament - are 
doubtless in many respects good and desireable, but they can 
become extremely bad and harmful if the will which is to make 
use of these gifts of nature and which in its special constitu¬ 
tion is called character, is not good." 



Strauss: Does this make sense? 


And now he shows ys other things. For example, the gifts of 
fortune are not unqualifiedly good* For example, power, wealth, 
honor and even health because they are all things which can be 
misused. The only thing which cannot be misused is a good will. 
Does it make sense? Everything else can be misused. For 
example, science can be misused, philosophy can be misused, but 
there must be something which cannot possibly be misused. That 
is, again, not the language of Kant, but the language of Socrates 
or Plato. But we must ultimately arrive at something which 
cannot be misused. 

Remember the Gorgias at the beginning. Gorgias is a teacher of 
rhetoric and there are people who say that it is not wise to 
take lessons in rhetoric because you or your son will become 
some form of a crook. Then Gorgias says with the proper indig¬ 
nation which every man would have in such a situation, "That 
may happen, but there is no necessity for that happening • just 
as no boxing teacher is responsible if one of his pupils uses 
his boxing for boxing his own father. I only teach him to box. 

I even warn him to box only legally, but what can I do?" There¬ 
fore, Plato is suggesting that the art of boxing or of rhetoric 
is in need of a higher art which controls these lower arts and 
gives them guidance. 

Kant has no place for such arts. Their place is taken by the 
good will. 

I hope you will keep in mind the sentence which was just read 
to you. Now read the next paragraph. 

Reader: "Some qualities seem to be conducive to this good 
will ... But however unconditionally they were esteemed by 
the ancients they are far from being good without qualification." 

Strauss: Again, here, here. Here we hear Kant’s explicit 
criticism of the ancients. The ancients unqualifiedly praised 
these character traits and Kant says that they do not deserve 
unqualified praise because they are in need of the good will 
which means, in other words, that the ancients were not suf¬ 
ficiently attentive to the good will. Yes? 

Reader: "For without the principle of the good will they can 
become extremely bad." 

Strauss: "Evil" is a better translation. 

Reader: "And the coolness of the villain makes him not only 
far more dangerous, but also more directly abominable in our 
eyes than he would have seemed without it." 

Strauss: What does this mean? Especially this critique of the 
ancients. What would Aristotle or Plato say if they were called 
into question on this grounds on which Kant does call them into 
question? 

Student: That a moderate villain is a contradiction in terms. 

The moderate man does not choose villainous objects. 
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Strauss: In other words, Kant uses 11 moderation 1 * in a very new 
sense meaning a fellow who has the greatest self-control re¬ 
garding, say, food, drink and so on in order to execute a rob¬ 
bery at 3 o’clock on a very cold day where there is no food and 
drink and so on. He must not dr ink because he would not, then, 
have the necessary sobriety. 

Student: But courage seems to be less condoned to that kind of 
necessity . . . 

Strauss: Courage was mentioned before. 

Student: What I mean is, is not a courageous criminal possible 
in Aristotle's terms? 

Strauss: Ho. Why not - dogmatically? Because the virtues are 
inseparable. What that means is another matter. 

Student: In the sense in which they are inseparable that is 
the highest form of courage. 

Strauss: Only then is it courage. Otherwise it would be a kind 
of sham courage, very well concealed, perhaps, but sham never¬ 
theless. 

So Kant arrives at his assertion - only the good will - by not 
understanding the virtues in the classical sense. He may have 
very good reasons for that, but they are not yet apparent. 

When Kant speaks of the virtues and says that they are not choice¬ 
worthy for their own sake, but all subject to the good will, does 
he mention all the virtues or at least all the important vir¬ 
tues? Is there any virtue which he fails to mention? 

Student: Wisdom. 

Strauss: Well, he has mentioned it in a way - reason and so on. 
Student: Justice. 

Strauss: Justice. That is very interesting. Of justice Kant 
does not say that it may be misused because what he means by 
justice is that which would regulate all arts and human pur¬ 
suits . So we can tentatively say that the good will replaces 
justice in particular or is most closely akin to justice. 

What is justice? I don't mean anything recondite. What is 
justice according to the most obvious view stated by Aristotle 
in the fifth book when he speaks of justice in the most general 
meaning of the term. 

Student: It means rightness as a whole. 

Strauss: We must be more specific. 

Student: Giving everyone his due? 

Strauss: No. That is special justice. Justice in general. 
Obedience to the law. Of course the law must be a decent law. 



This, of course, leads to a long story. But, still, this 
primary meaning that a just man is a law-abiding man can never 
be completely forgotten. 

What does Kant do when he speaks of the good will? He will make 
clear very soon that the good will consists in obedience to the 
law. Of course, that does not mean the law of the land, but 
the moral law. The good will takes the way of justice. 

I remind you here of an early statement of Kant long before he 
wrote this book when he said that Rousseau brought him into 
right shape. The conceited or imagined superiority of the the¬ 
oretical man disappears. Then he speaks of what takes its 
place, the philosophic pursuits take the place of pure theory. 
He- speaks there of the right of mankind, the right of humanity 
which, of course, would belong to the virtue of justice. So it 
is not an accident that Kant fails to mention justice. 

I would like to read you a passage from Rousseau's letter to 
on the theater. He is saying that - a man like 
Cicero would be a worthy subject of the theater because of his 
decency, nobility, morality. On the other hand, the dramatic 
poet should not boost such a fellow like Catalina, a scoundrel 
of the first magnitude. Granted that such a criminal has a 
strong soul, he will nevertheless be a detestable criminal and 
should one give to the deeds of a robber the colors of the deeds 
of a hero, what, then, would be the end of the morality of such 
a play if not to encourage the Catalinas and to give to clever 
scoundrels the public esteem that belongs rightfully only to 
good men. But such is the taste that one must flatter. Such 
are the manners of an intellectual century. Knowledge and 
courage alone have our admiration. And sweet and modest virtue 
remains without honors. He made a similar distinction. Know¬ 
ledge, wit cenrage (and we can also add the other qualities 
mentioned by Kant) opposed to virtue. 

Kant radicalizes that by not speaking of virtue but of the core 
of virtue which is the good will. 

Now let us turn to the next paragraph. 

Reader: "The good will is not good because of what it effects 
or accomplishes or because of its adequacy to achieve some pro¬ 
posed end . . ." 

Straussfi Any proposed end. 

Reader: "any propose end. It is good only because of its 
willing, i.e. it is good of itself. Regarded for itself it 
is to be esteemed incomparably higher than anything which could 
be brought about by it in favor of any inclination or even of 
the sum total of all inclinations." 

Strauss: Alright and now the next paragraph. 

y 

Student: But there is something so strange in this idea of 
the absolute worth of the will alone ... We shall, therefore, 
examine the idea from this point of view." 



Strauss: So Kant grants that this assertion which he has made 
may sound fantastical to quite a few readers and he will dis¬ 
pose of this doubt. In other words he will prove that his as¬ 
sertion that the good will is the only unqualifiedly good thing 

is true* What is the character of the proof, Mr. _? You 

spoke of it, but I wish you to repeat it. 

Student: The proof is based on the assumption that nature has 
given every body organs which are best fitted for their respec¬ 
tive purposes. If we see that we have a practical reason, i.e. 
a reason which can influence the will, and yet it doesn't pro¬ 
duce happiness as mere instinct would, it must be that reason 
was designed to influence the will for some other purpose. 

Strauss: So Kant argues here on the basis of the teleology of 
nature. But what is the status of the teleology of nature- 
according to Kant. The teleology of nature is, of course, a 
theoretical pursuit. 

Student: It is not something which we can know, 

Strauss: So Kant argues here popularly. Most of his readers 
would have granted that there is a wisdom of nature, and we must 
understa n d nature as operating for some good end. That is in 
no way a demonstration of Kant's formal proof. It only pre¬ 
pares it. It is a preparatory argument and it is based, as 
you stated, on Rousseau to some extent. 

Student: Is this any more popular than the very fact that this 
system requires a God and ... 

Strauss: A proper foundation has been laid for that. That is 
a different story. And it is very important that the absolute¬ 
ness of the good will - if we can use that term - is to be 
established independently of any belief in the existence of 
God. 

Kant proceeds, then, in this way in the following pages. He 
says that there is only one end for which man could have been 
destined by nature apart from morality and that is happiness. 

Look at men in general including everyone himself. Do we need 
reason for making ourselves happy. Is reason sufficient for 
making, us happy? If happiness were the end of nature she would 
have g||ren us instinct as she has given it to the brutes. She 
would^P^i have given us reason which forces us to choose and 
make Siskinds of mistakes - unavoidable mistakes given the 
complexity of human situations. So happiness cannot be the 
end of man. 


There is only one alternative - that reason has been given to 
men for the use of reason regardless of happiness. The highest 
use of reason is moral reason. Therefore this is the end 
intended by nature. 


Let us skip two paragraphs and read the following one. 


Reader: "Since reason is not, however, competent to guide the 
will safely with regard to its objects ... For to the former 
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reason, is absolutely essential. This will, indeed must not be 
the sole and complete ...” 

Strauss: In other words, here could be no question of substi¬ 
tuting instinct as preferable to reason. Instinct would never 
be capable of producing morality. Go on. 

Reader: "... but the highest good and the condition of all 
others, even the desire for happiness. • . We have, then, to 
develop the concept of the will which ..." 

Strauss: Let us stop here. So practical reason does lead to 
a contentedness of its own kind, to a happiness of its own kind 
which must not be mistaken for happiness in the ordinary sense. 
Here Kant for once comes very close to the older view. 

But, as I said, this is only a provisional argument in order to 
familiarize the reader who at that time believed in the wisdom 
of nature. Precisely on this gener ally accepted basis 
the view that man has been created for his happiness, is in¬ 
compatible with the belief in teleology. 

Today in a very much changed situation most people would grant 
that. They draw the conclusion that if men want to be happy 
on earth they have to take care of it themselves. Nature won’t 
do it. On the contrary, in a way by rebelling against nature 
and liberating ourselves from the power of nature is the way to 
happiness. 

Here at this point the decisive argument begins and at this 
argument we must stop today. So next time we will finish our 
reading of the first part of the Foundations of Morals and 

Miss _ _ will read her paper not at the beginning, perhaps 

in the middle or maybe at the end. 
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Seminar on Kant: Session 6 


April 20, 1967 


Before we turn to the text of Kant and to Miss *s paper, I 
would like to indicate in an easily intelligible way what Kant’s 
moral and political philosophy is about, I will give as example 
phenomena with which you all are familiar. The key point which 
Kant makes and which no one prior to Kant has made in the same 
way is that moral philosophy (ethics) must not be based on exper¬ 
ience, The same applies to the principles of political philosophy. 
It must not be based on any consideration of the human nature. 

This sounds very strange and yet it affects all our lives today, 
especially in the Western countries. What does this mean? In 
the first place, experience is of no benefit ultimately. It means 
that the past cannot tell us anything about what can be done or 
should be done in the future or what is possible in the future. 

If there are a priori principles of morals and.,.-politics, the pos¬ 
sibility of acting in accordance with those morals and politics is 
guaranteed by the a priori law of itself. Thou canst for thou 
ought. There is no need for an additional proof of the possibility. 

Compare this with Plato or Aristotle, They describe a best social 
order and they are compelled according to their principles to 
prove the possibility of this best order by referring to the nature 
of man. For Kant that is not necessary. We will come to examples 
later on in his writing. 

But if you ask people who are not Kantians and consider possibili¬ 
ties of people living together which have no basis in past exper¬ 
ience, they would say that ultimately our basis is experience, 

For example, let us say that psychology teaches us something about 
the conditions in which aggressiveness emerges in individuals or 
groups. And on the basis of this empirical knowledge we can plan 
a society without any aggressiveness. So our project is based on 
experience and not on any a priori considerations. But there is 
one difficulty. Let us, say, take a society which is free from 
aggressiveness. This society, of course, has never been actual. 
That is admitted. Therefore, we cannot possibly see what bad side 
effects this otherwise very desireable goal might have. The only 
way to guarantee the feasibility and moral necessity is the way in 
which Kant is trying to do that. That the Kantian way is a good 
way is, of course, an altogether different question. But it has, 
at least, this great advantage compared with its so-called moral 
competitors. I trust that this will arouse some interest in 
quarters which otherwise would not be interested in Kant. 

Now we have begun to study the Foundations of the Metaphysics of 
Morals and what Kant said there, especially in the first section 
right at the beginning, about the good will which is - one might 
say - the core of morality. More precisely, it is that in human 
actions which alone can make these actions morally good. We are 
not morally good if we do the right things for the wrong reasons* 
For example, out of the calculation of our advantages or in order 
to improve our image. We must do the right thing because it is 
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right and for no other reason. We must choose the decent or noble 
because it is decent or noble and for no other reason. 

Kant is concerned with isolating this core of morality because he 
is concerned with the purity of morality and with distinguishing 
morality itself from the morally indifferent ingredients of our 
actions. Let us look at a passage of Kant’s in the first section, 
the third pars.graph. 

Reader:. "The good will is not good because of what it affects or 
accomplishes or because of its adequacy to achieve any proposed 
end. It is good only because of its willing, i.e. it is good of 
itself and regarded for itself it is to be esteemed incomparably 
higher than anything which could be brought about by it in favor 
of any inclination, even of the stmt total of all inclinations. 

Even if it should happen that, by a particularly unfortunate fate 
or by the niggardly provision of a stepmother of nature, this will 
should be wholly lacking in power to accomplish its purpose ..." 

Strauss: Listen carefully. This is a key point here. 

Reader: "... and if even the greatest effort should not avail 
it to achieve anything of its end and if there remained only the 
good will - not as a mere wish but as (inaudible) 
it would sparkle like a jewel in its own right, as something which 
had its full worth in itself. Youthfulness or fruitlessness can 
neither di mini sh nor augment in this worth. Its youthfulness will 
be only its setting, as it were, so as to enable us to hand le it 
more conveniently in commerce or to attract the attention of those 
who are not yet connoisseurs, but not to recommend it to those who 
are experts or to determine its worth." 

Strauss: Now let us compare this with a passage towards the end of 
the Nichomachean Ethics 117QA 23 following. Aristotle speaks here 
of the two lives: the practical or political and the theoretical 
lives. And he says here that the theoretical life is the higher. 
One reason that it is higher is that it needs much less of external 
equipment than the practical life. As far as the necessary things 
are concerned - say, the minimum of food - both the theoretical 
man and the practical man need it equally, although the political 
man does more toil with his body. But this would not make a great 
difference. But it makes a very great difference as far as the 
actions are concerned. The liberal man needs money in order to do 
the liberal actions and the just man needs money in order to return 
what he owes. For the intention - the will we could say - is not 
manifest. Also the unjust people pretend that they will to act 
justly. The key point is that the wills are not manifest. What is 
manifest are the deeds and in order to do these deeds you must have 
all kinds of means: you must have a healthy body and also money, 
of course. The courageous man, for example, needs power and the 
moderate man needs opportunities and temptations for how else could 
you know that he is moral. 

Aristotle concludes, therefore, that because the moral man in the 
very fullest sense - that would be the man who acts politically 
on a large scale - is inferior because of his dependence on these 
external things to the theoretical man. It is usual - and not mis¬ 
leading - to call Aristotle's morality a gentleman's morality. 
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Kant implicitly rejects this gentleman's morality. What Kant does, 
in a way, is to grant this to Aristotle saying, "Here. If morality 
depends so much on external goods, it is a very questionable thing.* 
But he does not face here, at least, the Aristotelian assertion 
that the mere wills remain immanisfest. He faces it in another way. 
He says that wills will always be immanifest because even the most 
moral man will never be sure that he acted out of morality. 

Kant, in contradistinction to Aristotle, is concerned with the 
morality which every human being is capable of. Rich or poor. 
Handsome or ugly. Healthy or sick. The defect of the gentleman’s 
morality that Aristotle to transcend the gentleman's morality in 
the selection of the contemplative life . . . But the contemplative 
life is the preserve of a small minority of people who have special 
natural gifts. Kant seeks the worth of man in something of which 
every human being is capable. To repeat the phrase from the Critique 
of Pure Reason, "the multitude of the vulgar which for us is most 
Tinaudible)" of which every human being is capable whether he is 
intelligent or stupid. 

We can, therefore, say as has often been said, that Kant's moral 
teac h i n g is democratic which does not mean that Kant is politically 
a democrat. That is only in a very qualified sense. In the most 
important respect all men are equal. 

let us contrast this with the equality teaching prior to Kant, 
especially that of men like Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. They also 
say that all men are by nature equal in the most important respect. 
They mean by that that all men are equal regarding the desire for 
self-preservation. They drew the further conclusion that since men 
are equal in this respect they all have the right to the means of 
self-preservation and, most important, all men are equally the 
judge of the means of self-preservation. Rousseau, the most 
radical of the three, draws the conclusion that, therefore, every¬ 
one must remain the judge of the means of self-preservation even 
when he has entered civil society. That means that he must be a 
member of the legislative body, i.e. direct democracy. The distinc¬ 
tion between the permitted and unpermitted means of self-preserva¬ 
tion is identical with the law. 

This view of the predecessors of Kant leads to the consequence that 
we must respect everyone's concern with self-preservation and, 
hence, h£|k,legal rights. But the ultimate grounds of this respect — 
of the. he must be respected - is my concern with my self- 

preaerv aMHB^ i.e. an amoral fact. It is amoral because we cannot 
help bej jipiji Oncemed with our self-preservation. 

Another sign of the same thing is that one cannot respect a man 
because he is concerned with his self-preservation. We don't 
despise him for it, but we don't look up to him on this account. 

We cannot respect him for his respect for the law of self-preserva¬ 
tion because this may be due to calculation. He does not do it 
necessarily because it is right. 

Granted that the respect for self-preservation is most important. 

It is most important because it is most urgent because we cannot 
do anything else. Under no circumstances is it the highest res¬ 
pect which is shown by the fact that we do not look up to people 
merely because they are alive or preserve their lives. 



Here is where Kant comes in. Kan* "builds the equality of man on 
the highest respect. The highest is the good will and of this good 
will every man as man is capable. This much as a reminder. 

Last time we discussed the preliminary consideration of Kant at the 
beginning which is based on the teleology of nature.' Nature cannot 
have intended man’s happiness because this would have been guaran¬ 
teed much better by instinct. Therefore, the only alternative is 
that nature intended man for morality or the good will. 

Kant then goes on to give an analysis of the good will. The point 
which he makes first is that a good will is a will determined only 
by duty, that is to say by obedience to the moral law. The alterna¬ 
tive to duty is inclination, which in German is NeW** . But I 
do not know whether "inclination” is the best transTatfon. In 

French I would say _ and not _. Kant also means 

what was traditionally called natural inclinations, that is to say 
the inclination towards the preservation of life. An English equi¬ 
valent would be "lea n i n g." But in a wider sense the natural 1 ncltna 
tions proper would be included. This is the first point which Kant 
makes. The good will is determined only by duty. 


And the second point is that an action from duty has its moral 
worth only in the maxim according to which it was chosen, not lab 
the intended effect or the purpose. 


Sri- 


The third point is a conclusion from the first two preceding ones.. 
Would you read that? 


Reader: "The third principle as a consequence of the two preceding 
I would express as follows: Buty is the necessity of an action 
executed from respect for law. I can certainly have a leaning 
towards the object as an effect of the proposed action, but I can 
never have respect for it precisely because it is a mere effect M 
not an activity of a will. Similarly I can have no respect for 
any leaning whatsoever, whether my own or that of another. In the 
former case I can at most approve of it and in the latter I can 
even love it, i.e. see it as favorable to my own advantage. But 
that which is connected with my will merely as ground and not as 
consequence, that which does not serve my leaning but overpowers 
it or at least excludes it from being considered in main rig the 
choice - in a word, law itself - can be an object of respect and 
thus a 



"Now of duty wholly excludes the influence of leaning 

and*.. th jUfe th, 'every object of the will, nothing remains which 
can determine the will objectively except the law and nothing sub¬ 
jectively except pure respect for this practical law. This sub¬ 
jective element is the maxim that I ought to follow such a law even 
if it thwarts all my leanings." 


Strauss: In a note here Kant calls "respect" a feeling which is 
wrought by ourselves meaning not wrought by any other thing, like 
a feeling of attraction which some cookie might have and so on. 
Respect, we can say, is the proper response to the moral law. Let 
us read this note. 




Reader: "It might be objected that I seek to take refuge in an 
obscure feeling behind the word ‘respect’ instead of clearly re¬ 
solving the question with the concept of reason. But although 
respect ia a feeling, it is not one received through any influence 
but ia self-wrought by a rational concept. Thus it differs speci¬ 
fically from all feelings of the former kind which may be referred 
to inclination or fear. What I recognize directly as a law for 
myself I recognize with respect which means merely the conscious¬ 
ness of the submission of my will to the law without the interven¬ 
tion of other influences on my mind. The direct determination of 
the will by the law and the consciousness of this determination is 
respect. Thus respect can be regarded as the effect of the law on 
the subject and not as the cause of the law,” 

Strauss: So it is not as if we have the feeling of respect which 
then, as it were, projects something which would be the object of 
the respect. But the respect follows the law. It is a response 
to the law. Yes? 

Reader: "It is properly the conception of a worth which thwarts 
my self-love. Thus it is regarded as an object neither of: inclina¬ 
tion nor of fear. No. It has something analagous to both. The v*' 
only object of respect is the law and we need only the law which - 
we impose on ourselves and yet recognize as necessary in itself 
As a law we are subject to it without consulting self-love. A 
imposed upon us by ourselves it is a consequence of our will, in 
the former respect it is analagous to fear and in the latter to 
inclination." 

Strauss: let us stop here. We impose the law on ourselves. That 
is a point which will be taken up by Kant more fully later. And 
there is autonomy. Man is autonomous if he imposes the moral' law 
on himself. 

Here we also gain a better understanding of what Kant means by 
this equality of all men. Men are equal in the most important 
respect, namely in the highest respect. That clearly contradicts 
what - Hobbes, Locke., and Rousseau meant • What Kant says is remini¬ 
scent of the equality of men before God. But there is a difference* 
In the Biblical view the law to which men are subject does not 
originate in man. It is a law of nature, or divine, or whatever it 
may be but man’is* not autonomous in the Kantian sense. 

int in the next paragraph which it is neces- 
s point* 

of a law can that be the conception of which 
... I should not act in any way such that my ma-srim could not 
be a universal law. Mere conformity to law as such . . ." 

Strauss: That is, to the form of law. lawfulness. 

Reader: "Mere conformity to lawfulness without assuming any parti¬ 
cular law applicable to certain actions ..." 

Strauss: No. Without assuming any law limited or directed towards 
specific actions. For example, it is not a law such as: Thou 
shalt not lie. Rather the lawfulness in general. Yes? 


There 
sary 

Readers? 



more 
at th 
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Reader: "... not assuming any law limited to certain actions 
serves a s the principle of the will. And it must serve as such 
a principle if duty is not to he a vain delusion and chimerical 
concept." 

Strauss: Let us stop here for a moment. Kant has made clear that 
we act morally if we do not act from ulterior motives. That is 
easily intelligible. He says, furthermore, that there must not 
he any ends, merely the action itself is the end as we may say for 
the time being. Therefore the question is: What kind of law is 
that? Kant gives here this provisional answer. We have maxims. 

We always have maxims whether we know them or not. It is our 
duty to make them clear to ourselves. Then I have to will that my 
maxim on which I habitually act should be capable of becoming a 
universal law. The maxim should be able to comply with the demand 
for universal lawfulness. If it is capable of that, then the maxim 
is morally good. Otherwise it is morally bad. There is no law 
like Thou shalt not lie. The law is merely formal. You should 
also be able to will that your ma-rim should become a universal 
law. Kant will later on call this the categorical imperative*. 

The great question is: Where do we get any determination o# our , 
action? In the traditional view one would have to say that one ., - ^ 
must do the right thing in the right spirit. But the righ£ ' V 

spirit will not tell you what the right thing is. Kant says th&j^-^.r 
the right spirit properly understood will also tell you what th#% 
right thing is. That is the great difficulty which we have tried^' 1 - 
to understand. Kant .gives a provisional example. Let us read, 
that. But first read the end of the paragraph which we began. 

Reader: "The common reason of mankind in its practical judgements 
• . . And it is hard to tell whether it might not be more prudent 
to act . . ." • 

Strauss: "Prudent" in the amoral sense as it is commonly now used 
in English. 

Reader: "to act according to the universal maxims and to make it 
a habit. . . Thus my maxim would destroy itself as soon as it was 
made a universal law." 

Strauss: This provisional illustration of what he means by the 
moral laws*.; Many people - perhaps most people - regard what Kant 
says aa jgjfcl anslble. On what grounds? What seems to be Kant's 
reasondijSpp^ by which he convinces himself of the immorality of 

Student: It has a practical or consequential result. 

Strauss: The word "practical" is really two-way here. Expedien- 
tial. Although it is meant to be a strictly moral reason, it 
seems to be an expediential reason. 

Student: Except that it is a priori . 

Strauss: But does he not have to consider what lying does to men 
in human society? 
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Student: That may he how he learned the a priori, hut he claims 
to understand in advance that there is a self-contradiction* You 
can have things disconfirmed either hy experience or hy a proof 
in advance. This won't work* The concepts contain a contradic¬ 
tion. 1$ tries to show the concept of universal breach of promise 
contains a contradiction in that the term "promise" vanishes. 

And if you don't have promisee you can't have lies so it was the 
"lie" which contained the contradiction. 

Strauss: Then, as Hegel puts it, why do we want promises in the 
first place? 

Student: Well, a part of the lie is that you want to he believed. 
To lie means to say what seems to he a promise, hut is not. So 
the concept of "lie" contains that of promise. You universalize 
it and you find that it won't wash. 

Strauss: In other words, only hy regarding your case now as a 
very special case - as an exception from the general rule — can 
you lie. 

Student: Well, I draw distinctions. I say, "in a good cause." 

Strauss: So the point would he that the characteristic of im— 
morality is that the immoral man regards himself - either general¬ 
ly or on any one occasion - as exempted from rules. This ingre¬ 
dient of Kant is crucial in Kant's moral thought. 

Let me give you another example from Kant which perhaps shows the 
difficulty more clearly. That is taken from the first part of 
Theory and Practice which is not translated in your edition. 

Here is the case. Someone has a deposit in hi's hand whose owner is 
dead. The heirs do not know anything nor can they ever hear of 
the fact that he has deposited that thing with this man. Present 
this case to a child of even eight or nine years old. At the same 
time the owner of this deposit without his fault - that is the 
possessor not the owner — is in this present moment in a very 
miserable state. They are a sad family depressed hy need. He 
could get out of this predicament at once if he would embezzle or 

appropriate that deposit. At the same time, this man who is 

tempted hy the embezzlement is a nice man, whereas the heirs are 
hard-hearted and luxurious in the highest degree and wasteful so 
that it would be as good as to throw the deposit into the ocean. 
Now wes^^lti whether is can he permitted under these circumstances 
that* may use the depoist for his own benefit. Without 

any- the eight or nine year old child would say, "No." 

Thai?^^ji ? l»uld say that it is wrong for it contradicts duty. 
Nothing is clearer t han that. 

This, I think, is another and a more extreme case than the one 
which Kant raises here. Why do you laugh? 

Student: The child answered, "No" because he identified with the 
profligate heirs. He's been having people like this virtuous 
possessor held up to him all his short life. 

Strauss: Alright. Let us say that the possessor of the deposit 
is badly in need of money so that his wife can undergo an opera¬ 
tion. Without the operation the wife will die and the children 



will be in a terrible situation - morally in a very bad situation. 
In addition there is no medicaid. Is it then so clear? So there 
is a certain difficulty then. I didn't mean more than that. 

We will leave it at this and ask Miss ______ to read her paper. 

Oh, is there still discussion? Yes? 

Student: Is this concept based on the erasing of one's experience 
and directing oneself towards the ideal, i.e. if the world were 
perfect or if there were an afterlife and things worked out as they 
should then act according to the laws which would make them work 
out. If they're acting on that principle aren’t they giving up 
on trying to straighten things out as they are? 

Strauss: What would amount to giving up? 

Student: For example, the example you gave about the woman who 
is going to die without the money. Take Plato's example of giving 
back to every man what is due him and what is due him is firearms.. 
But when you give them back to him lie goes crazy and kills every¬ 
one. 

Strauss: But is not Plato's argument of an entirely different 
character. Kant would, of course, agree with Plato as a practical 
man. But if we understand his statement of the moral problem 
as we have hitherto, what is Plato's argument? 

Student: Is it that you have to have a more profound understanding 
of the situation? 

Strauss: In other words, the rule that you must return deposits 
is only a general one and not a universal one. But what is the 
grounds for the qualification? The rule to return the deposits 
is based on an assumption that this is a way in which you help 
your neighbor. If in a giving case this maxim of returning de¬ 
posits would mean harming your neighbor then you would not do it. 

So the overall rule which lies at the bottom of the more specific 
rule and of the exception to the more specific rule would be a 
universal rule, would it not? 

Student: Then in a man who would like to embezzle money you look 
for a more profound rule underlying the idea that you give money 
back to heirs. In other words you try to get a deeper -understand¬ 
ing of why you would give moeny back to heirs and then form a dif¬ 
ferent rule as your universal rule. 

Strausst But then you are led through an abyss of difficulties. 
Namely, why is it a humane or benevolent action to give money to 
people who will make very bad use of it? And you have to go first 
through this (inaudible) fundamentally. Where¬ 

as Kant does not do that. 

Student: What I was saying was that if you do not undertake the 
responsibility to do that aren't you saying to-some extent, "If 
we act reasonably, it doesn't necessarily bring people happiness 
because rational actions are not in accord with the experiential 
world, but with some ideal world in the life beyond.” 
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Strauss: Yes, but we have not yet heard of this. Kant will bring 
in the future life. But at this stage of the argument he bna not 
yet referred to it. 

Student: (inaudible) 

Strauss: It would be impossible to transform your maxim on which 
you habitually act into a law valid for all men, for all rational 
beings. 

Student: Then why wouldn't it be just as valid to say that a,i 1 . 
men should lie and that if in this instance X tell the tnuth it 
would invalidate that maxim* 

Strauss: Then you would destroy confidence. 

Student: Then it rests upon something other than self-contradic¬ 
tion. 

Strauss: That is the point usually made by the critics of Kant, 
that the experiential reasonings come in. But at this time let 
me say only this much, Even if there were such a thing as ex¬ 
periential reasoning in these examples and others which will occur 
in the second section, there would still be this difference (the 
minimum one would have to say): that the experiential reasoning 

is the ratio._ ; ,' , (I will translate that) but not the 

•Tftfo 0 --• That means that we can recognize our duty by 

making such experiential considerations — is this compatible with 
human beings living together or what have you. But we don't do 
it for the sake of humans living together, ; but for the sake of 
doing our duty• Because for the sake of living together we might 
do very immoral things. My country right or wrong and all this 
kind of thing. Whereas the morality may be only the reason of 
obligation. This we must see 

Student:. I was just wondering whether Miss _'s point about 

considering the whole situation is actually contained in what 
kind of a maxim you want to state for your universal maxim. Of 
course the maxims can be stated in very different ways. Depending 
upon how general the m a x im is it can take into account more or 
less of the actual situation. 

Strauss: It would not be a maxim if it is merely a description of 
the actions . . . 

Student r I only meant that one man might say that the maxim of a 
particular act of stealing is, "Don't steal." That can be uni¬ 
versalized and it prohibits all acts of stealing. But someone 
else might say, "Steal from the rich and give to the poor." That 
is a maxim too. That is universalizable and he might want to act 
on that such that everyone would act on that maxim. 

Strauss: Except that it is open to objection because of the in¬ 
determinate character of what poor and rich are. 

Student: But one could also say that about the more general one 
about stealing. 



Strauss: No* That does not suffer from indeterminacy because 
it forbids all stealing. 

Student: Well, the question there would be what one defines as 
an act of stealing. For example, if a man has more than he uses 
on a lot maybe he doesn't have a right to that particular property, 
so maybe it is not his property (inaudible) 

Strauss: But the right way is to question openly his right to the 
property before a court of law instead of stealing. Stealing 
implies the admission that it is his property. 

Student: I'm not.sure that that takes into account the other ways 
of stating the maxim like stealing from the rich and giving to the 
poor. Is it simply because that is not defined determinately . . . 

Strauss: No. You surely would have to define what you mean by 
rjqh and by poor. If you mean that starving people may steal in 
order not to starve, this is generally admitted and it would also 
be admitted by Kant. 

Student: But then you say that he should take all the time to go 
to court. 

Strauss: No. Of course, if he is really starving he cannot wait 
until he gets the decision of the court. 

Second Student: Kant himself distinguishes the transcendent order 
which is sort of perpendicular to the chain of being - distinc¬ 
tions without a material difference. The maxim, Kant would have 
to concede, on which an identical action is taken would be a very 
different maxim. So the embezzling possessor might say, "Oh no. 

My maxim has nothing to do with embezzlement. My rule of living 
is: Always act so to increase the happiness of everyone I can 
in proportion as they are close to me. I spread good around me 
and charity begins at home. And if everyone did this we would 
have everyone tilling their garden and growing nothing but roses." 

Strauss: The problem here is not that charity begins at home, but 
that it trespasses on other people's grounds. Then you would have 
to say that everyone is under law or under obligation to take care 
of the interest of his family regardless of what happens to any 
other people. Then you would run into some difficulty. 

Student Sr But the presupposition of this was that the money was 
going tovdo a great deal more good at home than it would with these 
spendthrift heirs. If everyone puts things where they will do the 
most good, then on the whole people will be doing quite well. 
Maximum utilization of economy. 

Strauss: But the question which you would have to face is, "Who 
is to be the judge?" Kant, as you know, says here that these 
questions can in principle be settled by everyone. And here, the 
way in which you stated it requires a very high degree of . . . 

Student: A computer. 

Strauss: Yes, That would, of course, be incompatible with the 
autonomy - giving the moral decisions to computers. 
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Second Student: It appears that Kant, in order to make a law which 
all people will follow, has eliminated the role of discretion. In 
other words, if one thought that a law could he applied by men of 
good judgement one could say that men ought to take into account 
for instance whether a woman might starve if the money is not em¬ 
bezzled, But if one leaves this up to men (inaudible) then at 
least some men will be biased in their judgement and they won’t 
be able to calculate the consequences properly whereas if you 
leave the law at its most simple and general level - that is no 
discretion or minimal discretion , . 

Strauss: That seems to be (especially from the examples I read 
from Theory and Practice ) what Kant had in mind. But that is not 
true because Kant is concerned very much with judgement. But at 
first glance it does appear that every eight or nine year old could 
solve any moral difficulty which arises. This is not quite what 
Kant means. But he does give us cause to think that that is what 
he is trying to do, 

I suggest that we now ask Miss ______ to read her paper. 

There is one point which I would like to take up first, Kant 
speaks in this section of the alternative moral doctrines. One 
of them he regards as the best although it still is not sufficient? 
Which is that? 

Student: Rational perfection based on ontology, 

Strauss: Do you know any names? 

Student: I would think of someone like Aristotle, for example, 

Strauss: Yes. And, of course, in Kant’s own age Christian uM-tf . 
And Kant knew much better than he did the original sources. 

So, in other words, it is the whole classical position. What is 
Kant’s objection? He rejects hedonism and other things without 
any question. Yet it is not this easy. Why is this notion of 
morality which takes its bearings by the perfection of our nature 
inadequate? 

Student: I think for two reasons that I can recall at the moment. 
One is that saying our natures go towards perfection is already 
assuming what you would like to prove at the end. In other words, 
we are moral in order to make us perfect, but we are perfectable 
by the fact of our human nature. 

Strauss: Yes. Could one not state it as following: The tradi¬ 
tional doctrine which speaks, for example, of man's natural 
inclinations as good and the basis of goodness. How do we know 
that the natural inclinations are good? In other words, is there 
not a dogmatic assumption underlying traditional morality? The 
goodness of nature. Must this assumption not first be established? 

Kant's answer is that we cannot presuppose the goodness of natural 
inclination. We cannot presuppose that there are any good ends, 
natural ends. That they are good has to be established which he 
is attempting to do in his moral works, especially The founda¬ 
tion of the Metaphysics of Morals an d The Critique of Practical 
Reason. 


In a way, if we disregard the theoretical morality all these other 
doctrines are based on nature. Kant is the first to try to 
liberate man (to use an expression used by him) from the apron 
strings of nature. Therefore, the key word now is no longer 
"nature" but "reason." Therefore, there arises the whole ques¬ 
tion of formal law because every content would be tkken from 
nature or from the spirits. 

Now as regards the categorical imperative what is the relation of 
the good will which was the key term in the first section to the 
categorical imperative of which he speaks in the second section? 

Student: The unconditionally good will is that which does not 
need the categorical imperative as an imperative because it is in 
its nature to act this way and only this way* 

Strauss: In other words, only God’s will would be a good will 
simply. What, then, 'is the characteristic difference of human 
will and why does the characteristic of the human will make neces¬ 
sary an imperative? 

Student: Because the human will has a subjective element which is 
connected with the sensible world and ... 

Strauss: More simply, the human will is not necessarily good 
whereas God’s will is simply good. Therefore, the law applies 
equally to all rational wills, but in the case of man the law has 
a crack of a command, whereas it does not have the crack of a 
command in the case of God. And what is the relation of co mman d 
and imperative? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: In other words, the moral law has only in the case of 
man and other finite, rational beings the character of a co mman d. 
But what is the relation of. command and imperative? 

Student: Is the command given by the will? 

Strauss: Yes. But that is not the point here. Kant says that 
the imperative . . . 

Student: Is objective? 

Strauss*- No. The imperative is a formula for the command* 

In orders to understand the categorical imperative, one must dis¬ 
tinguish it from the alternative imperatives which are? 

Student: The hypothetical of skill and the hypothetical of 
prudence. 

Strauss: So the categorical imperative is distinguished from 
the hypothetical imperative. There are two kinds of hypothetical 
imperatives, the hypothetical of skill and the hypothetical of 
prudence. Now what is the imperative of skill? 

Student: That is the hypothetical which co mman ds you what to do 
if you achieve any given purpose that your will is able to achieve* 





Strauss: An example. 

Student: For example, if you would want to "become a doctor then 
the hypothetical imperative would say, "If you want to become a 
doctor then you must go to medical school." 

Strauss: A simpler example. You want to cut a tree, you must 
do thus and such things. So the imperatives of skill have 
particular ends. These ends sire fundamentally arbitrary, contin¬ 
gent. 

The imperatives of prudence differ for two reasons. In the first 
place, if we want to cut a tree or study medicine - we can always 
do something else. But that with which prudence is concerned is 
not something which we cannot want. Namely, it is happiness. So 
whereas the imperative skills have to do with particulars, prudence 
has to do with the whole of human life, with our happiness, with 
each one’s happiness. And this end - happiness - is not subject 
to our arbitrary will. Nevertheless, imperatives of prudence 
have one thing in common with imperatives of skill. They both 
presuppose the ends. In the case of the imperative of skill let 
us take the cutting of a tree. We presuppose the end, the cutting 
of the tree. In the other case, we presuppose the end of happi¬ 
ness and then we think about the means just as in the case of 
cutting the tree. 

In the categorical imperative there is no such presupposition of 
an end. The categorical imperative says, "Do this." The other 
imperatives say, "Do this in order to cut a tree, to become a 
musician, to become happy." The categorical imperative commands 
categorically without any "Why" and, of course, without any "If" 
or "But." 

What is the general relation of this second section to the first 
one? Let us look at the titles. 

Reader: The first one is "Transition from the Common Rational 
Knowledge of Morals to the Philosophical.." The second is the 
"Transition from the Popular Moral Philosophy to the Metaphysics 
of Morals." 

Strauss: So in the first section Kant starts or claims to start 
from what every ordinary human being without any training knows 
or is aware of. And here he starts from the available academic 
literature so to speak. That is what he means here by popular 
moral metaphysics. He starts, in a sense, higher and he raises 
higher. The point is made clear later on. The paragraph begin¬ 
ning on page 409. 

Reader: "In this study we do not advance merely from the common 
moral judgement which here is very worthy of respect" 

Strauss: Again, because the multitude is worthy of respect. 

Reader: "to the philosophical as this has already been done. 

But we advance by natural stages from a popular philosophy which 
grows no further than it can grow by means of examples to meta¬ 
physics which is not held back by anything empirical and which, 
as it must measure out the entire scope of rational knowledge of 



this kind reaches even ideas where examples fail us. In order to 
make this advance we must follow and clearly present the practi¬ 
cal faculty of reason from its universal rules of determination 
to the point where the concept of duty arises from it.” 

Strauss: So the difference is to that extent clear "between the 
two sections. As a consequence this section is much more techni¬ 
cal than the first and the first crucial point is the elaboration 
of the concept of imperatives in the distinction of the various 
kinds of imperatives and especially to make clear the character 
of the categorical imperative. 

There is one point on which Kant insists very much and that is 
that the hypothetical imperatives are logically described ana¬ 
lytical . judgements. Kant means by this that the proposition, 

”If I will the end, I must will the means” is an analytical 
proposition. If I understand the concept of ends I see that it 
implies means. The categorical imperative, however, has the 
character of a synthetic judgement a priori , i.e. it belongs to 
the more interesting kinds of judgements. We will.begin at this 
point next time. 
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Now the re is one point which I believe we have not considered 
s Metaphysics of Morals - as well as moral philosophy in 
general - belongs to the sphere of practical reason which is 
understood in contradistinction to theoretical reason* Now what 
does practical reason mean? We see the reason related to practice. 
According to the view prevailing at present there is no practical 
reason. Or, to speak in more academic terms, there are no prac¬ 
tical sciences. For example, even such a practical thing as home 
economics is, of course, a theoretical pursuit. One could make 
a distinction between theoretical and applied sciences, but 
practoc al sciences are not applied sciences. Applied sciences 
are theoretical sciences which are then afterwards applied to 
practical problems. 


A practical science is one >hich is independent of theoretical 
sciences and ossoriially practical. The notion of practical 
sciences stems from Aristotle. They have principles of thoir 
own which cannot bo reduced to theoretical principles. 


°re is an equivalent of that in our age insofar as in tho common 
practico of the social scioncos pooplo tako it for granted that 
the starting point - the highest principles - of the social 
sciences to tho extent to ih ich they refer to human actions arc 
values. And these values are not theoretical principles and this 
is emphasized all the time. According to tho crudest view - ih. ich 
is now very powerful - values are simply products of emotions on 
lowest level of likes and dislikes. But those values - ac¬ 
cording to tho present-day understanding - are not (in Kant's 
language) categorical. Thoy aro hypothetical. Say, someone may 
bo enamoured of liberal democracy. Then ho will look at political 
and social matters_from tho point of viow of liberal democracy. 

But this is just his preference. Ho may have a preference for 
collectivism and that is - from tho point of viow of social science 
as feasible and reasonable as tho other. 


is * H^^theless, on© great difference between Aristotle 
and Kant, although they agree as to the ir reducibility of practi¬ 
cal knowledge of rational science. The difference is this. I 
phink that-I am able to draw this schema, (on blackboard) Let 
us assume that this is the individual or the group concerned with 
action. It looks primarily at the end or ends. Then one seeks 
means for these ends. One does not look beyond the ends. One 
does not make an attempt to reduce these ends to something more 
fundamental nor primary, Aristotle and Kant agree as to this. 

Is there any difficulty in my picture? 

Studont: I'm not sure who you aro talking about here. Is this 
Aristotlo or Kant? 


Strauss: I am speaking now of what practical knowledge as such 
means. Now lot us soo the difference between Kant and Aristotle. 



This is tho point of view which Kant preserves more radically 
than any other thinker. But in Aristotlo it is only a part of 
a larger whole* 


So Kant stands all the time - even in his most subtle or abstract 
reflections - at the same point at vfciich the common actor stands. 
Ho only states it more radic&ly. But this position is exactly 
that of tho common man. J 


Aristotle, however, if one takos his Ethics as a whole - say tho 
whole ton.books and not moroly tho earlierpart - somehow stands 
hero, Aristotlo secs this whole sphere of action from without, 
r onson is that for Aristotlo tho whole practical sphere is 
subordinate -tho whole practical lifo is subordinate - to tho 
thoorotical life. Is this cloar? 


For Kant just tho opposito is true. All theoretical knowledge 
ultimately is m the service of practical reason. 


^is a bit by contrasting Aristotle's approach 
with that of Plato, When Ar5s totlc speaks of tho virtues - tho 
moral virtues - in his Ethics, ho just prosonts them as they aro 
known (more or loss clearly) to acting mon. For example, that 
something is a virtuo or a vico is - to begin with - sufficiently 
known so that the virtuo in question is praised and tho vico in 
question is blamed. Aristotlo does not go much beyond that. He 
does go beyond it by giving, say, a more detailed and circumstan- 
description, say, of courage or of liberality than we would 
be able to do offhand. But it is fundamentally what every man 
m ordinary life means by these things. 


Plato (especially in The Republic ) proceeds in a very different 
™ ay ® Plato s P eak3 of the various virtues, but he tries to sh<w? 
that there are and can be only these and these virtues, that is 
to say, four. This is because the virtues are qua! ities of the 
? xi<i soul has these and these parts. So one can say 
that Plato deduces the virtues of which he speaks from something 
theoretical ly known, tho character of the soul. 


In spite of this ono can say - at least at first glance - -that 
?? 0ro -u is a very oloso connection between Kant and Plato rather 
than between Kant and Aristotle as is sufficiently indicated 
Z.Z Z 1103 © facts: Plato, in contradistinction to Aristotle, says 
that virtue- ia knowledge. You can turn this around, too, and 
say that kftbwlodgo is virtuo. This would seem to moan that there 
is no purely theoretical knowledge once you go beyond tho secon¬ 
dary sciences and arts like mathematics and the common arts. 

Tho second point - tho highest principle at rtiich Plato arrives - 
is called by himself tho good or tho idea of tho good. This 
obviously is soraohow connected with the good for man. This 
much about this point. 


To bo somewhat more specific, one may call Kant's position - the 
position peculiar to Kant - raoralism. I do not moan to uso this 
now_ in a polemical or negative sense, I mean by mcrlism tho view 
that morality is the ono thing neodful. Everything else can be 

as 110 stafcod at tho boginning of tho Foundations, 
Morality alono connot t bo questioned* ~~ 
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■p G ^ m us contrast "this with tho view which is scon, for example, 
m Thomas Aquinas' Surnma contra Gentiles. Book III, Captor 3k 
whero Thomas tries to show that morality cannot bo tho highest. 

All moral acts aro ordorablo to semothing olse.” For example, 
just is ordered to keeping poace among men. Hero you soe tho 
difference botwcon Thomas - and that moans also Arns tot la. 
Morality is not diroctod towards something elso. It is tho only 
thing unqualifiedly, intrinsically good. It is good without any 
reference to anything else.- 


Kant claims tnat this latter viow is in agroemont with common- 
sense and is, in fact, the only philosophic viow possible that is 
in agreement with commonsonso. Surely, commonsenso may bo said 
to.assert that tho good man does tho right things in tho light 
spirit, meaning for their own sake and not for fear of punish¬ 
ment or in anticipation of reward or with anything in mind except 
tho consciousness of having dono tho right thing* 

things for thoir own sako, thoro cannot be 
ng cls ? fo f 3ako of which we are to do them. Morality 

° 3 rp?° of itsolf. it do os not prosupposo any such 

+. horoforo, if wo tako doing tho right thing in tho right 
spirit as tho simplo formula of morakity, morality loads to tho 
ramous formaiism of Kant, Thoro cannot bo any end vfaich explains 
or justifies tho categorical imperative# 

±L0W , ~ if hi s entire enterprise is not to be in vain . 
5?. fOCT ? ?? meh ° w applies the matter. In other words, that 

Sp iS lt " ^ 030(1 wL11 > the spirit of obedience and 
the moral law - necessarily produces as it were, the 

£}Sr 4 . th i^ s * 4 .n_ Kant 3 P e f ks of the good wil rtiich he also calls from 
time to time the pure will. The question is: Is such a wi11 
possible? 


Kant makes quite clear that the possibility of the good will cannot 
be proven from any experience. We may believe that we know a man 
greatest moral excellence, yet wo cannot see into his heart. 
Whether he does the right things for their own sake and not for 
some calculation like good reputation or not to appear foolish or 
inconsistent or what have you, we cannot know. I think that we 

road ° ne P^sago on this subject. It is in the second 
section of the Foundations a bit after 4.19# 

Reador: "Ic see how the imperative of mcr aL ity is possible” 

Strauss: The imperativo of morality is tho categorical imperative* 

Reader: '* • » . is, then, without doubt the only question needine 
an .answer. It is not hypothetical, and thus the objecti?Sl? con- S 

n ° C ?! 31 ^ cannot b° supported by any prosupposition, as was 
tho case with tho hypothetical imperatives* 1 ’ 


Strauss: Tho hypothetical imperatives like tho imperatives of 
skill or the imperatives of prudent calculations. Thoy aro hypo- 
thotical bocause thoro is no*moral necessity to accept tho ends 

Woi C S^ th ° 7 Thoroforo, tho imperatives are hypothetical. 

Now wo come to tho point. G 0 on. 
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Reader: But it must not bo overlooked that it cannot bo shown 

imDorat?vS rapl 5* * But in 31 ch a case tho so-callod moral 

' W ?J C ? as £ ucb a PP oars to be categorical and uncon¬ 
ditional, would bo actually only a pragmatic precept *4iich 

consider ^ t ,? ntlvo to our * own advantage and teaches us to 

o? r ^n,"^ dS {:,, W0 oani \ ot taow thr °«Sh oxporionco that 
•ny m-ui oursclvos or other pooplo - over acted morally. 

Now 1 will read to you or remind you of some passages in the 

lm Wher ° pra3rs: "Croato in me a cloan heart, 0 

God and renew a right spirit within mo," And, a bit later: 

°P° n ^ ou my 1;i -Ps and my mouth shall show forth thy 
?J ais n otho3 f words i purity of heart is possiblo only 

Go ? S - a3s ?- s tanco, through God's initiativo, This 7 pro- 
c A .7 do] ? lcd by Kant. Man is not essentially in need of 
j? cleansing or purifying his heart. Man can bo puro of 
?S5 1 5 av f a S° od ^11 without divino grace. This is 
iSi th ° fact that the moral law is the law of reason and 

that man's own reason - not God's reason - dictates that law. 

i ^ troductoi, y remarks, let me return to 
w Lcu J ty v ^ ach 1 stated earlier. How can the form of 
tS ^matter? I referred earlier in ihis course 

doctrine of the general will. When he uses the 
£tinn f eneralazin S the will" - we have a will prior to any 
wh^ L ^ PS aS member3 of a legislative assembly. Then, 
w??? ® * lna ^ a3 sembly we are compelled to generalize the 

a law b Therofo^ W ? *** dat Tuning now is not vhat I will, but 
a - if w * Taer> °P°ro, I have to look at my will - for example, my 

pa ? taxes " ln the form of a proclamation that no 7 
shall pay taxes. Then I see that my previous will is foolish. 

r adi £ al i Z £^ tbis much hoyond the realm of politics. He 
n?t^illi°L 0 fh^ hG fr i7 0 i 0us w111 onl 7 - willing this or that or 

to aS 1 ^Then h T S hBJ th& £ “ bU ? °£ the maxim on which 1 810 inclined 
f. aG l? : h 2 •£ h n ? b morQl y t0 generalize, but to universalize 
J? “ a J ain . and lf my maxim stands tho tost of universalization, 
then it is permitted or moral and failing that it is immoral^ 

So, then, the matter -fla ich we need is supplied by the maxims 
We always have maxims, but tho morality is not supplied^ 
the saxims* The morality of the maxims is only in their ability 
to bo universalized. Is this point clear? . ^emuy 

It seems, then, that tho question of tho matter doe s not arise. 

3 ° lat \ on £° this Problem occurs not in tho Founda- 
° Mota P- b y 3 ^ a3 of Moralis. but in the somowha FTator 

1 fL rV ' ; C °£ Pr act lcal Reason . Will you road please 

on page 72, the ihird paragraph. One moment, though. This is 

"° f the ot Pura Practical Judge- 

raent. We cannot go m the ii ort time which we have at our 

tbl f, ve ^ t f chni ? a l language of Kant. We will 
simply disregard the difficulties involved in that. 

Reader: "The rule of judgment ..." 



Strauss : 


’’The rule 1 ’ I would underline, I emphasize that. 

Reader: "The rule of judgment according to the laws of pure 
practical reason is this: If the action you propose were to 

take place by a law of the system of nature of which you your¬ 
self are a part ..." J J 


Strauss: Just as in Rousseau's scheme you are a part of the 
assemoly which decides about paying or not paying taxes. So, 
it would still make sense if you looked at a South Sea Island 
assembly and wore to say, » No. No taxes there. 11 But here 
of a system of nature of which you aro a fart. 


Reader: of i^iich you yourself are a part, 

as possible through your will." 


you could regard it 


Strauss: Through your will," That is important. Both. You 

°£ that assembly" or that whole. And you are 
You regard it as possible through your will. 


responsible. 


Reader: Evoryono does, in fact, decide by this rale as to 
whether actions aro good or ovil . . , This comparison of tho 
maxims of his actions with tho universal natural law, therefore, 
is not the determining ground of his will." 


~ 3 : . i^at us crucial, it is not the determining ground 

• kocauso, on tho basis of mero calculation, it 

might well pay to lio and bo uncharitable and so on. Yes? 

Reader: "But such a law" 


Strauss: And here ho speaks of a genoral, natural law. 

Reader: "But such a law is still a typo for tho estimation 
of tho maxim according to moral principles. If tho maxim of 
action is not so constituted as to stand tho tost of boing 
made the form of a natural law in general, it is morally impos¬ 
sible, though it may still bo possible in nature." 

Strauss: Lot us stop hero. In other words, there ia (as wo 
will see later in the Foundations of tho Metaphysi cs of Morals) 
ono strict formula and that is tho one which wo havo just read. 
But their there are also types, as Kant cdL Is it, or as one can 
say, symbolic presentations of the moral law which are very 
nlE fU \. f01 * us to makG clear tho moaning of tho moral law, 
although wo must not take those typos as litorally truo. 

S’* US Skip th0 cnd of this Paragraph as well and tho noxt, 
ana then go on, 9 


Reader: "Furthermore, since of all intolligiblo objects, ab¬ 
solutely nothing is known oxcopt freedom through tho moral law 
• • . the present remarks should sorvo to guard against count¬ 
ing among tho concepts thomsolvos what merely belongs to tho 
typic of tho concepts." 


Strauss: "Typic 
that wo con make 


moaning morcly tho symbolic presentation so 
it cloaror to oursolvos. As it wore, we can 



have a kind of image of the moral law. It is not the moral h. w 
proper. Yes? 

Reader: "This, as the typic of judgement guards against the 
empiricism of practical reason which bases the practical concepts 
of good and evil merely on empirical consequences, on so-called 
happiness." 

Strauss: Now we come to the sentence which is crucial. 

Reader: ’’Happiness and the infinite useful consequences of a 
will determined only by the maxim of helping itself ...” 

Strauss: I believe that this is a printing error already in the 
German and it means self-love and not self-help. So read it as 
if it means that. 

Reader: So happiness "will be determined only by the maxim of 
self-love.” 

Strauss: Although happiness in the infinite useful cons-equences 
of a will determined by self-love, and we add "alone.” 

Reader: "By self-love alone could, if this will made itself into 
a universal law . . ." 

Strauss: A universal ]aw of nature. 

Roador: "Of the universal law of nature certainly servo as a 
very adequate typo for tho morally good, but still not bo identi¬ 
cal with:'it." 

Strauss: In other words, if you look at any action from this 
point of view, if you want to bo happy you love yoursolf and you 
can’t help loving yoursolf, and now you consider your self-love 
in tho form of a universal law moaning that everyono else is as 
much entitled to his self-love as you are to yours* And you see 
this as a natural law, i.e* everyone must and should bo concerned 
with self-love. This is a typiquo, a symbolic presentation of 
the moral law because what determines your will is not your self- 
love, but the universality of til o principle. It is only a form 
of knowing what you may or may not do. Wo have to keep this in 
mind when wo como later on to tho examples. 


Let us noif return to tho Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals 
in tho neighborhood whoro wo left off. That istosay, roughly 
page 14 - 20 . 

In tho sequel hero Kant still leaves it opon how tho categorical 
imperative is possible. This question will bo discussed in tho 
third section. For tho timo boing ho is only concerned with 
tho formula of the categoric imperative. This formula is given 
on tho top of pago 421 . 

Reader: "Thoro is, thorofore, only ono catogorical imperative. 

It is:. Act only a6cording to that maxim by which you can at the 
samo timo will that it should become a universal law*" 
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Strauss: This is tho strict and tho only strict formula. 

Skip the next paragraph and thon go on. 

Reader: "Tho universality of law according to which effects are 
producod constitutes what is properly caLlod nature in tho most 
general sonso (as to form)" 

Strauss: Only with a view to tho form. That is tho meaning, 

Naturo according to its form is caractcrized by universality of 
its laws regarding offoots. That is, tho law of cause and effect, 

Roador: ", . • i.s., tho existence of things so far as it is 
determined by universal laws. By analogy, thon, the universal 
imperative of duty can bo expressed * . 

Strauss: "Could" not : 'can". That is very important. 

Reader: "* • . could bo expressed a follows: Act as though , » " 

Strauss: "As if." In other words, thoro is perfect agreement 

in substance between tho Foun dations of tho Motaphysics of Morals 
and that crucial soction of tho Critiquo of Puro Reason regarding 
tho typiquo, only Kant does not explicitly speak of it horo. 

This is a typical or in Kant's sense a symbolical presentation 
of the moral law and not tho strict formula as was stated before* 
Kant roasonod this in order to show how tho categoric imperative 
supplies pome contont. 

Now lot us read the first examplo. Tho second paragraph after 
that. 

Reader: "A man who is reduced to despair by a series of evils 
feels a weariness with life but is stL 11 in possession of his 
reason sufficiently to ask whether it would not bo corfcrary to 
his duty ..." 

Strauss: To ask himself. 

Roador: "... to ask himsolf whether it would not be contrary 
to his duty to take his own life. Now ho asks • . 

Strauss: No* Now ho makes an experiment. It is not very litoral 
but it i#rotch better than "asks." Now ho tries. 

Reader t ; He considers. 

Strauss: No. It has a somewhat stronger meaning than "considers." 
He steps forward, as it wore. Yes? 

Reader:. "... ho makes an exporioment whether the maxim of 
his action could become a universal law of naturo. His maxim, 
however, is: For lovo of mysolf, I make it my principle to shorton 
my life when by a longer duration it threatens more ovil than 
satisfaction. But it is questionable whothor ..." 

Strauss: No. The only thing still questionable is this. This 
is his maxim. There is only one question loft, namely: 
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Roador: "But it is questionable whethor this principle of self- 
love*” 

Strauss: This principle of self-love as stated. I.o,, if life 
threatens more evils than it promises good - whether this maxim 
of self-love can bocomo a universal law of nature. 

Roador: ”0no iramedi. atoly sees . « «” 

Strauss: No. Kant is not so rash. "Sees soon*” 

Reader: ”0no sees soon a contradiction in a system of nature 
whose law would bo to destroy lifo by fooling whoso special office 
isto impel the improvement of life. In this case it would not 
exist as nature; hence that maxim cannot obtain as a law of 
nature, and thus it wholly contradicts the supremo principle of 
all duty.” 

Strauss: You see the point vhich you must understand and ih ich 
Kant makes clear - although insufficiently clear in this case - 
is that this is an argument based on the typique and not on the 
categorical imperative proper. The key point is that the man 
who makes this reflection is already prepared to obey the moral 
law. He is still sufficiently in possession of his reason that 
he can ask himself. In other words, he has not become insane or 
almost insane. He still consults his conscience and, of course, 
he is willing to consult his conscience. That is the point. 
Otherwise, he would simply obey the maxim of his self-love. 

There is another point. The principle of self-love is a form of 
the principle of happiness. What does this man know here? That 
from this point on he will have much more evils than good? That 
we cannot know. Life threatens evils and promises less pleasures. 
We cannot know it. What the moral qx estion does is, in the first 
place, to make him distinguish between what he knows and what 
he believes to know. And as. a sane civil man he would act not 
merely on what he believes to know, but on what he knows. So 
he cannot know that five minutes after he has committed suicide 
his presence there may be of the greatest value to other human 
beings, and thus indirectly to himself because of the satisfacf* 
tion he would have derived from having helped other human beings* 
That is a single example. 

Now, let us take the next example. 

Readerr %jyf*|jp other man finds himself forced by need to borrow 
money* Harwell knows that ho wi 11 not bo able to repay it, but 
he also sees that nothing will bo loaned him if he doos not 
firmly promiso to ropay it at a certain time. Ho desires to make 
such a promiso . . *” 

Strauss: In other words, ho is tempted. 

Roador: ”... but ho has enough conscience to ask himsolf • « 

Strauss: Ho has still enough conscience, although the temptation 
may bo great. So those reflections which Kant sketches here are 
made of men only to the extent? ta which thoy are willing to 
consult their conscionco. An unscrupulous crook would not even 
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begin to make such reflections. This is his meaning when he says 
that this is the sphere of practical reason. These ar£ not 
theoretical perceptions. Let us finish this. 

Reader: “’He asks himself whether it is not improper and opposed 
to duty to rdieve his distress in such a way. Now, assuming 
he does decide to do so, the maxim of his action would be as 

follows: When I believe myself to be in need of money. . ." 

Strauss: You see that here he qualifies, "When I believe myself 
to be in need of money." How does he know that? You may say 
that of course he will know it. But it is still a very good 
question. Go on* 

Reader: "When I believe myself to be in need of money, I 11 

borrow money and promise to repay it, although I know I shall 

never do so," 

Strauss: That he knows, whereas the first thing he believes* Yos? 

Reader: "Now this principle of self-love or of his own benefit 
may very well be compatible with his whole £i ture welfare, but 
the question is whether it is right. Ho changes ..." 

Strauss: No. "I change." Kant is saying it* He doesn’t look 
at it from without. He looks at it from within. 

Reader: "I change the pretension of self-love into a universal 
law and then puts the question: How would it be if my maxim 
becamo a universal law? ... no ono would beliovo what was pro¬ 
mised to him but would only laugh at any such assertion as vain 
pretonso." 

Strauss: With such a law I would will to deny tho very purpose 
which my maxim presupposes. The maxim presupposes the purpose 
of getting money under false pretenses. But if I universalize 
the maxim I see that I would deny the very purpose which my maxim 
presupposes. Here again you see that the reflection liberates 
from a delusion. Prom the delusion that I know myself to be in 
need of money. Now you will say that anyone who has every suf¬ 
fered from lack of funds will say that he knew at that time that 
he was in need of money. But take it at a somewhat larger view. 

In the first place, sometimes we believe that we are in need of 
money b em use we wish to keep a certain standard of living, and 
that is x!§& true need of money when wo have the alternative - if 
wo are perfectly honest - to cut out. 

But let us look at it from a different point of view and assume 
that money is needed according to the strictest conscience. What 
do I exclude if I say that I must steal or cheat? That I know 
or believe that I know that I must not honestly beg. This is 
still open to me. Whether I will get tho money that I need I do 
not know. No beggar knows that. That is still possible. Most 
of us aro prevented from doing that because we have - from a 
moral point of view - foolish pride. That is not knowledge. 



The same considerations apply - with minor modification - to 
the two last examples on the two following pages* 

Let us now read the paragraph following these examples* 

Reader: "The foregoing are a few of the many actual duties, or 
at least of duties we hold to be actual . « ." 

Strauss: So this is still a preliminary discussion* Kant does 
not say that these are duties in the strict sense* That will 
come out only when he comes to the Metaphysics of Morals proper 
as distinguished from the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals 

Reader: " * * * whose derivation from the one states principle 
is clear. We must be able to will that a maxim of our action be¬ 
come a universal law; that is the canon of the moral estimation 
of our action goner ally. 1 ' 

Strauss: Let us stop here* In the sequol Kant explains - and 
I think that we discussed this earlier - that when we - as 
conscientious people (as not crooked people) - when we transgress 
our duty we make this compromise, this deal: only this time or 
only I* I*e*, wo know that it is an exception* And this ex¬ 
ception is precisely what contradicts the universality of the 
moral law* 

One can also say, "Could a crook not will these immoral actions 
or maxims?" Or rather, "Could a crook not will that a maxim of 
his action be made into a universal law?" I would say that a 
crook would not dream of willing it. The thought - as it were - 
would not occur to him or ho would consult his conscience and 
then ho would not bo simply a crook* Or are there men who are 
crooks on principle? That would be the question, 

Kant would say that if there are crooks from principle who say,. 

"I ought to bo a crook and therefore I am a crook," then Kant 
would say that his principle is solf-corttradictory. 

But I have forgotten about Mr* * 

Student: I wantod to ask whether Kant believed that by making 
clear the nature of morality ho would induce moro crooks to 
consult their consciences. There is a footnote to a lettor 
asking wiipraoral edification isn*t 4oing bettor, and he said 
that had their ideas straight they would be able to 

persuaddfliCfcpe people to be moral. So does not he intend to make 
clear td people not only that they should consult their con¬ 
sciences, but to actually induce more people to consult their 
consciences ? 

Strauss: What Kant meant by that is this: If people do not 
take the moral law in the strictest possible sense in which Kant 
means it, and have all kinds of recommendations to it from ulter¬ 
ior motives, that really leads to a weakening of the moral fibers. 
Therefore, it is better to state the morality strictly and 
firmly on its true principles to get more people of true charac¬ 
ter,, That is what he had in mind, and not to convince the crooks 
ea crooks* 



// 


There is another point on page lj.2 14. towars the end where Kant 
uses the word impartial. "Impartial" meaning, of eourse a 
judgement which we would have to respect* Is a judgement not 
dictated by inclinations alone? A judgement diotated by judge¬ 
ment a lone would be a partial judgement. And what we seek in 
such matters is an impartial judgement. 

In the sequel on page )±2$ Kant again makes clear that the moral 
law must not be derived from any peculiarity of human nature 
which is_implied in what we have said before. But there is one 
point which we should read. 

Reader: ''Here we see philosophy brought to what is, in fact, a 
precarious position, which should be made fast even though it 
is supported by nothing in either heaven or earth." 

Strauss: That is truly an absolute principle, the principle which 
ha 3 not support in anything because it cannot be reduced to 
anything else. Yes? 


Reader: "Hero philosophy must show its purity as the absolute 
sustainer of its laws, and not as the herald of those which have 
an implanted senso." 


Strauss: Meaning those which have the moral sense of Tihich some 
English philosophers like Hutchinson spoke* 

Roader: "... or who knows what tutelary nature shispers to 
it, lhoso may be hotter than no laws at all, but they can 
novor afford fundamental principles, which reason alone dictates. 

1 k® 3 ? fun £ araonta l principles must oiiginato entirely a priori 

obtain their commanding authority; thoy can oxpect 
notning from the inclination of men but everything from the 
supremacy of tho law and due respect for it. Otherwise thoy 
condemn man to self-contempt and inner abhorrence." 

Strauss: That is a very powerful and improssivo statement, but 
it C ^ now concornG< i with is only this when ho spoaks here 
of who knows what tutelary nature." This is a very clear state¬ 
ment of the principle of Kant which distinguishes him from all 
earlier philosophers. This is the break with the classical 
position,. The traditional view was that the foundation of morality 
is the natoe of man or it is the same thing as the natural ends 
of man* is.simply rejected by Kant. We have to take the 

full responsibility for our action and for the principle of our 
action. We cannot delegate this responsibili ty to nature. 

This term "tutelary nature" or something very close to it occurs 
aw ®Jf" known passage in the Preface to the second edition of 
T h e Cri tique_ pf fu r e Reason . Listen carefully. Kant speaks here 
of the genesis of modern physics which in a way is a model for 
Kant*s own philosophical teaching, 

? G n ali J e ? caused bal ls, the weights of which he had 

determined, to roll down an inclined plan; 

lJtAd T S«? 1Ce i ll ^ Tn ? d \ th ® air carry a wei Sht which he hadcalcu- 
wat d j» f hand t0 bS enual to that ot a definite volume of 



cases. Yes? 


Strauss: You see, with previous calculations in both 

Reader: "Or in more recent times, whon Stahl changed metals 

into oxides, and oxides back into metal, by withdrawing some¬ 
thing and then restoring it, a light broke upon all students 

°£. n ”!?r o - learned that reason has insight only into that 

which it produces after a plan of its own . . ." 

Strauss: ’’A project of its own.' 1 The project precedes the 

experiment. It doesn’t produce a question, but he says, !, a 
project. Or as he translates it, "plan." This project pre¬ 
cedes all possible experiments and the experiment is only the 
answer concerning or disconcorning tho project. Yos? 

Reader: ,! « . . and that it must not allow itself to be kept, 
as it were, m nature’s leading-strings, but must itself show 
the way with principles of judgment based upon fixed laws, 
constraining nature to give answer to questions of reason’s own 
determining. Accidental observations, made in obedience to no 

J bo £g hb -out Plan, can never be made to yield a neces¬ 
sary law, which alone reason is concerned to discover." 

l n t ? iS CrU mff 1 passa S® he again speaks of the "leading- 
nature. This liberation from the leading-strings 
t ^ re which was underlying, as Kant knew, the whole develop¬ 
ment of modern thought and in particular of mod ern science, is 
m a way brought to its culmination in Kant’s philosophy. 

Originally we heard such a formula as Man should make himself 

an ? owner °f nature, not to be led by the leading- 
strings of nature. Science for the sake of power. Or, "We 

Vico repeated^t^ ° nly What W ® make * " as Hobbes put it and as 

The final result of this development, which we see only in our 
ays -,fli£ arl7 which was already foreshadowed by Nietsche as we 

Quarter, that the_ very concept of nature loses its very 
evidence of meaning which it had throughout the ages. 

At any rate, for Kant’s philosophy this is decisive: The prin- 

a ^iJ^° f ^ rn ° r,a ii t7 A C ? Ilnot be found in nature whether nature is 
understood in tho Aristotelian or in the Newtonian sense. 

Kant introduces, then, in the sequel, another formula for the 
categoric imperative. In this case it is not quite clear - not 
as clear as in the former case - whether this is a type of the 

°l rank as tho primary formulation of it. 

Road only tho boginning of tho next paragraph. 

Reader: "The question then is: Is it a necessary law for all 
<nini° nal - bGing3 4 .? at thGy should always judge thoir actions by 

:° uld wil1 to sorve as univorsai 

T S £ r ^ Uss: W * lab Ka nt did hitherto was only to say, "If wo analvze 

Son ?hat°Ew arllT und0I,3tand b? morality wo riaoh thl oS^lu- 
hat thoy presuppose a categoric imperativeBut there 



is still the question of whether what is understood ordinarily 
by 'morality is not altogether an illusion. Of this difficulty 
he trios to dispose in the third section which we will discuss 
next time. 

Reader: “If it is such a law, it must be connected (wholly a 
priori'} with the concept of the will of a rational being as 
such," ° 


Strauss: Let us stop hero and go on to the next paragraph* 

Reader: “The will is thought of as a faculty of determining 
itself to action in accordance with tho conception of certain 
laws. Such a faculty can bo found only in rational beings. 

That which serves tho will as the objective ground of its self- 
dot erminn.t ion is an end, and, if it is given by reason alone, 
it must hold alike for all rational beings," 

Strauss: Because otherwise it would not bo universally valid 
and necessary and hence it would not be equally valid for all 
rational beings. 

Reader: "On the other hand, that which contains tho ground of? 
the possibility of tho action, whes o result is an ond, is called 

T.nr> nrnnr»a 9 


Strauss: Next paragraph. 

. ,Sub su PPoso that thero were something tho existence 
. lc . in itself had absolute worth, something which, as an 
end in itself, could bo a ground of definite laws. In it and 
on iy it could lie the ground of a possible categorical im¬ 
perative, i,e. of a practical law," 


Strausss Skip the next paragraph. 

Reader: "Thus if there is to bo a suprome practical principle 
and a categorical imperative for tho human will, it must bo one 

'I™ 3 • ^ ? b ^ cctivo principle of tho will from tho conception 
of that which is nocossarily an end for everyone becauso it is 
an end in itself. Henco this objective principle can serve as 
a univorspj^ practical law." 


Straus 
a type 



see. "can" which seems to indicate that this i; 


pfc moral law proper. 


Reader: "The ground of this principle is: rational nature 
exists as an end in itself. Man necessarily thinks of his own 
existence in this way>" 


Strauss: In other words, he does it prior to any morality. This 
egocentrism belongs to man necessarily. 

Reader: "Thus far it is a subjective principle of human actions, 
A l s< L eveiT other rational being thinks of his existence by means 
of the same rational ground which holds also for myself; thus 
it is at the same time an objective principle from which, as 
a supreme practical ground, it must be possible to derive all 



laws of the will. The practical imperative, therefore, is the 
following. Act so that you treat humanity, whether in your own 
person or in that of another always as an end • , 

Strauss: No. ''Always also as an end.and never merely as a 
means only. 


Thl ® t s , one of the most famous formulations of Kant from which 
much later moral thought is derived. Humanity here means not 
9?"^ ‘'he human race, but moans the essence of man. So respect 
the.human m man - man's human essence - in thy person as well 
as in the person of everybody else always also as an end and not 
merelyas a means. In other words, we cannot help using other 
human beings as means. When we to a store and buy an orange, 
you use him as a means for getting your orange. You can't help 
that. But you must never use him merely as an end. And the 
same applies to you. To somo extent you may use yourself as a 
means, but you must never use yourself moroly as a means. 


G Ta^v!-f 9 f rora basis of the Biblical tradition - although 
_„® 19 d £ e f use this formula - this is not altogether a 

surprise. But if we look at the most powerful tradition pre¬ 
ceding Kant m modern times, it looks different. 


By the way, m Aristotle of course the great question is: What 
about the slave in Aristotle’s teaching? Is he not used merely 
as a means? I think that Aristotle would say, "No," because 
what he calls a natural slave" is treated as a slave and is 
made a slave for his own good, too. The trouble is that when 
Aristotle comes to speak of slaves in more practical terms they 
ane not these touching idiots of whom I spoke at the beginning. 
They are obviously human beings who ought not to be treated thus. 
So Aristotle - and Plato still less - is very far from Kant, 

ButJLet_me read to you a passage from Locke's Second Treatise 
on Civil Government, paragraph 11. —“-— 

"Every man in the state of nature has the power to kill another 
both to deter others from doing the like injury which no repara¬ 
tion can compensate ... or may bo destroyed as a lion or a 
tiger, one of those wild savage beasts with whom man can have 
no society, nor secruity." 


In otnorj w>rds, you hit this man without reason over the head 
until he ±s> dead just as you would do in the case of a lion or 
a tiger. That is here radically denied by Kant. Under no cir- 

Can 7 2 U conceiv ® in particular of capital punishment - 
J f-ccepjs as legitimate - in terms of this. If capital 
punishment is not compatible with respecting the man to be 
punished capitally as an end in himself, then it is not moral. 

Let us turn to page 431. 


Student: Isn’t there the point 
longer a man. He no longer has 


in Locke that that man is no 
the essential nature of humanity. 



t s~ 

Strauss: Well, there would be the case of insanity, and then 
he is no longer a rational being and that is a moot question. 

If you think about what the Nazis did with insane people, and 
how this was viewed by all non-Nazis, then you see that there 
is a difficulty even here. Whether even with a human being who 
has become^ insane one should not respect what we might call a 
reflection, of a former sanity to say nothing of the fact - of 
which we are reminded by Kant - that we cannot toll. The man 
may regain his sanity even if all psychiatrists tell us that he 
cannot, because psychiatrists are not omniscient. 

Now let us road on page 431•» 

Reader: "Objectively the ground of all practical legislation 
lies (according to the first principle) in the rule and in the 
form of universality, which makes it capable of being a law 
(at most a natural law); subjectively, it lies in the end. But 
tho subject of all ends is every rational being as an end in 
itself (by the second principle); from this there follows the 
third practical principle of the will as the supreme condition 
of its harmony with univ ersal practical reason, viz,, the idea 
of the will of every rational being as making universal law ,' 1 

Strauss: Literally, that would bo "the will legislating uni¬ 
versally »” This is what Kant calls in tho sequel "autonomy, 
self-legislation." Every rational being and, therefore, in 
particular man, is moral only to tho extent that he is autonomous* 
What does this moan? Autonomy is used in contradistinction 
to hoteronomy. That is, not only divine lai^s whereby God im¬ 
poses law upon man, without man also legislating, but also laws 
based on nature, moral laws in tho traditional sense. Both of 
those imply hetcronoray. 

Thoro are somo people today I have boon given to understand who 
mako tho distinction between solf-diroctod and other-directed. 

That i 3 descendant from Kant*s distinction between autonomy 
and hotoronomy. And tradition-directed which is tho third kind 
of direction which those pooplo spoak of, is of course also 
heteronomy. When tradition directs you you do not d'iroct your¬ 
self. 

This concept is frequently misunderstood. Kant makes this clear 
in a l%|3a§gf||^iting, Tho Metaphysics of Morals itself. Autonomy 
as Kah^HH^|itands it moans self-compulsion. Tho word compul¬ 
sion. occur, but is translated as "nocossitation" 

and SQj^'i pPl^ ^kMBPulsion" is a much hotter translation. 

This principle of compulsion is of great practical importance. 

We hear^ all the time of compulsion exerted in concentration 
camps, in prisoner of war camps and so on. Kant makes this 
point: Another being can compel me to do something to do which 
is not my purpose. For example, to crawl on my belly or still 
more terrible things. But another being can never compel me to 
make this particular thing - say crawling on my belly - my 
purpose. For if he compels me to do something which I do not 
like to do, my purpose in giving in to the compulsion is to 
escape death, torture, etc. Whereas his purpose is to extract 
infeu'raation or to humiliate me. No man can ever compel another 
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man - and that is Kant’s key point - to make what he wills his 
purpose, 'That can only be an act of the agent. 

Therefore, even if God would command something, God could not - 
strictly speaking - compel us to do it. It would have to become 
our act, our purpose and this purpose is not subject to compulsion 

Let us read on page 432. 

if WQ a will giving universal laws, we 

* V u $ rQino legislating will cannot possibly depend on 

te ? eSt, ^^°f SUCh a de P QndQnt will would itself need still 
another law which would restirct the interest of its self-love 
to the condition that the maxims of this will should be valid 
as universal law, 

S lS S a?I i ? C t 1 s P ™Ltas e ! e 7.» Uman Wl11 " a Wil1 SiTlnS 

Strauss: "Through all its maxims." That is very important 

^ a ? lms ? omo necessarily first, and the maxim must 
be capablo of becoming a rule of universal 1egislation. 

Reader. , , . is very wd 1 adapted to being a categorical ~vv- 

Ss ra J 1VG - prov ? d ° d dt is otherwise correct. Because of the -* -V 
idea of universal lawgiving, it is based on no interest ... . .» 

in^ivfnc ^ fc ^ U3 ^ t ? P 4 - ho f°* Namely, that interest which" I have ‘ 
n . givmD m to that torturer in tho concentration camp or 

from°tho ?orSo°^. ^ intoro8t whioh 1 ha ™ 13 *° ^<=ape 

°? n onl 7.5,° mino and can only bo genuine If. tho puruoso 
originates in me without such a previous interest, i»o. in obe¬ 
dience to tho moral laws. • 

Student: Docs that moan that anyone who does anything under 
orders is not morally responsible? 

Strauss: it all depends on if tho man who orders him is his 

i £- the ordo1 * which ho gives to him is 
not flagrantly immoral. Of course, ho has to obey. Take a verv ' 
simple c^^_which liiknow today is controversial. There is a war 

to kil1 othor3 - 11113 i3 » Of course, for 
trf lt 311 oarlj moralists not a problem. The Biblical 

Hebrewscc^psnd is not, "Thou shalt not kill," but "Thou shalt 
not murder- Bocauso how could tho Old Tostamont forbid killing 
since it commands killing all tho time? But apart from Biblical 
authority, that was generally understood. Killing was not as 

^ ^ostion is how to draw 
tne line. Tnorefore, there was no problem. 

But if it is a mattor of killing especially non-fighting personnel . 
women and children - thon it was understood since th® 17th conturv 
that that was immoral. But now with our great toctaStaical 7 
progress whore people can no longer distinguish when they flv 
between women and children or soldiers, i4 a harS ^position. 



Student: What if you are ordered to kill someone and if you do 
not kill them you will be killed? J 

Strauss: Well, that is one of those extreme situations on which 
one shouldnot pronounce unless one has gone through such a situ¬ 
ation and then one probably would not be able to speak about it 
any more. 

Student^: This discussion of killing as distinguished from mur¬ 
dering oecause Kant says that we cannot use empirical grounds 
(inaudible). A nd it seem3 to me that in defining actions like 
killing in contradistinction to murdering you have to use empir¬ 
ical grounds. 

Strauss! What we have to decide - and we cannot do that with 
the material here - is whether the distinction as meant by Kant 
is based on empirical consideration and not on using empirical 

s “f a ^i° ns .which is a different thing. In other words, whether 
tni3 distinction does not have an a priori principle. We will 
find some matter on which to make a judgement when we come to 
his more specifically political writings. " 

Lot me mention only one point xh ich is very crucial in the sequ&Bi^i 
of the second part. What Kant has stated here in the passage '%§§SSf 
we have road is that the dignity of man — man alone - is an endi^^* 
m himself. The question here arises: Is the dignity of man 
dependent on his being actually moral? Tj^at would come quite in¬ 
close to what Aristotle and quite a few other ancient philosophers^ 
have said. Or does it merely depend on his possibility - his 
potentiality - of being moral? Kant means tho lattor, but it 
is not always clc ar. 

In this connection, on page 432 and 433 it becomes clear that 
all previous ethics differ from Kant precisely regarding this 
point which ho calls tho principle of autonomy, of solf-legisla- 
tion.^ Every action which is not based on ray own self-legisla¬ 
tion is, to that oxtont, immoral. It may still bo according to 
duty, but it is not in tho true spirit of duty. 

Turn to tho end of this section on tho bottom of page 439* Road 
tho beginning of the last paragrph on that page, 

Roador 
how it 
subject! 
mity an® 


hall has just boon said, it can easily bo explained 
that* although in tho concept of duty wo think of 
avjplw 0 do nevertheless ascribe a certain subli- 
ty to? tho person who fulfills all his duties. 1 ' 

Strauss: Yes. You see hero, if ho fulfills his duty. Tho ques¬ 
tion is. What about tho man who does not fulfill all his dutios? 
What is tho dignity of man in this caso?" As I said before, 

Kant doubtless moans the lattor. Otherwise, it would bo very 
difficult sinco wo cannot know of any man whether ho'ever fulfills 
his duty. Although ho may externally do his dutios, wo can never 
know whether ho did it in the proper moral ppirit. So if tho 
dignity of man would depend entirely on something which wo could 
not possibly know in any caso* then it would rost on a very poor 
basis. Let us loavo it at that today* 
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3oaaion VIII 


1 ora suro that thoso who havo not road tho third aoction and 
ovon aotno of thoso who havo will havo had difficulty following 
your very good summary and intorprotation of Kant's point, 

Whero do wo stand at tho ond of tho prooeding aoction or. in 
othor words, what is tho function of this last aoction? Tho 
last soction is, undoubtably tho moat difficult soction of tho 
wholo work. In tho first two sootiona Kant has given an analysis 
ol what oach of us has felt who has ovor had tho fooling of . 

3°®°thing wrong or of willing somothing wrong* What is - Jh 
impliod in that? Kant claims that ho has mado clear tho, iaoH-fye 
cations bottor and moro cloarly than any o aril or philoaoj^rii^&i 

Tho formulation is tho catogorical imporativo* Thoro 
a moral law which commands in this oatogorlo monnozf wi tho ttik bavin 
any moral contont as such* yot nccossarily loading Vis tb sixeft 
moral contont, 

But Kant has not provon that this may not, bo a complotol 
thing* In othor words, mon judgo morally and - if wo inrftilll'M 
this moral judgooont and if wo take it «©:rloualy'wc^'aro 


What Kant doos there is callod a 
from somothing moro fundamental*- 
horo bocauso if tho oatogorioal i 
con it- bar doriv^t from anything o 
which Kant founds & fow years late 
Roason is that ths oatosoriosl 


prn» possibly fig* 
pro, njbt confronted b 
HB®ionco it* thtA 
iwacfi ths^ofeb. toj 
eh a conclusion eair 
‘or such a things 



























Strauss: Porfoction* And, of oourso, perfection 
tho porfoction of sum*a nature* So our moral knowledge' 
ledge would be based on our knowledge of human nature and, 
secondly, on our knowledge of what perfection is* Both tl 
are theoretical knowledge* So moral knowledge would rest on ' 
theore^eu?foundations* That ia a very common view among 
philo o£ earlier tinea and Kant was the one who questioned 
this vfVfgjhost radically. 
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To look back for one moment at Aristotle in the Ethics, this 
is one of the greatest difficulties of the Ethics" , it you raise 
the question: What is the cognitive status of the moral prin¬ 
ciples, you do not get a clear answer. You do not get an answer 
at all* They are presupposed in every prudential action, in 
every consideration* The ends - the good, moral ends - must 
come to side with you* Otherwise, your deliberation will be 
3 Ty» cunning and not prudent* Aristotle also makes clear how 
men acquire these principles, najnoly by good brooding. But, 
of course, this is not a sufficient explanation bocauso who 
brod the brooders? Therefore, there must be something hj 
Or, to put it another way, how can we distinguish between 
breeding and bad breeding? This question is not ansvepc 
least, not explicitly, S* ^ 


If wo look at tho nature of man and ask Aristotle: If Wha 
think is the nature of man? We all know what that answer 
Prom the traditional formula, man is a rational an^wal#i? 
of courso, tho morality will bo looatod primarily $9t hi * 

ality and not in his genoral animality bocauso wo ass_ 

animals other than man arc not moral although they can btf 
nice* —. v - s P. 

Thoroforo, ono could oxpoet that what Kant is trying to do la 
dorivo tho catogorio imperative —tho principlo of morality — 
from man's boing rational* Do you agroo with meg Moaning 
rational without yot making a distinction botwoon tflioorotical 
and practical. And thorn Aro tracos of that in Kant's argument. 


■ 

f* - 


Kant acoopts tho Ari s tot ell an view of man * But ho understands 
reason, in a difforent.wM|yfflgttA*i*totlo does. When* wo look 
at knowledge and' - analyst when wo soparato out* the rational, 
olowent wo soo that rowflj^Sr 1 understanding is actfro >dioroas 

a^wledgo - sonsuality - ia roeoptivo,. 

L’thing,like a pointor between^ tl$d aotivlty 
as&x moaning fcfceqjroiioal reason,. on<|4action* 
rjv.jy rr w are and not 

roooptiytf.* Kant spoak4 hero ofv the fSpontanoity of Treason, 

Thorn is a link hinted afc bv Aristotlo in tho 3thlo& : botwoon 
spontaneity and fr©odo^^*^fRieore@^th tho moral senso* Somothin 
of this ia shining through af this point* but Kant doos not 
follow this through and he 1 is eafclefloci?trith if'he f©an deduce 
tho moral law from th* wijlMHHiWkMUitloal rdogffe, Are 
etill ln agroomoqt 


Now I would like you to state in 
character of that deduction is. 
of the categoric imperative. Vie 
That we know. 


J 

your own words what the 
So we don’t know yet anything 
know only that man is free. 


Student: No. You can't know certainly that man is free 
is a necessary assumption that you have to make in order 

S.C *c • 


It 


to 


Strauss: inaudible 

Student: Yes. £he argument is so elaborate that he makes there 
lhat is tho section where ho asserts that moral law is valid 
regardless of whether you know yourself to be free or that you 
merely have to assume that you are froo. 

S ^ a uss: Yo3. That is difficult. What is the conclusion 
which you draw given tho improvements given in The'- Critiaue of 
Practical Reason? - -- 


Student: I think that the whole thing falls through. 

Strauss: Also in The Critique of Practical Reason ? 

Student: No. Just in the Foundations . The idea of trying to 
deduce the categorical imperative as the principle of morality 
from the idea of freodom is - as he himself admits in Practical 
Reason - is tho wrong way to go about it . It is an inversion— 
of tho proper order. It should bo the other way around. 

Strauss: But to como to tho more specific point. Kant is 
trying to doduco tho categoric imperative from tho distinction 
betwocn tho phenomenal and tho noumonal worlds, Gan you state 
tho character of this deduction? In other words, we know that 
there is a noumcnal world. 


Student: This is something that puzzles mo. There are certain 
passages in here whoro ho wants to say that wo do know that 
there is a noumcnal world. But thon, on tho other hand, thcro 
are certain passages where ho says: No wo don't. Wo have to 
assume it. We have to prosupposo it. But we have no definite 
knowledge of it 

Strausa&lflsfent makes a distinction, however, in Tho Critiaue of 
Pure Ro^p||xh etwoen thinking and knowing. Wo must think, we 
must- th jliiSt hat thoro is a noumonal world, but wo cannot know 
it. ono state this in idiomatic English? Wo must 

concoivo of a noumonal world. Otherwise, wo got into hopeless 
troubles. But this romains a quostion mark. Tho noumonal 
world is, but we cannot know moro than that it is. Thoro is, 
howover,. some suspicion that it is pooplod by intellectual 
beings, intelligent boings, and not by atoms or things like this 
which aro not vory impressive but which is part of Leibniz and 
other traditions which Kant follows hero. So thcro aro really 
great difficulties here. 



But ono can, of course, also see tho difficulty in another 

3how this drawing. So here is this action, 
and thi3 action is fully determined on the phenomenal level 
by Preceding causes going back indefinitely. (Refers to dia¬ 
gram) This is the action and it is fully determined by pre- 
ceding causes. Someone steals money because he is hungry 
and bad breeding* and, of course, the availability of something 
to steal# You can easily analyze it# 

So here there is no place for morality because your actions 
are fully determined by preceding causes. And one reason whv 
you act nicely is fear of punishment or desire for reward. 

So this is strictly amoral. 


The same action is also fully determined from above, from the 
noumenal world, from the intellectual world. And, Kant says, 
we must make this distinction. This argument is, of cou? se, 
not given here but merely referred to. Let us now assume that 
what would now be called the scientific explanation of actions 
were possible, and that the laws of causality were universally 
valid in every respect, and that it was the last word. Then 
we would get into the antinomy which tells us that causal ,- 

explanation is tho only explanation which we can give of' expexwSl 
lenced facts as experienced facts. But it is only an explana-ffp?! 
tion of the phenomenal, not of tho noumenal. This distinction!^ 
is implied. Otherwise, you get into the third antinomy. 


Now, let us assume that wo have a decent action - a teller in 
a bank who refuses to be frightened by the robber and risks 
her life. Since wo assume that it is is clearly a moral action, 
the explanation in terms of background and stamina and so on 
will not do because it would not do justice to tho morality of 
the action. So the moral - or, for that matter, the immoral - 
in the action cannot bo explained causally. Kant goes too far 
when he says that it is the same action. It is not tho same 
phenomenon. We abstract from tho moral core which means, of 
course, its cither being moral or being immoral. Then wo explain 
i t» 


Veiyfew people today are Kantians. This difficulty has something 
to do with it. Many people who wore Kantians say around 1900 
or so, especially in Germany but not only in Germany, woro neo- 
Kantian^^JdLch meant that thoy abandoned tho thing in itself - 
the world - in. tho way in which Kant himsolf had under¬ 

stood 

Mr. _ - t who is an Englishman, has written a vory accept- 
able book called tho Categorical Imperative . This is the only 
one which I have read. Ho trios to got out of tho difficulties 
by saying: Kant’s ethics is fine, but his motaphysics is tho 
trouble. But I don’t boliovo that it can be so simple. Kant 
was unable to sot forth his ethical teachings without those 
borrowings from tho metaphysics which ho, in his theoretical 
writing, claimed to havo destroyed. 


I would like only to toll those of you who are repelled by this 
scholasticism as somo people call it, or somo people would say 
a certain Gorman heaviness, that, it is not a sufficient excuse 



for anyone trying to understand our world - the modern world - 
because Kant is one of tho groatost landmarks. Especially today 
when the only alternative on the academic level for all practical 
purposes, at- least* to social science positivism or related 
things is what is called existentialism* This existentialism 
was, in very important respects, a return to Kant in the denial 
of the sovereignty of theoretical reason. That is the point at 
which Kant.is aiming. The highest principle of which we can be 
aware - which wo can know - is the categoric imperative. As 
far as the phenomena - the visible world - are concerned all 
this knowledge is relative and contingent. It is good enough 
as far as it goes, but it is never satisfactory. 

The only unconditioned knowledge, the knowledge of the uncondi¬ 
tioned, of the absolute as it were, is the knowledge of the moral 
law. The moral law is, as it wero, like a lightening in a very 
dark night, but - and I must mix metaphors - it must be a 
lightening always.accessible. So say a permanent lightening at 
least if wo aro willing to look up. Otherwise we wouldn't see 
it. In an otherwise absolutely dark sky. 'What its grounds are - 
and that is what he is fundamentally concerned with - we cannot 
know. We.can have somo idea that it will be a sign of an intel¬ 
ligible, intellectual world to which we and other rational, 
intellectual beings in the univorso belong. But that wo do not. 
know. 

Therefore,.any metaphysics, any theoretical knowledge, can not 
be.tho basis of our understanding and obeying tho moral law. 

This is what Kant is saying here. And existentialism - which 
rose in reaction to post-Kantian philosophy - can bo said to 
be the view that formally tho highest principles are not - and 
cannot bo - subjects of theoretical knowledge. In this crucial 
point they agree. 

Of course tho situation is readically different bccauso for 
Kant natural science - Newtonian science — has canonic character. 
It is human knowledge of tho first order. Whereas, for existen- 

least in the radical form as expressed by Heidegger — 
what wo now call sciontific knowledge is derivative from the > 
fundamental way of knowing things which ono can call ovoryday 
knowledge as distinguished from sciontific knowledge. 

Therefore, since everyday knowoldge takes it for granted that 
man is fr$gr the whole conflict presented in Kant's third antinomy 
doesn't There you havo a strictly deterministic world 

which doSM^-zlot leave room for froodom. This problem does not 
arise. "SP: 

And then, when it comes to tho analysis of morality, tho distinc¬ 
tion originally made by Hcidoggor botwoon authentic and unauthen- 
tic boing takes tho placo of the Kantian distinction botwoen 
autonomous and hotoronomous. I cannot go into those points, but 
I thought"that I should at least mention thorn lost you soe no 
immediate rolovanco of what Kant says to tho situations which 
confronts us today immediately. This is, of courso, not to say 
that in order.for a question to be sensible it must bo ono which 
confronts us imne diatdL.y, but wo always have to start from what 
is nearest to us as Aristotlo in his wisdom: said. 
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Tho first tiling which. I think that wo should do is to read ths 
passage in The Critique of Practical Reason in which Kant corrects 
his previous statemaits. And that is in the note to paragraph 7* 
You can also read paragraph 7 itself. 

Reader: Page 31 in the & erman, page 31 in the LLA Article 7. 
Fundamental law of pure practical reason. So act that the maxim 
of your will could always hold at the same time as the principle 
establishing universal law. 

Remark. Pure geometry has postulates as practical propositions, 
which, however, contain nothing more than the presupposition 
that one can do something and that, when some result is needed, 
one should do it; these are the only propositions of pure geometry 
which apply to an existing thing. They are thus practical rules 
under a problematic condition of the will.” 

Strauss: Problematic is the same as what he calls here hypo¬ 
thetical. 

Reader: ''Here, however, the rule says: One ought absolutely to 

act in a certain way.” * 

Strauss: In other words, without any conditions attached to them»U 

Student: ''The practical rule is therefore unconditional and r ^ 

thus is thought of a priori as a categorically practical proposl-t^i 
tion. The practical rule, which is thus here a law ... For ? 
the a priori thought of the possibility of giving universal law, 
which is thus merely problematic, is unconditionally commanded 
as a law without borrowing anything from experience or from any 
external will.” 

Strauss: This sentence puts us at the end of the second section 
of the Foundations The thought a priori of a possible univer¬ 
sal legislation is merely problematical meaning that analyzing 
ordinary moral understand! ng we arrive at this formula, but the 
whole thing - the whole sphere of moral judgements - may be a 
mirror. But yet it is commanded as a law unqualifiedly which 
you cannot say of what your father told you or anyone else when 
you were a child. Yes? 

... - 

Studenfe^^-la, however, not a prescription according to which 
an act iu order to make a desired effect possible, 

for suo fi^^^p le- is: always physically conditioned ... The 
conseiouilpliKof this fundamental law may bo called a fact of 
reason, since one cannot ferret it out from antecedent data of 
reason, such as tho consciousness of freedom (for this is not 
antecedently given).” 

Strauss: Herp, of course, is clear the difference between The 
Critiquo of Practical Reason and tho Foundations of the Motaphy - 
sics of Morals , where he assumes that froodom is given somehow 
before,~i.o7 b of ore our knowing tho moral law. The true view - 
the final view - of Kant is that we know of freedom as a fact 
only on tho basis of our knowing the moral law as a fact. The 
reasoning is very simple* Thou canst for thou oughtst. You 



know that you ought. You know that through the categorical 
imperative. And this knowledge implies that you can, i.e. that 

y ^ u ^ are ^ ree * Anc * there is no need for an independent deduction 
of freedom. Yes. 


Header: . . . and since it forces itself upon us as a synthetic 
proposition a priori based on on pure or empirical intuition. 

analytic if the freedom of the will were presupposed, 
but for this, as a positive concept, an intellectual intuition 
would be needed, and hore we cannot assume it. In order to re- 
^ w .without any misinterpretation as given, one must 
note that it is not an empirical fact but the sole fact of pure 
reason, whicn by it proclaims itsolf as originating law. Thus 
I will* Tnus I command. 


Strauss: Sic volo, sic iubeo,' is a quotation from a Latin 

poot, Juvenal* But in the original it is,' 1 

rt 

This I will and thus I command. The will should take the place 
of reason. That is ono of tho prime cases where quotations 
may be embarrassing. 


There is another passage on tho same subject on page ij.2. 

Reader: That is page i;3 in the LLA. !, This Analytic proves that* 
pure reason can be practical, i.o. that of itsolf and indepen-* 
dent ly of everything empirical it can determine the will.' This-, 
it does through the fact wherein pure reason * , n 


Strauss: ‘’Pact 11 is a word which zp pears rather rarely in Kant 
m this connection. 


Reader: * ... a fact wherein puro reason shows itself actually 
to be practical. This fact is autonomy in the principle of 
morality by which reason determines tho will to action. 


A ^Jl h ?i. s 01110 tiT P° it shows this fact to bo inextricably bound up 
with the consciousness of freedom of tho will, and actually to 
be identical with it." J 


Strauss: Hence there cannot bo a deduction. Wo will leave it 
at that. 


Which o&the othor points which wo have not discussed shall we 

short time that wo still have? When Kant speaks 
of the,gB&fcgoric imperative that it is a synthetic judgement 
apriorj- this does not come out quite clearly. But I think 
that there is one point which he moans, Tho categoric impera¬ 
tive is a synthetic judgement a priori . Why? Because it is 
an imperative, i.e. tho formula of a command and the command 

addressed to rational boings who may transgress as 
distinguished from rational beings who cannot transgress because 
thoy are simply holy. 


T kis synthetic character of tho catogoric imperative is connected 
with the fact or is due to the fact that man may disoboy. In 
other words it is due to the fact that morality has: the charac¬ 
ter of an ought.' The ‘ought" cannot be inferred from any 
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is # . and, therefore, the ‘'ought 1 * has the character of a syn¬ 
thetic judgement and since experience cannot be the basis in 
this case it must be a synthetic judgement a priori. Does this 
conform with your judgement? —- 

Student: Wouldn f t the formulation have to be synthetic in 
itself regardless of the facts about it? 

Strauss: No, because of what we have read in The Critique of 
^ r !L° ea3 ? n we have read here. It is always the formula 

. e catego ric imperative, but the imperative is the formu¬ 
lation of a command. You cannot say the form and so on. Nor 
can God say it himself because, of course, God is good. Sub¬ 
human beings cannot be good or bad. Man alone can be good or 
pad and, therefore, only for man can there be an ‘'ought.'* That 
J believe is the root. And, therefore, you see also here the 
6onnection betweenthe phenomenal and the noumenal worlds. 

Because mantis a citizen of both the phenomenal and the noumenal 
worlds. This appeared in your presentation* This distinction 
is at the root of the whole difficulty. God could not be a 
citizen or a member of the phenomenal world. 

Student: I have two questions. The supreme principle of moral¬ 
ity is only a categorical imperative because it is addressed to 
an imperfect being. If it were addressed to God or to the angels 
or something it would not assume the guise of an imperative. 

But it would still have to be synthetic even for God or an angel 
wouldn’ t it? 

Strauss: I am not sure. 

Student: Paton threw up his hands. The quotations that Kant 
uses for the formuh tion of the third chapter - he doesn’t have 
it in the form of an imperative. He has it in a statement of 
the indicative mood. In the third paragraph, page ijij.7 of the 
German he says that an absolutely good will is one whose maxim 
can always have ... 


Strauss: Yes* That is hopelessly difficult when you read it. 

Student: Yes. And Paton says, ''Why did he introduce this formu* 
lation? Why didn’t he keep it in the form of a categorical 
imp©raj|||^sfr Or in the imperative mood rather than transform it 
into t^R^idicativo mood. 



StrausSf^ Here you bring up the question of Kant’s way of writ¬ 
ing. KTaht is capable of very great beauty. But what is charac- 
teristic_of theso chief works of Kant, especially The Critique 
Of Pure Reason and The' Foun dations of the Metaphysics of Morals 
is this.Kant wrote his books in an amazingly short time. 

The Critique of Pure Reason could probably have been cut down by 
Kant by a third if he had somehow after this long silence - 
he did not wish to submit himsolf to problems of cutting and 
perhaps this was an immoral act, but on© could also say that 
the more urgent duty was to make it accessible to the public 
because ho might die. But it is clear that this is not a book 
written like the Platonic dialogues where, whex$ you have entered 




you can givo good ground as to why the author expressed him¬ 
self m the way that he did. 

■^^^self 'khis i 3 simply what Kant said, but one has to con¬ 
sider also parallel passages. Then it becomes cloar. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Shall wo road that paragraph? 

Reader: "If, thon, the freedom of the will is presupposed, 
morality together.with its principles follows from it by the 
more analysis of its concept. But tho principle is neverthe¬ 
less a synthetical proposition. An absolutoly good will is 
ono.whoso maxim can always include itself as a universal law* 

It is synthetical because, by analysis of the concopt of an 
absolutely good will, that property of the maxim cannot be 
found." 

Strauss: What docs this moan? When ho spoaks of the simply 
good will one would think to begin with of God. Can one speak; ' 
of God acting on maxims as distinguished from that law? Go on*^ 

Reader: "Such synthetical propositions, however, are possible-,';''-.; 
only by the fact that both cognitions are connected through 
their union with a third in which both of them are to be founds ; 
The positive concept of freedom furnishes this third cognition, 

cannot be, as in the case of physical causes, the nature4*|f ^ 
of the sensuous world in the concept of which we find conjoined^"'" 
the concepts of something as cause in relation to something 
else as effect." 

Strauss: ‘’Something else" is underlined by Kant. Something else 
and, therefore it is not an analytical judgement, but a synthetic 
one.. Yes? 

Reader: "We cannot yet show directly what this third cognition 
is to which freedom directs us and of which we have an a priori 
idea. Nor can we explain the deduction of the concept of 
freedom from pure practical feason and, therewith, the possi¬ 
bility of the categorical imperative. For this some further 
preparation is,needed." 

Strauajig^s.The closest parallel to this passage occurs earlier 
in P 83 ^ on page 420 of the German. 

Reader!®-.^Secondly, in the case of the categorical imperative 
or law.of morality, the cause of difficulty in discerning its 
possibility is very weighty. This imperative is an a priori 
synthetical practical proposition, and, since to discern the pos¬ 
sibility of propositions of this sort is so difficult in the¬ 
oretical knowledge, it may well bo gathered that it will be no 
less difficult in the practical.’ 1 

Strauss: And the note in which he explains why it is a synthe¬ 
tical practical judgement a priori . 



fri?>f e +*o ? priori * 811(1 hence necessarily, the action 

with.the will without supposing as a condition that there is 
any inclination to the action (though I do so only objectively, 
i.e*, under the idea of a reason which would have complete 
power over all subjective motives). This is, therefore, a prac¬ 
tical proposition which does not analytically derive the willing 
of an action from some other volition already presupposed (for 
we do not have such a perfect will); it rather connects it dir¬ 
ectly with the concept of the will of a rational being as some¬ 
thing which is not contained within it. ir 


Strauss: You see here this parenthesis: (for we do not have 
such a perfect will). Does this not mean that were we to have 
a rational being of perfect will - not the categorical impera¬ 
tive, of course - but the corresponding proposition. 

Student: Yes. Here in Chapter 3. 

Strauss: At any rate, I think that we can say with all due 
modesty that this third section is very difficult, and that it 
s not entirely our fault. We are fortunate in this case that 
Kant himself corrected his position in the Critique of Practical 
Heason in Jie passages which we read. 

J ^kink that it is not very practical of us to go into any of 
the more technical details of the third section Unless, yes? 

Student: But you do think that the problems which were left 
j-^a n % FOUnda ^° n3 Were 3 °Tved ln the Critique of Practical 


Strauss: This difficulty which he struggled with in the third 
section of the Foundations, surely. The great question which 
remains throughout Kant, from the Critique of Pure Reason on 
is this distinction of the phenomenal and noumenal worlds - 
the two worlds which are no longer the sub-lunar and the supra- 
lunar worlds (that had gone at the latest by the time of Newton) 
The manifest difficulties of Kant come to sight most clearly 
m.his concrete moral teaching. This i 3 not given in the 
Cgj-tique of Pra ctical Reason or in the Foundations , but in the 

^ot.aphysics of Morals itself which Kant wrote still some years 
later. J 


What t 
of Kan: 
of hispf 
other 
matters 



sent-day defenders of Kant say is that a criticism 
ucrete moral propositions doe3 not affect the basis 
position. And this might very well be so* In 
Kant might have been inexperienced in certain 
therefore have made these judgements. Yes? 


Student: That is why I think that problems arose in the third 
section of the Foundations . I understand the underlying 
problem to be that very problem of the relations between the 
phenomenal and the noumenal worlds. 

Strauss: Yes, but as far as the Kantian doctrine is concerned— 
we are not speaking now of what Kant might have discovered and 
which can be divorced from the manner, and. the context in which 
he presented it. But Kant's own doctrinestands with this 


// 


distinction. And, therefore, if this is a question of the 
distinction, then tho Kantian doctrine as a whole has to be 
abandoned, but it might still have a very important court. ’ 

There ^re three points which struck mo always as very strange 
in suofe: a? great and.good man as Kant, The first is his defini- 
ta.on^or marriage which occurs in his Metaphysics of Morals. 
Marriage is a life-long contract of people of' different sexes 
-or tho mutual use of tho sexual organs. Now that sounds very 
funny* But then I thought about it and said, ‘'How did. Kant 
arrive at that? Is it only because he was a bachelor and had 
very funny notions?■' I doubt that, 

°^ lier moi,aliat s h avo said - say in tho Aristotelian 
tradition? Of course, the purpose of marriage is the genera- 
lon of children, procreation. Now this is sound and reasonable, 
ut it is not universally valid. People marry and may have the 
an ° on tion to raise a family and, then, for whatever reason 
cy do not have children although they make every effort. This 
And . ycfc no one in his senses, or hardly anyone, has 
\ riage coasGa to bo a marriage when there are no 
children because you would then bo loft with such interesting -- 
questions as: How many years do you have to wait? J"' 

-.'ft?'', 

.j*- *£.••• 

° f th ° ?°S d has alwa 7 s taken childless marriages as r;\. 
respectable - perhaps unfortunate but perfectly re- 

i nd Ka P t doos the 3amo * ^ot is, he must have a P ■’ 
definition of marriage which does not include procreation. 

tSr™a^J-i for *^°*.S Urp ? aG of 3GXual enjoyment - that would bo 
incompatible with tho strict moral view which Kant held. It 

woul d also be open to quite a few objections. For example, ’ 
what would happen in tho caso of illnoss and so on. P 

Another reason: In tho pietistic Protestantism in Germany it 

S v ra P? ly that People married following tho injuno- 

™ J ? aU H broadly ’ and yot had the firm intention if they 

lt » aot havo 3 ° xua -l relations. And Kant explicitly 

That must h hA thoro J or0 » tho SGXaal organs havo to como in. 

That must bo tho coro of marriage. That is ono example. 

Another is Kant’s strict prohibition against revolution. Under 
circumstances revolution is an unjust act. Without going 

th ° charactGI * tho tyranny - Kant omits 
a±i,.ss^araB®$iderations. Revolution is strictly forbidden. 



ha3 happened, and a revolution which brings 

thiSr^??^« i ° nal * an ? a ? orG jU3t ro 8 ixtlc > then ono should 

b ^ at tho3 ° criminals who havo brought this about should be 
drawn and quartered and, of course, restoration of the old 

S;i/°‘ii K£m l d ° 03 not say this. In other words, ho is 
in ? ondcinn revolution, but to also take them 

m his stride. That is another point which always struck me. 

^llv th °Thnt r f P °w n £ i 5 ° ne wbich Nietache has mentioned occasion- 
?? at T as _ t ^ hat ho says m his lator writing: religion 

there 11 /!™ 0 ? uro roaaon » He raises tho question: Is 

thoro any empirical sign that there is something good - good 

meaning morally good, of course and not moroly nice - is thoro 


any prrof of that? That there is a good principle in man? 

Kant says, ''Yes." And that is the fact that quite a few people 
in countries other than Prance - say, in Germany - were enthu¬ 
siastic - in the early days - about the French Revolution. 

He says. that- these people did not have any interest in the 
Revolution. It did not bring freedom to them, only to another 
country.. And yet what does this enthusiasm prove except the 
wholly disinterested enthusiasm and dedication to moral ideas? 


Every school.child knows now that most of these enthusiasts were 
the.German middle class people who were in exactly the same 
position as the French middle class people* 

Kant would say, and perhaps rights, that those throe examples 
are only lapses when he was in a more or less drowsy mood, and 
surely.do not refer to the core of his teaching. And there is 
no.position today - as far as Kant*s teaching is concerned — 
which has not been affected by Kant* Even the positivists. 

If you compare present-day positivism with British empiricism 
you see the difference immediately because the spontaneity- of' - 
reasoning which orders the sense data - the sense data do not 
produce thoir own coming together and hitting each other,;but ,j 
they are brought about by a preceding organizing act 
of course, stems from Kant-* Yos? 

Student: I wanted to ask with regard to the third s 
ther the categorical imperative is merely a priori* 
paragraph at the end of the section entitled, "6f th 
attaching to the ideas of morality," ho seems to say that the 
proof of the existence of freedom and, therefore, of morality 
is that if we did not conceive of ourselves as being free, then 
whenever wo thought of some moral action wo would be contra¬ 
dicting ourselves by thinking of oursolves as, at the same time, 
part of the world of sense and part of the noumenal world. Is 
thi.3 not a kind of demonstration • * •? 


- that. 


oction whe 
In the ,, 
e interest? 



Strauss: Yes* Well, to some extent, Kant is - as we have agreed- 
trying to get a deduction of morality in the third part, but 
he fails. And he is unconvincing not only to us, but to himself 
as is shown by tho statements in The Critique of Practical 
Reason whore he explicitly denies the possibility of what he 
is attemetine in the third: part of the Foundations * 



Student 
v 


as wondering whether there was not something con¬ 
st demonstration after all* inaudible 


Strauss: Kant would say that, for example, a scientist who 
believes.that he can give a scientific account of science, i.e* 
that a biologist or psychologist could explain tho phenomenon 
of science in terms of his science* That would be an absurdity* 
Kant would say nevertheless, that - to use his language - the 
spontaneity of reason is essential to reason and cannot bo deduced 
from any earlier fact. TKaWdoe®, not mean that moral reason, 
practical reason issues,necessarily, in tho categorical imperative* 
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You state here on page 5 of your paper, :, I think that it can be 
shown.that for Kant the fact that freedom cannot be proven or 
explained is necessary to the preservation of morality itself 
that is morality rightly conceived.I think that that is * 
true, but the explanation iirhich you give on the following 
page does not quite satisfy me. It is possible that you mean 
the same thing that I mean and did not express it quite clearly 
»If there were we could know or would know the intelligible 
world, the noumenal world. Then the knowledge of it would be 
the highest possibility of man. But since we cannot know it, 
and our only contact with it is the moral law, therefore, 
morality is a fact. I do not know whether you meant it this 


way. Yes? Good. That is Mr. 


's paper. 


^s paper. You wisely refer to what Kant says 


Now for Mr.__ ^ __ __ _ _ 

in the Critique of Pure Reason on what he understands by an 
idea and, in particular, his reference to Plato*s Republic as 
an example. In this connection Kant proves the wise words 
that it is possible to understand a great man better than he 
understood himself and that is what he claims regarding Plato. 

^- 3 Tl^o^s Republic or the perfect commonwealth presented there 
an idea in Kant's sense? Kant says so. 

Student: I would think so. 

Strauss: But Kant may err. He may have understood too well, 
i.e. much to good for Plato. 

Student: Well, it is really an interpretation of Plato because 
if it can be taken as an ontological thing ... 

Strauss: I do not know what you me an by ''ontological** but one 
thing is quite clear: An idea in the Kantian sense cannot 
possibly be confirmed or disconfirmod by experience. There is 
no need or possibility of showing the possibility of an idea 
in the Kiiiiii&n sense, whereas Plato in the Republic insists on 
the possibility of instituting the idea. So that is one point 
which is*very clear. 

But the other question would be: Is Plato's Republic as pre¬ 
sented in the Republic an idea in Plato's sense? 

Student: I suppose that it wouldn't bo necessarily. 

Strauss: Why not? 

Student: It is a very hard question: Just what are the ideas? 
But I think that they are more basic than that. 



Strauss .• In other words, the perfect concept of the Republic 
is figured out, constructed in speech by Socrates and his 
interlocutors. Ideas cannot be constructed. 


L ®t u s turn now to our readings. First I would like to remini 
you of the question with which we are concerned in this course 
The essays of Kant which we are going to discuss from now on 
^ re TT ?°^ aine< ^ k ere the English translation with the title 
2ft History . So we are now concerned with Kant's philosophy of 
history. And that is the difficulty from which we started. 

The.philosophy of history as such exists within Kant's horizon 
obviously, but what is the importance of it for Kant? The 
works dealing with this suject are not clearly a part of the 
system. Why is that so? 


If we look at the cruciAl moral teaching of Kant - of which we 
a Sliropse at least - there is a categoric imperative which 
addresses every rational being and, therefore, every man as 
man regardless of time and place we would assume. The categoric 
imperative is followed up by the postulates of practical reasai, 
two of which are uod and the immortality of the soul, •‘•he 

0 ~* er a lifo after death, a life in the • other world. No 
reference to history. 


In other words, the concern with history seems to increase 
as the concern with life after death decreases. That would be*: 
a sufficient reason, perhaps, why Kant in this respect still 
very old-fashioned regards immortality of the soul as more 
important than philosophy of history. Yot there is a philosophy* 
Why is this? What does the categoric imperative tell us? Act 
so andso. Where are we supposed to act so and so? In this 
life, m this world. 


And this action includes also politically relevant actions. 
Therefore, to the extent to which certain politically relevant 
actions are commanded by the moral law we must be concerned 
with the outcome of these actions, i.e, with the human future. 
So there is - although it seems to be in a secondary fashion - 
a necessary moral interest in the philosophy of history. 

We will perhaps bo able to say more about it after we have 
read more. 


Now lot^purn te the essay on the Enlightenment. "What is 
onlightKant asks. I think that, today men would not 
write s&||pu?ticles, but there are quite a few people who write 
essays 08 What is The Enlightenment?" meaning a historical 
essay. What is that movement of the 17th and 18th century 
which was called by Tom Paine "The Ago of Roason?" What is 
this age? And Kant knows that he livos in such an ago. In 
a way tho critiques - especially The Critique of Pure Reason 
xs the peak of tho Enlightenment because the instrument of 
Enlightenment, the tool of Enlightenment - reason itself - 
is criticized by Kant, And, to that extent, Kant’s Critique 
Of Pure Reason may bo said to be the peak of the Enlxghtonment• 


I will remind you of very obvious things* What does the 
Enlightenment oppose? Superstition, Fanaticism. Fanaticism 
which acquired only in the l 8 th century - I have not chocked 
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on that - tho moaning which it has now. Originally a fanatic 
was not an orthodox man. On the contrary, for 

oxamplo. When he spoalcs of the fanatics ho means those 
people who defer only to tho Holy Ghost and not to the Scrip¬ 
tures at the same time. But I think that in tho 18th century 
' fanatic acquired this general meaning whore it included 
especially the orthodox and not the sectarian people of the 
inner light. 

Now everything.is to be called before the tribunal of reason, 
.Everything which means, of course, revelation included. And 
it becomes quite clear from Kant's essay that the primary con¬ 
cern is religion and secondarily only with politics. In Marx 
too,. So first is the critique of religion. Then comes the 
criticism of politics afterwards. 

That revelation is called before the tribunal of reason does 
not necessarily mean that the thinker in question is opposed 
to revelation. After all, revelation may be reasonable and so 
it survives the test by reason. Never forget the title of 
a famous work of the Enlightenment, John Locke's Reasonableness 
of Christianity , -- 

The key.word of the Enlightenment in all the languages is 
prejudices. What they are striving for is liberation from 
all prejudices. And if we realize that we see who - as has 
often been said - is the originator of tho Enlightenment: the- 
man who demanded this in the most ruthless manner. The libera¬ 
tion, from all prejudices and, therefore, the doubt of every 
previously held opinion. And that was Descartes - universal 
doubt. 

Now calling everything before tho tribunal of reason means 
also from.the beginning that one should try to establish a 
human society which is entirely according to reason. One must 
question also politically all traditions. What Burke later 
called prescriptions. And in the more extreme meaning of the 
Enlightenment it was understood that all men can be made 
rational and, therefore, full members of a rational society 
by enlightenment, that is to say by the right kind of education. 
In this sense Rousseau's Emile is the most outstanding work 
of the Enlightenment, Emile "i's exactly the case of an ordinary 
fellow tjjter ia brought up without any prejudices whatever. This 
meant, jfl^pursa, that ho had to bo brought up under very 
specialj^BHrairatory conditions where he could not be infected 
by prej ^^g es^. i.e. he had to be very well raised. '-Therefore, 
tho ricEWit educations comes in only when he has reached puberty, 
when he can accept religion in a perfectly enlightenod, rational 
manner and not from his mother where he would be wholly unable 
to criticize, 

A rational society, I refer here to another classic, to Hobbes, 
Opposed to the kingdomo of darkness. Rational society,' so to 
speak the kingdom of light. And by tho kingdom of darkness 
Hobbes means especially the Catholic church as well as Calvinism. 
The rational se cioty requires, then, that there bo no established 
church. A state without an established church cannot be said 
to have any religion, Hobbes says. So tho principle of the 
secular state wnich permits religion as a strictly privato 


* But tho point is that the state ns state doos not have 
a religion. 

Tho next stop taken shortly after Hobbes's death by Pierro 
Ba^re around 1690 proves that a society of atheists is possible. 
As far as I know that is the first time that such a thought 
was oyer suggested. Whether or not religion is to be established 
and what kind or kinds of roligion depends upon tho sovereign 
whose power ultimately derives from the individuals. Ho never 
rules in.his own right. That would bo superstition, tho 
divine right.of kings. This ultimately derives from the de¬ 
sire of the individuals for security or prosperity. His duty 
therefore is to take care of that security and prosperity, i.e. 
not of their worship. That is not his business. That is Hobbes. 
Locke and so on. 

Another point in.which the whole thought of the Enlightenment 
is concentrated is that the sovereign - that is, the present 
sovereign (that seems to be trivial, but it is crucial. If the 
sovereign were not the present sovereign then the whole ballast 
of tho past would hamper the pp esent ruler. Whether the ruler 
is one man or a body of men doos not make any difference. The 
concept of.sovereign is indifferent to that distinction) The 
sovereign is in no way bound by the past. Reason is completely 
froo from all .the encumbrances of tho past. And the enlightened 
sovereign - tho sovereign who has studied Hobbes* Leviathan —- 
will, of course, be wiser than all the wisdom of tho ages and, 
therefore, it would be absurd to bind him by medieval things. 

These few points I thought that we should remember. One more 
point which is perhaps more important than the previous points, 
Thoro was, of course, what was called rationalism prior to the 
Enlightenment, especially in classical antiquity. Say Epi¬ 
cureanism which covers a great variety of things. That is 
surely a rationalistic position. But two points which we must 
never forget. In the classical doctrines, however radical, 
there is no notion of spreading tho lights of popular enlighten¬ 
ment. What gives the peculiar character to the thought of the 
18th century is the thought of tho spreading of the propaganda 
of popular Enlightenment. 

The socohcl. point is that in tho classical parallels where reason 
an <* us ? rcason > i.o* science, is highly praised 

thore&^^Q^: notion of the use of science for tho improvement 
of m<S®M^^hdition. No science for tho sake of human power. 

Thes&iJPlip’fche two crucial points and we will see that somewhat 
clearer when we go over tho Kantian essay,. 

Noxtt lot us turn to- tho Kantian essay. Tho definition at tho 
beginning. Enlightenment is tho roloase from tho tutelage for 
which he himself is responsible. Now what does this mean? 

Were, then, the first men capable of being enlightened because 
they were created perfect? This is not what Kant means as is 
shown by the sequel. There cannot be enlightenment before the- 
understanding is sufficiently developed. Therefore, earlier 
men cannot, of course, bo held guilty for their lack of enlighten¬ 
ment. 



Given the proper.development of the understanding - and only 
under these conditions - tutelage is a moral defect* The 
categoric imperative.comes in here. The categoric imperative 
says, among other things, become enlightened, although that 
needs a somewhat longish deduction. 

This brings us to the question which Kant does not discuss - 
ao least as far as I know. Is the categoric imperative truly 
orderable to every man regardless of place and time, to earlier 
men in particular. 

Now let us turn to the third paragraph of this essay on Enligh¬ 
tenment. ° 


Reader: "For any single individual.to work himself out of the 
life under tutelage which has become almost his nature « . ." 


Strauss: Let us stop here. Tutelage has almost become nature. 
The tutelage exercised, of course, by other human beings. It 
cannot, of course, ever become nature. Why? Because man Is 
by nature rational. '4; 


Student: And free. 



&k 
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Strauss: Yes. Rational and free. And the next sentence. 


Reader: 'He has come to be fond of this state, and he is for 
the present really incapable of making use' of his reason, for 
no one has ever let him try it out." 


Strauss: So, in other words, man’s inability to use his own 
understanding is the fault of other men. What does this mean? 
These men are not enlightened themselves, I suppose, and they 
are happy in that condition because they are beneficiaries 
of the non-enlightenment of the others. You have here rudiments 
of Marx very easily recognizable. 


Reader: • Statutes and formulas, those mechanical tools of the 

rational employment or rather misemployment of his natural 
gifts, aro the fetters of an everlasting tutelage." 



’•Statutes." The German word 
4 of the Greek word. 


_ reminds more 

And "formulas." 


Strauss^ 

immediaf _ 

There « 0 ^®oiform formulae established by authority, ecclesias¬ 
tical oi^Spolitical. And this is opposed to the individual self- 
logislation. 


In the next paragraph he says that the public is more able to 
enlighten itself than the individuals. Why? 

Student: The individual lives only in a certain period of time, 
whereas the public is historical. 

Strauss: Since Kant would never use such a phrase how would 
you translate it in simple language? 





Student: Individuals in general would not be enlightened on 
own » but occasionally one man or two do get enlightened 
and they can pass it on to the following generations* 


Strauss: In other words, there is a kind of tradition of 
reason.. This yhought is not sufficiently developed by Kant. 
Yet it is crucial. There would be two kinds of tradition. 
The pro-rational tradition and the tradition of reason, i.e 
the scientific tradition. * 


Again he refers to the fact that the prejudices have been 

planted by some man without making clear what induced them to 
do so. 


He emphasizes here that a revolution cannot bring about freedom 
from prejudices. As such, reason would merely lead to a new 
set of prejudices and not to freedom from prejudice. So 
freedom from prejudice cannot be accomplished by revolution, 
but only by the cultivation of the mind. 

Enlightenment, ho goes on to say, requires nothing but freedom. 
Freedom of the loarnod men in their writings. If men were per- 
mittod to write - and Kant doesn't add this because it went 
without saying at that time - in the vernacular so that simple 
and non-loarncd men who just can read can have access to that. 

This is the only necessary and sufficient condition of enlighten—; 
mont.. Public discussion by competent people, not by teen-agers* 
That is sufficient. 

This loads to an interesting distinction where Kant uses terms 
m an apparently paradoxical way. This written speech of learned 
men he calls tho public use of reason. The private use of 
reason is what you do, for example, if a bureaucrat uses his 
reason in his office and says that a foolish law has been 
handed down to him, that is none of his business. He has to 
obey. But in his capacity as a public man and as a learned 
man - say as an economist - he can write a criticism of that 
law. The most interesting case, of course, is that of a 
clergyman. Pago 38 . 

Reader: "Similarly a clergyman is obligated to make his sermon 
to his pupils in catochism and his congregation conform to the 
symbol the church which he serves ... He will say, l Our 
church-Codchos this or that; those are the proofs which it 
adduces**"' 

Strauss: Kant goes very far hero in avoiding this immoral act 
of lying. If tho clergyman always says, "Our church says-..." 
he doesn't lie. This distinction between I and Thee has 
frequently been used by heterodox writers before. 

Now in the next paragraph. 

Reader: "But would not a society of clergyman, perhaps a church 
conference or a venerable classis ... as having been made in 
an unwarranted and malicious manner." 
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Strauss: In other words, it is impossible to lay down any 
unchangeable dogma. And it is impossible for anyone because 
the original; destiny of man is progress and enlightenment. 

Later on he speaks of another point which I would like to 
mention here: that the freedom of scholars as exists in 
Prussia under Frederick the Great is wholly harmless. Under 
Frederick the Great everyone could write what he wanted even 
against the King, surely against religion. One of his friends 
for a long time was Voltaire as you probably know. This is 
wholly harmless to public tranquility and the unity of the 
commonwealth. Why? Let us read the beginning of the last 
paragraph. 


Reader: "But only one who is himself enlightened . . .» 

Strauss: Namely, Frederick. 

Reader: !t . . . is not afraid of shadows, and who has a numer¬ 

ous and well-disciplined army to assure public peace, can says 
Argue as much as you will, and about what you will, only obey 
A republic could not dare say such a thing." 


mm 

So Kant here takes the side of what was called en ■-*SlSS* 3 


Strauss: 

lightened despotism. This thought - that you can have the ^ 
maximum freedom of speech only under the strongest government/.,,, 
i.e.^absolute monarchy - goes back to Machiavelli and is 
implicitly reasserted by Spinoza in his Political Treat ise. 

And wo find it in Kant too. How Kant will square this with 
the Rousseauean and Republican heritage we must wait until 
we come to his other writings to see. 

Still, he goes on. Let us read the sequel. 


Reader: J'Here is shown a strange and unexpected trend in human 
affairs in ih ich almost everything, looked at in the large, is 
paradoxical, ... which finds it to its advantage to treat 
men, who are now more than machines, in accordance with their 
dignity." 


Straussfreedom of speech guaranteed by an enlightened, 
absolu^^^^^pelx xb the best preparation for a true republic, 
B Y free*™ of speech they are becoming prepared 

t0 citizens, and not by the practice of 

froedcw^^Pp, tor enlightenment, a point of some importance. 

Is there any point you would like to raiso. Yes? 

Student: inaudible 


Strauss: Yes. And especially ho might have as a successor 
one like Frederick the Groat had. Very brilliant and with whom 
Kant got into trouble* 


Student: Ho became a republican after that. 

Strauss: I think that ho was a republican from thefday on 
which he road Rousseau* but he tried somehow to manage* 


This writing °ntho Idea of a Universal History from a Cosmo¬ 
politan p °int of View is based on ono premise which becomes 
clear from the very beginning and that is the teleology of 
nature. Nature acts towards an end and, therefore - because 
of this teleology of nature - there is a philosophy of history. 

Or wore precisely, the reasonableness of history is only one 
part of the universal teleology of nature. How is this con¬ 
nected with Kant s moral philosophy as we have seen it? What 

of nature^ e ^ weon Kant's moral philosophy and teleology 

Student: In tho Foundations ho speaks abou the development of 
individual's,(inaudiblo) required by the formation of a 

categorical imperative which required that humanity always be 
treated as an end. J 

Strauss: More precisely, yes? 

Student: The popular proof of the categorical imperative » » » 

Strauss: No. Not a proof. Ho givos a typo. Teleology of 
naturo is a typo of the moral law. Therefore, ho can prosont / 
lor example our duty to develop our faculties as moant by,nature^ 
for development as an illustration of tho moral law. - N 

, -.v r - • 

In other words, what Kant is discussing hero is the questions-r 
Under what condition would history make sense? Would that account? 
of human deeds throughout tho ages make sense? And the general ' 
answer which Kant gives is: This history does not make sense 
if we look at tho individuals and their fates. There is non- 
sense because the groatest men arc destroyed and tho crooks - 
ir they are clover enough - aro amply rewarded. Thoro is no 

ln t k at . and that is the reason why we nood tho immortality 
ox tho soul, 1 . 0 , a stato in which there is harmony between 
happmoss and worthiness to be happy. This wo cannot expect 
from earthly life at any time. 

But the fate of men in this life makos sense if wo look not at 
tho individuals, but at tho human raco, tho human species. 

Student: when you say, "looking at the human raco," do you 
moan in^fe^timoX , 

Straus*; 



In all timo. 

KanlrspyBp flirs’t' of tho full determination of the phenomenon 
of tho human will.meaning as we have soon already from tho 
other writings which wo have considered, human actions as 
knowablo and as obsorvablo are as fully determined as any other 
phenomenon. The oxamplo which ho givos is that everyone is 
free to marry or not to marry. It is no moral obligation in 
this respect. But if wo look at the statistical tables-wo soo 
that the frequency of marriago is as much subject to laws as 
any other phenomena. Kant thinks, of course, of the early 
statisticians of the 18th century who have given this proof. 
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Yet these determined actions reveal an intention of nature, 

Kant says* Now this intention of nature cannot possibly lie 
on the phenomenal level alone because there determinism alone 
would be valid. 

If we take a broad view; if we consider the play of the freedom 
of the human will as Kant puts it here, then we may observe 
a.steady progress,.though slowly developing original disposi¬ 
tion of men. The individuals are unaware of that intention 
of nature. And even if they are aware of it, they are in 
most cases uninterested in it and, yet, nature, knowing better, 
brings it about. Nature uses rules, one could almost say 
anticipating Hegel’s later phrase (but Hegel does not only 
speak of the rules of nature, but also of the rules of reason 
because the teleology of nature in the Kantian sense has in 
the meantime lost still more of its power than it had already). 

In the beginning of the second paragraph, Kant says that this 
plan which nature follows in the course throughout the ages 
has something in common with what reasonable citizens of the 
world would do. They would act according to an agreed upon 
plan, but men as we are and as men always have been do not 
act on an agreed upon plan. Nature forces them to act according 
ti> her plan, . 6 

The second proposition. Teleological nature is concerned with 
the use of reason in the human race and not in che individuals. 
Regarding the individuals what happens makes no sense. I said 
that before. But with the human race it does make sense. 

Here you see the difference between morality and what the 
philosophy of history does. In the case of history nature acts 
on the human raceuand not on the individuals qua individuals. 
What does the categorical imperative do? Whom does this 
address? Individuals, 

At the end of the second thesis « • • 

Reader: "This would destroy all practical principles, and 
Nature, whose wisdom must serve as the fundamental principle 
in judging all her other offspring, would thereby make man 
alone a contemptible plaything," 

Strauss; - "This would destroy all practical principles," x>rhich 
means, at-the very least, this progress of the race brought 
about by nature over the heads of the individuals is never¬ 
theless morally required. The denial of this progress of the 
race would destroy all practical principles. Morality requires 
this progress of the race. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: "All practical principles" means, of course, also 

morality too. Otherwise he would have said, "all hypothetical 
practical principles." 

Just §.s the categorical imperative, morality, requires the 
immortality of the soul in an analogous way morality requires 



Historical progress* But the relationship between these two 
postulates - that is the - -problem which we have to solve The 
mere fact that Kant does not mention that historical progress 
postulates of practical reason in the Critiaue of* 
_ Fractical _ Rcason or in the Foundations shows that in some wav 
this has a lower status in Kant’s mind. Nevertheless, it is 
there and not without reason. ’ 3 

In the third thesis: "Nature has willed that man should, by 
himself, produce everything that goes beyond the mechanical 7 

no^othnr> ° f animal Gxi stenco, and that he should partake of 

no other nappinoss or perfection than that which he himself 
independently of instinct, has created by his own reason." * 

havo W ?o go°iSto n fc£“ alr0ady fr0 “ th ° ^^ ona • 


There is a difficulty hero towards the end. The last paragraph. 

J-u rciriaa ^ s strange that the earlier generations aopear 
- latpr throusIa their toilsome labor only for the sake of" the 
later, to prepare for them a foundation on which the later 
generations could erect the higher edifice which was Nature’s 
goal, and yet that only the latest of the generations . . 

Strauss: "Only the latest." G 0 on. 

bnrM?™ • - should have the good fortune to inhabit the 
Idmg on which a long line of their ancestors ... should 
develop their capacities to perfection." 

of r Satuh 3 °hnf\, a Way .vindicates providence or the wisdom 
his ?assaie '"he ms™ vindicate it entirely as appears from 
for the ny ’ many generations of men are sacrificed 

This di ? ffi?r?K ^ app “ ess ? f «« later or last generations. 

lty remains * In other words, it is not very great 

tell falls victiin to wars and so on if § we 

ell him that it will be good for his great-great grandchildren. 

Spe S s about how nature proceeds in thinking about 

about ifLhh ^ 8 - Ma 5' S “ti-soeiality. What Kant s S peal°s 
“J° ut i s b ° bbes ' war of everybody against everybody which he 

pr ?;° undl 7 bba n Hobbes did because HoSbes 
wopl £ b ? simply asocial. Kant sees that you 

social b Baini’nSti al in a move fundamental sense 

oc ^ a r-* ®eing anti-social is only a modification of being a 

thnuibJ 9 b M inS C Bub otherwise the thought is your Hobbian 

TTr.SS® ht “ i? e ? ha Tf thl A antl “ socia l egotistic desires, what 
Hobbes called pride* A n d this conflict forces men into entering 

without°those ^ therewlth developing their reason. Otherwise, 

Reader: "In themselves unamiable characteristics of unsociabilitv 
from whence opposition springs ... by achieving ?heir eSd, 7 
which is rational nature." ' 

Strauss:^ in other words, this is all to the good, these vices* 
SfSr P P ? 1V f te vices are public benefits as someone has said 
before Kant. Do you know who? (inaudible) And what he has 



// 

said regarding each present situation: the private vices are 
the public benefits, for example, luxury leads to the improve¬ 
ment of trade and also vanity. What would become of many 
industries without female and male vanity and so on. What 

says of each society at a given time, Kant says of the 
whole process.^ These private vices are the vehicle of the 
process. The historical process is very far from being a moral 
process it is morally good. That is the parallel. 

Student: I’m wondering whether there is any problem in Kant’s 
assertaion that nature wants man to have happiness only which 
he has created for himself with his own reason and yet identi¬ 
fying the.main mechanism of progress as that which stems from 
his irrationality and which nature is doing for him. 

Strauss: Take tho sheep. Sheep like men. Sheep are good- 
natured. The wolf or other beasts of prey - I am ^eaking now 
of a human analogy - uses his wisdom more than a simple, lamb¬ 
like innocent* This Machiavellian thought is an ingredient 
of Kant’s philosophy of history. Kant is in one way at the 
absolutely opposite pole from Machiavelli as everyone must have 
seen, but in his philosophy of history this kind of Machiavel¬ 
lianism which is so characteristic of modern thought enters. 

That is the only way in which you can ever achieve the perfect, 
rational society. Man's self-interest - to which Adam Smith, 
appeals and Hobbes and Locke and Rousseau - that is tho bane 
of progress. 

Student: That is, nature wants man to benefit from that which 
ho gets only through the misuse of his reason? 

Strauss: Kant scorns to think that tho first uses of reason will 
be misuses. Tho good uso of reason, i.o. the moral use will 
come later. But not necessarily, Man, as Kant says in other 
writings which wo will road,... Traditionally it was said 
that perfect society required that men become angels. One 
could say that, in a way, Plato said it of his own republic. 

And Kant says, !, No» The perfect society is possible as a 
society of devils provided that they are shrewd calculators. 

For example, just as many people today would say that we are 
not starry-eyed idealists. We are absolutely sober and prac¬ 
tical political men and for this reason we are opposed to any 
war because of the danger of thermonuclear* conflagration. 
Something of this kind is in Kant. The situation will become 
so that war and other' abominations will no longer pay. And 
this fact alone - that it will no longer pay - is the guarantee 
for the establishment of a perfect social order. 

Here there comes the crucial difference between Kant on the one 
hand and Hegel and Marx on the other. For Kant the difference 
between the morality and amorality - a nation of devils - is 
crucial. The laws of nature will make men act in accordance 
with the moral law, but for immoral reasons. That will not 
make them moral men. Therefore, Kant can speak of devils. 

And this change from behaving according to the moral law, but 
for devilish reasons, can in no way be guaranteed and predicted. 
That depends entirely upon the decision of the individual. Do 
you see the point? And, therefore, I think that that is the 
key reason why BSuat<» philosophy of history -’is-' of lesser weight 



than his doctrine of the immortality of tho soul. What can he 
brought about by nature is only a state according to morality, 
according to reason, but not a truly moral state. 

What Hegel and_Marx must try to do is to say: If you get the 
objective conditions in accordance with morality and reason, 
you get the moral change as a kind of inevitable by-product. 
Otherwise Kant would be superior to them as a philosopher 
of history,, 

One more point which I would like to mention. You remember 
perhaps from the Foundations the reference to the South Sea 
Islanders who do not develop their faculties. So they act 
against the moral law. They may be very amiable people, but 
they do not make that effort which they are requir ed to do • 
as moral beings. This would be an interesting question. These 
peopleware harmless, but yet wrong in a very important sense. 
They will never become worthy of happiness. Will they not 
become immortal? Because they don*t deserve happiness after 
death. I mean they are not as bad as very wicked criminals, 
but they are not good mon. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: That is a question which Kant, I believe, never 
discusses, but surely I should mention it. Next time we will 
conclude our discussion of this section. 
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Mr* , you have been quite harsh on Kant, If we look 

at the situation today and the very common view, it is that 
Herder got a point which Kant did not see. For Herder 
a philosophy of history was possible as a theoretical pursuit. 

For Kant it usls not possible. And, therefore. Herder actual 
capacity of empathy for other times and cultures surpasses that 
of Kant by far. This is what would be said today by everyone 
and, therefore, from the present day point of view one could 
say that from the beginning a case could be made for Herder, 

But you did not bring out precisely what is it in Kant caused 
something like an antagonism, an antipathy to Herder, What 
was that? Very simply without engaging in a silly psychology 
or, for that matter, without going very deeply into the substance 
of the argument. How did he view Herder? As what kind of a 
man? 

Student: A literary man, 

Strauss: Yes, but not only that. That is true* He thought 
that there was an improper mixing of philosophy and poetry. 

Student: He was supposedly a religious man, too, 

Strauss: Yes* Supposedly, he was a Protestant clergyman* This 
is one point, Kant had somehow the feeling that here is someone 
who tries to smuggle in traditional religious ideas - greatly 
modified, of coir se. Herder was not exactly a Lutheran orthodox 
man. He was trying to smuggle these ideas into philosophy. 

For example,, you state that Kant disclaims philological know¬ 
ledge, What does this mean in the context? 

Student: Well, in iiia.t context it would be a disclaimer of a 
knowledge of Hebrew, 

Strauss: Exactly, It is the Bible which is concerned. He 
says, 5, You know that much better than I* That is not my sub¬ 
ject*" In the same way in which Spinoza had been silent about 
the Hew Testament saying, !i I do not know Greek* M 

One point* You spoke a few times about evolution. That is 
very misleading today. What does evolution mean here? 

Student: I found that a great difficulty trying to decide what 
exactly Kant meant by evolution, 

Strauss: He meant what everyone meant by evolution at that 
time and which Kant develops most clearly in a paragraph of 
"'The Critique of Judgement , 11 But this was a common view ? not 
particular to Kant, Kant and Herder speak of the evolution 
of the individuals, not of species. This came up later and - 



as far as I can remember - the first man to speak of the 
evolution of species out of other species was 
the Trench writer. This was done even before Herder, but 
this had no effect. The first lay teacher of evolution was 
Lamarck around l300. 

So the question simply was this: Is the development, say, 
of the human embryo, is this exactly like the seed of a 
■plant, so that everything is already in the seed, only we 
can’t see it. Or i3 there something added to it vhich - if 
we had sufficiently powerful microscopes - we could see? That 
is what is called epigenesis, something coming to, in addition. 
This was the issue at that time. Tut this only in passing. 

Have you ever read Herder? 

Student: No, 

Strauss: I see. Then you are, of course, handicapped. But 

in spite of the fact that you know him only from Kant’s exerpts 
he attracted you more than Kant, 

Student: Hot unambiguously. Maybe I didn’t express myself 
clearly. I7hat I meant to say is that Kant refused to express 
sympathy for any of Herder * s. views in this context. But I 
tried to express doubt as to whether he would express such 
sympathy in other contexts* 

Strauss: No. I think that this fundamental opposition remains 
throughout. Herder had attended classes of Kant; he was 
younger than Kant, and had 3poken of him with high regard, 

Kant belongs to a different order simply than Herder does. 

It might have been better if you had concentrated on what Kant 
does without trying to give us an account of Herder because 
the basis for that is too small. At any rate, I thank you for 
your paper which was quite satisfactory, 

Me have not yet finished the discussion which we began last 
time - the Idea of a Universal Hi story in Cosmopolitan Intent . 
Ue discussed the fifth thesis and have now to discuss the 
sixth. Mill you read that to us? 

Header:-- u The greatest problem for the human race to the solu¬ 
tion of which nature drives man is the achievement of a uni¬ 
versal civic society which , » • 

Strauss: No. Chat is not correct. "Of a civil society 
which in a universal manner administers right 

Header: i: ... of a civil society which administers right 
in a universal manner among men.* 1 

Strauss: I.e., without giving privileges to some. That would 
not be universal. The same law for everybody. 

Nature fa* ces inan to the solution of this problem because 
of that anti-social sociality with which she has endowed him 
as we have seen before. 



deader: ;: The highest purpose of nature which is the develop¬ 
ment of all the capacities which can ’03 achieved by mankind 
is attainable only in society. 

Strauss: That I believe would be granted universally or at 
least generally. Man cannot attain his development except in 
society. But now Kant makes an important qualification., of 
course. 

Reader: :, Specifically, in the society with the greatest freedom 

Such a society is one in which there is mutual opposition 
among the members/ 1 

Strauss: That is too weak for what Kant say3« :, fb.orough i! 
would be better - !, a thorough, all-pervasive antagonism of 
its members/* 

Reader: ;r . , • total opposition among the members together 

with the most exact definition of freedom and fixing of its 
limits so that it may be consistent with the freedom of others. 
Nature demands that humankind should itself achieve this goal 
like all its other destined goals. Thus a society in which 
freedom under external laws . . /’ 

Strauss: ''External laws 11 meaning laws enforceable as opposed 
to the internal law, the moral law. 

Reader: '' , • • external laws is associated in.the highest 

degree with irresistable power* I.e., a perfectly just civic 
constitution is the highest problem natu? e assigns to the 
human race. :i 

Strauss: Let us stop here foe a moment. So the greatest 
freedom possible, hence an all-pervasive antagonism of its 
members. That means in itself the greatest license. People 
follow simply their inclination and this is taken for granted. 

But now Kant brings in a limitation - a freedom to be as beastly 
as you please provided you grant the same freedom to every¬ 
body else. A simple example would be, of course, large parts 
of sex and morality to mention a case now frequently under 
discussion where people say frequently xirhen the old-fashioned 
regulations are attacked, these peoole say of homosexuals, 

,J They don’t do any harm to anyone because both people agree 
with it/ 1 Therefore, only when other people who do not agree 
are harmed is it a matter for the legislator. 

One can state this as follows in more general terms. There 
are two notions of freedom, the pre-modern view and the modern 
view and Kant, of course, has the modern view. According to 
the pre-modern view, license - doing as you please - has to 
be limited a principle coming from above. Let us call it a 
vertical orinciple. It may be God ’3 law; it may be the natural 
end of man. That docs not matter because it is vertical com¬ 
pared to what you are doing or intend.ing now. 

‘The classic, modern objection to this is this: Here you depend 
upon a limiting, restraining force of which you do not know 



among 


either because you cannot know the existence of God or even 

y ° U canno * laiow ' dod ' 3 wa Y of punishing or rewarding 
•f x > because you do not know the end of man. With the 

settled? 11 ° f celeol °3y by modern, natural sciences this was 

thins to do is of something of which you 'enow and on 
which you can depend. And that is the restrain? whThn men 
exercise on one another. Ihe others are as nasty ?s you are 

® P3 ° ple and so - lehow the more reasonable am 

ohem will see that restraint is the only-thing xhich mafs 

23£*&E Mm =“* nations - ais ia * he 

b ; y0na that and ^vond what his oredessors like 
law - 1 °*S*. aave aaid * He ''Biis freedom under 

:,d th 1 13 raeant to he fundaments. ly a law re- 

? E , eTsr7 ° n9 orally. And the law is to be limbed to 
a., 1-011 . ca ^ d j-nectly harm the others.Kant implies here 
f r ' d iae S reates J possible freedom compatible with'the 
constitution^^h^ 7 e J se . ±s tha basis of the perfectly just 
?hi?h ?e?o?n-%.: ?w P r feCtl3r just constitution ia that one 
with the same fro^^ s J eate3t Possible freedom made compatible 
IhS fr?ed?m if ?h d °^ f 8VeiT 5° d7 Qlse - This presupposes that 

P^.S^.I'o^tl&iST* ° f riSht if “ i3 t0 ba the 

fSlaSStal 1 ^? o? d ^ a1 } 7 f ? om hi ? Predecessors because this 
lv funtifl"iP.n i nT ii ti , r.^ freedom is no longer based on the alleged- 

difficulties arise ° Poi^iftan^f^ 311 ^ 11 ! Th ? refore ^ certain 
duty to bear ar*™* 1 1IB ce » capital punishment and the 

a?e di?fi?f tf f 4 l eXp ° Se ones9lf to violent death which 
soliSf f 8 P resu PP° 333 that you enter civil 

did not in-ei.’ f Preserve your life. The person executed 
ctvi? L 8 ? 08 civil society with the notion that he w> uld o. ive 

also, I? o^Le^to Sr.* 0 a * eCUta 019 saras * P 11 " " 

If preservation of life is no longer the basis, these diffioni 

?if S H ar8 1 ?” edla tely disposed of, The basis is solelv that 
fxesdom. Of course, that means also a divorce from anv 

natura! basia b 9 °au ? 8 this freedom is noi ! Ukfsel“Leserva- 
151011 “ something which man shares with the brutes. -^eserva- 

N °w let us turn to the next thesis. 

bfs^ved^'oaSSnd™ 13 *“ "° at and «*• last to 


And, 


again 


if nant develops this m very power— 

. A <■* 4* T 1>U n aU _ _ • . ' 


Strauss: Yes. 

SEti^SiPs. i : r Sv **«+**•£& r^na^ar 

youfind kt? % lf 4 . a oe ? st < be - in i a human being, now can 

f 1 ® says towards the end when he says, : »from so 
crooked x*ood that from which man . . ’ 

aeader: "fae task is therefore the hardest of all. Indeed itq 

omplete solution is impossible. For from such crooked wood * 



as man is made of nothing perfectly straight can be built, :t 

Strauss: Let us go on. Only the approximation of this idea 
is imposed on us by nature. So the perfectly just society 
can never be establish d, Me can only approximate it. Yes? 

Reader: "That it is the last problem to be solved folloxirs 

also from this: It requires that there be a correct conception 
of a possible constitution. 

Strauss: No, " . . . a correct conception of the nature of 
a possible constitution," Yes? 

Reader: "... great experience gained in many paths of life 

and, beyond these, a good xd.ll ready to accept such a constitu¬ 
tion, ” 

Strauss: Here Kant seems to presuppose that morality is pre¬ 
supposed for the greatest approximation to the just society, 
but this is not the viextf in his later publications as is shown 
by the passage on the angels to which I referred last time. 

There is an interesting note here. 

Reader: "The role of man is very artificial. How it may be 

with tne dwellers of other planets and their nature, we do 
not know. If, hoxrever, we carry out xirell the mandate given 
us by nature we may perhaps flatter ourselves that we may claim 
among our neighbors in the cosmos no mean rank , , , !I 

Strauss 1 Very important in the space age if we need them. 

Reader: ’Maybe among them each individual can perfectly attain 

his destiny in his own life. Among us it is different. Only 
the race can hope to attain it,' 1 

Strauss: You see how important it is for Kant to limit his 
moral teaching to man and not to all rational beings as is 
indicated by this paragraph. 

loxr we come to a crucial proposition, seven. 

Reader: "The problem of establishing a perfect civic con¬ 

stitution is dependent upon a lawful external relation among 
states cannot be solved without a solution of that latter 
problefB^r 

Strauss: i/hat does this mean in simple terms? 

Reader: No justice while there is war. A universal world 
state. 

■Straus: Call it United Nations or call it as Kant calls it a 
league of nations. dthout the abolition of .war, without the 
establishment of an authority above the individual states, 
you cannot have the good society. 

Here the difference between Kant and the classics is, of course, 
quite striking because there is no notion in Plato and Aristotle 
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cannot have a good 
good polities 


that you wust have - excuse me, that you 
policy if the whole world is not covered with 
winch all form part of the universal league. The reason can 

ht aS ^ 0 ^ 0W ? : . If ICant were ^i-^t then there could not 

* & 2? lncavidual m an imperfect state which ICant would 
deny* There can oe one or more than one. 


if it is possible to be a 
society, why should there 
imperfect xrorld? Be this 
powerful presenters - not 
of the view that one must 


good man living in an imperfect 
not be a good society living in an 
as it may, jxant is one of the most 
in tnis, but in the Perpetual Peace - 


. „ - make this led from tile order of 

’ Glle , individual states to a universal order of 
peace ion one same of justice. 

tho d laiM J h f PS ? ubl i G the city to be founded in 

tions but Irpr.”°f ",° lns ' b ? be in ver y extensive foreign rela¬ 
tions, out, were to oe as tucked away as possible. 


taws it is perfectly clear - 
they have a warrior class, 
which is functionless. 


Strauss: Yes, but still in the 
and m the Republic , too - that 
lou don't have a warrior organ 

fxample^you could give is a statement of Aristotle in 

be a ~SpfV^~ ln r°°k YJ , 1 or 30 >^ere he says that there could 
-i b p S llC ^u T71thou t an y external relations, say on a 

,Shat is true - 3ut Aristotle did’not regaJd 
this as a likely or normal case. 

The dixxiculty is indicated by /Cant in the seventh thesis farther 

wars , a ^a_ accordingly so many attempts not in the 

new'SeT*?^ * out . ln the intention of nature to establish 
new relations among states and -t-v_ j__j_ L . . 

"1 o n 4- 4- 1 -n J3 £ . _-t . _ 


lirough the destruction or at 
of those states to create new 
either internally or externally 
which must thus suffer light 


- - --ouauya fcuiu 

least the dismemberment of all 
political bodies which, again, 

cannot maintain themselves and which must thus suffer Tin- 

cSnstiSMoVan^ 1 * nally thr0U2h the bGst possibirci^il 
constitution and common agreement ...” 

of r th! S H»?? , « daftly, through the best possible arrangement 
ox the civil constitution domestically,'' 

usaderr a • • . partly through common agreement and legisla¬ 
tion m external affairs, a state is created which- Uke a 
civic commonwealth - can maintain itself automatically,” 

Strauss: As an automaton. This is, of course, a ooint which 

n n ^«°Y £,ai f lc 4 , tn ^ nlcers opposed in Kant and Hobbes - that they 
conceived of civil society as an automaton, i.e. without - 
ia.xo proper ox its own. 


i-rora this quotation it is again clear that only a toleolo^ic 

thou -:skt to bring about or to intend this kind 
ox state oi man. 


Let us r ead the next paragraph. 
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-leader: . !, i/ould it be expected from an epicurean concourse 
of efficient causes that states like minute particles of vaatter 
in their cnance contacts should form all sorts of unions w hi ch 
~ n their turn. are destroyed by new impacts until once, finally, 
oy chance a structure should arise xdiich could maintain its 
existence? A fortunate accident which could hardly occur? 

Or are we not rather to suppose that nature here follows a 
lawful course in gradually lifting our wieght from the lower 
. levels of animality to the highest level of humanity doin'* 
onis by her own secret art and. developing in accord with her 
law all the original gifts of man in this apparently chaotic 
o.i s order, 

Strauss: That is_fine. If we take the view of modern science 
which is wnac uano calls here the epicurean view as we have 
seen in ohe Critique of Pur e Reason . from this point of view 
onere j.s no reason whatsoever to expect that there would be 
a tendency toi^ard the just society, gut if nature is teleo¬ 
logical, chen ic would, make sense. 

^ an ^; sa 73» we cannot know that nature is teleologicaL 
th* that na ture is teleological follows from 

tie mox al law. do on an amoral basis - on a scientific basis - 

Sr ej? \ XS n ° to assume the human situation .would 

ever become different from what it was. 

Let us turn to the beginning of the eighth thesis. 

Reader: "'The history of mankind can be seen. 1 * 

dtrauss: ^Can‘. -That is important. Rant does not say that 

' °° f e f- n * I ? can be seen raainly on the basis of the 
moral^iaw, ouu^cnsre is no theoretical necessity whatsoever. 

indViJL bilG ? 1 llle : , 1 enC0 between Rant on the one hand and Hegel 
ana i,arx on the o'cher, ° 

xioi/ read the ninth thesis. 

Reader: ,! a philosophical attempt to work out a universal 
n soory according to a natural plan directed towards achievin'* 
one civic union of the human race must be regarded L oSssiblS 
and, indeed, as contributing to this end of natu?e.^ ^ 8 

histo^wm^d 1 ?! Without the natural teleology a universal 
History would oe impossible from Rant's point of view. 

ihe interesting question then is how Hegel's doctrine is in 
_ts way teleological, but the clearer case would be that of 

tSf “ereIf ? h ° toleolo fc7 and yet aehSe 

reasonable end to historical development and, 
retrospect, at least, the historical pi’ocess 
is a reasonable process. 

There are.some little points in the ninth thesis. There is a 
parenthesis after he has spoken of the Romans and the barbar- 

l&TXS • « • 


Reade: 


• which will probably give law eventually . 
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Strauss: \Jhat which? Our continent meaning Europe, T ./hich 
probably will give laws to all others. 

Does this contradict Kant's aspiration towards a universal 
league of nations? 

'/hat does the Communist Manifesto say about Europe? You must 
read the Communist Manifesto . 

Student: It says that Europe will achieve Communism first 
if the conditions are right# 

Strauss: Yes. In other words, the victory of Communism is 
the victory of Europe or British, industry, French politics 
and German philosophy combined. Just as the Communist con¬ 
dition is the victory of tho city over the countryside it is 
the victory of Europe over the under-developed continents# 

Of course, America would be counted as part of Europe if 
people like Kant and Marx - Kant could not have known suffi¬ 
ciently and Marx could ... I think that Marx speaks of the 
Jest, the Occident, not of Europe in the Communist Manifesto , 
After all, Marx was a contributor to the Herald Tribune# 
wasn't he? 

So a philosophy of history is a history of the human race 
viewed from a reasonable point of view, i.e# not viewed only 
as the ups and downs - the irrational ups and downs - of 
individuals and peoples, but as one process which as a whole 
xs reasonable and rational. 'This, of cou se, is preserved 
by Hegel, but in Hegel it is a theoretical insight# For Kant 
it is ultimately a moral posture# 

This much about this first piece. Now let us turn to Kant's 
review of Herder's ideas of theohilosophy of history of man¬ 
kind # 

It is interesting that Herder still in the title calls it 
Philosophy of the History of Mankind because the normal 
histories were, of course, histories' of individual nations 
and not histories of mankind. 

Let us^ observe a little bit of the way in which Kant goes 
about it# Read the second sentence# 

Reader: "It can therefore be judged as little according to 
ordinary standards as many others from his prolific pen#" 

Strauss: It is possiole that my edition of the German is 
defective. But there is nothing in my edition of the word 
"prolific." 

Reader: It is as if his genius did not simply assemble ideas 
out of the wide range of arts and sciences in order to add 
them to other intelligible ideas, but as if he transformed 
them according to a certain law of assimilation to borrow his 
own expression peculiar to him in his particular manner of 
thinking. Thus they are markedly differentiated from those 
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through which other minds are nourished and thrive and thus 
become less capable of being communicated,' 1 


Strauss: Kant is very polite, I think. But he makes 
clear, as polite as he can, that Herder is not, as 
a scientific or rational writer because 
at it from his own point of view. Individualistic 


therefore, decisively 


read wh 
of the i 


not communicable. Of course 


it as 
we would 
he looks 
and, 
one can 


t Herder says, but it can never be proved because 
individuality of his point of view. 


ihe common basis between Kant and Herder as has become clear 

xrom i r. _»s paper is that both argue on the basis of 

a natural teleology. That is common to them. Herer differs 
irom that, and we will see later in what way. 


The 

able 


deve 

Kant 


point vhich Herder makes and which is not quite accept- 
to ^.ant is that man is the microcosm, a thought whose 
lopment appears fairly clearly from the quotations of 


On page 31, beginning of the second paragraph. 

reader: “Upright posture and the rational use of his limbs 

were not allotted to man because he was destined to be a 
rational creature. On the contrary. He acquired reason as 
a result of ms erect stature, as the natural affect of 

stature which was necessary merely to make him walk 
upright. 


L ® t TT us st °P heI, e. That is the first almost explicit 
S w ° f Herder wi iich Kant makes. For Kant it would have 
® r ® s ? 8 to start from wan’3 rationality and 
£ ni f key to man,s upright posture, whereas 
Herder starts the other way around. 

Whose side in this controversy would Aristotle take? The 
upright posture as the key to rationality or the rationality 
the key to the upright posture? * 

Student ’• (inaudible) 

dei^theux 1 Kant/Herder. ^ ° thOT W ° rd3 ' *“ l33U3 ia a *>“ — 

Now lafe us turn to page 33, the second paragraph. 

'* Thes ® P r fnciples are not analyzed because this is 
not the place for it” 

He?dS? S: “Jr? ^ n - read , th ® Preceding sentence - a quote from 
nerder. All this makes for the immortality of the soul and 
not only for that, but also for the continuation 

R ?o d oK K * 0 °*rtinuation 0 f all active and animate 
tlle creative world. Force cannot perish even 
ltS orsan raay be disarranged. Whatever the omnipresent 

in^the V eternal°aCheme* d ^ e AatOT3r a0ts ’ -^tern^y 



Strauss: rind of the quotation. Go on. 


Reader: :i These principles are not analyzed ‘because this 
is not the place for it, ,:i 

3 ^ r f U j S: .Mother criticism by Kant you see, This should be 
stated and articulated much more clearly and not merely 
asserted. Yes? 

Reader: ''however, ‘in matter we observe so many spirit-like 
forces that complete contrast and opposition between these 
two essences - spirit and matter - though very distinct seems 
if not self-contradictory, at least completely underaonstrated, 1 

Strauss: -7e see gradually what the quotations mean. The 

quotations are categorizations of Herder, It is not merely 
as, say, an ordinal reviextfer who would give the reader an 
impression of what the book is about, Kant also categorizes 
the book by the very quotations. 

On page j>5 bottom, '/hat .^ant means by this is that these are 
1 assertions of probability, 'These are not in any way true 
asaox'tions, J 


r;ow on page 35 and in the Academy edition page 52, 

'raan should not peer into his future situation, 
out just oelieve m it.*' 1 


Strauss 
believe 
that ? 


He should not try to look into his future state, but 
into it, is what Herder says. What does Kant say to 


" Bu J h ° w? If h f once believes that he is able to look 
Can he be re3 tra.ined from seeking to make use of this 
ability now and then? 1 ' 


Strauss: So, m other words, that is the old story which we 
know from the Founda t ion of the Metaphysics of Hor^s bow only 
access to the uItimate mysTery of^TITe^hd^humanTIfe is moral 
law, That is the only key we have and the attempt to try to 
look into these mysteries instead of living in obedience to 
the mora^ law will ruin us. 

Readerr*^Ehis much is certain. In each of his cowers lies an 
infinity,' The forces of the universe, too, seem* concealed in 
his soul, and only an organism or a series of them is required 
?? a iJ ow xt to pass over into actuality and exercise. Just as 

forth and terminated the realm of subterranean 
s-gij.1 lifeless creation in an upright form , , , ;t 

l be l i ® i v ® it was underlined by Kant, but I have not 
oeen able to check that. 


Reader: u 


• • • 


so stands man erect in his turn, 1 ' 



// 


Strauss: Again underlined. So the upright posture of man was 
first taken to be the key to his rationality and now we hear 
from the same Herder cnat the plants also havo an upright 
posture and then we should also assume that they are rational, 
ihis is xv^nt's subtle Joke. But, of course, the Joke is not 
unmerited, There is this amazing thing that in a way the humans 
are oetween plants and animals because of the upright oosture 
wnicn we snare with the plants. And, on the other hand., with 
cne mooility which we share with our lower brethren*, our 
dumb friends. 


Now read the next paragraph. 


Header: •‘The idea and final purpose of Part I - I 

there is a likelihood of several subsequent volumes 
work. 11 


say one as 
of the 


Straus si Ho, not ,! a likelihood," rather "as it seems." 

■Reader: " . . . the idea of Part I consists in the following. 

e spiritual nature of the human soul, its permanence and 
progress oowards perfection is to be proved by the analogy with 

•fi. natural f ’ ortns of matter particularly in their structure 
with no recourse to metaphysics." 

T^ ra ^ S: ;- nd this Kant regards a3 wholly preposterous. 

In other words,.Herder is, in a way, a continuator of tradi- 
onal metaphysics, but he is also opposed to it. And the 
principle of this intermediate position between traditional 
metaphysics and what he is aiming at is never made clear by 
Herder at least in this writing. 


In the sequel Kant questions Herder’s proof of the immortality 
of the individual. On page 37> the second paragraph. 

Reader: "Hence there is not the least resemblance between the 

gradient progression in the very same man who is ever ascending 
t ^-\ more P erfec1: structure in another life and the latter 
whichone may conceive among completely different types and 
individuals in the realm of nature." 

Strauss: That is, of course, crucial for Kant's criticism of 
Herder. Go on. 


Reader: ^g jifere Nature allows us to see nothing else than that 
it abandons. individuals to complete destruction and only main¬ 
tains the type." ' 

Strauss: The species, 

w-' 3u *j t ? en demand to know if the soul of man will also 
survive his destruction here on earth. This can be concluded 
perhaps on moral or, if you like, metaphysical grounds, but 
never by any kind of analogy to visible creation." 



/«?_ 

Strauss: Because there is no visible analogy for it. And a 
little bit later in the same paragraph , , . 

Reader: "’Jut what shall one think of this hypothesis of 

invisible forces acting on the organism and then how should 
we regard the design which aims to explain that which one 
does not comprehend by that which one comprehends even less?' 1 

Strauss: Tnat is a sound principle, 'Jould you admit that? 

Go on. 

Reader: ’’As to the former forces we can at least recognize 

the law by means of experience, although, of course, the causes 
themselves remain unknown, :r 

Strauss: As we have often said, we know about gravitation and 
attraction, but we do not know its why. 

Reader: ''Jut of the latter even experience is denied us, IJhat 

can the philosopher now invoke here to justify his allegations 
except simple despair of finding clarification in some kind of 
knowledge of nature and the necessity to seek it in the fertile 
field of the poetic imagination, 3ut this is still metaphysics 
and, what is more, very dogmatic metaphysics even though our J 
author renounces it as fashion demands,' 1 ’ A 

Strauss: Row here he becomes harsher as he goes on, Metaphysics^ 
was quite unpopular in the second half of the loth century, 
Voltaire, And Herder who had less to do with this rationalist 
movement than Kant, but in a way he follows it. That was at 
least Kant’s impression. 

In the next paragraph ... 

Reader: "Jut the unity of the organic force as self-constituting 

with regard to the manifold of all organic creatures and as 
subsequently acting upon organs according to.their differences 
so as to establish their many genera and species, is an idea 
which lios wholly outside the sphere of empirical, natural 
science. This idea of organic force belongs solely to specu¬ 
lative philosophy," 

Strauss:.,, It belongs to the solely speculative philosophy. 

Purely- speculative. 

vifK. 

Reader£|§|?f • • • But, if it were to gain entry even there, it 
would cSfcfse great havoc among accepted conceptions. To want 
to determine what arrangement of the head externally with re¬ 
spect to its shape and internally with respect to its brain 
is necessarily connected with the propensity tox^ards an up¬ 
right posture. _ Still more, to want to determine how a sinrole 
organization directed solely to this end could contain the 
ability to reason , , , !I 

Strauss: "Could contain the ground of the rational faculty, u 
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Reader: " . . . a pursuit, therefore, in which the beast 

participates. That patently exceeds all human reason. For 
reason thus conceived totters in the top rung of the physiolo¬ 
gical ladder and on the point of talcing metaphysical weight." 

Strauss: Here it is a bit more difficult. Granted that Rant 
is rigat when he says that we cannot deduce man's rationality 
from his upright posture. Gut if you have to start in the 
empirical science of man - anatomy, physilogy and so on - 
from man's rationality as something irreducible could this 
not conceivably throw light on the particular character of 
his brain? of his hands? In this respect, I think, Kant goes 
much too far and away from Aristotle who would, of course, say 
that there is a connection between the fact that we have hands 
and not claws and our being rational. 

00 k a nt, in his sympathy with modern mechanical science and his 
antipaohy iTith anything to be called naturalism - he is for 
this reason opposed to Herder. Let us go on. 

Reader. Desoite these remonstrances all credit ought n>t be 
denied this very thoughtful work. There is one remarkable 
thing about it . , 


otrauss: This is really a fantastic criticism, but so quietly 
said that we do not notice it. Hot all merit ought be denied 
to this so tnoughtful work. Yes? - 

Reader: “ . . .one remarkable thing about it not to mention 

here the reflections so eloquently expressed that they testify 
. 3 noole and sincere thought. This is the courage with which 

1 ■ f aut hor knew how to overcome the suspicions of this orofession 
with respect . . 


'Of his estate*' would 
a reference to Herder 


e>trauss: ‘'Suspicion of his profession. 1 ' 

be a more literal transla^Ton and that is 

being a clergyman. In other words, Kant will say that although 
he is a clergyman with the peculiar dangers to which he is 
exposed. Actually all human estates are subject to dangers, 

1 suppose. Out Herder is unusually free from that. This is 
a point ae thought worth mentioning. Yes? 

And you see from the sequel that some clergymen - smaller clergy¬ 
men not o£ tae genius of Herder - had taken up the defense of 
Herder^I|ant takes care of this in the sequel. ’[© might 
perhaps h*ve a look at that. On page 1..0, ^ 

b3 ^ ieves to kno Y the materials for anthropology - 

enroirical°T^nowl-d^fl n f 1 ® wide »- i^th century sense where it means 
empirical .nowl^dge of man. Kant hiras elf has written such an 

80 hil Say a horof r9 MUISM ° n thi3 3ub J 00t regularly. 

‘'As the r ® vi ®wei» believes, however, that he knows 

aometh^® of fL” 3 ^ 1 t 1S - inVOlV0d in anthropology and also 
something of ibs methods m undertalcing the history of humanity 
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m the whole scoos of* i-i-a v 

must be sought neither in • 9 13 Convi nced that it 

specimens for a natural m «+■ -°kysics nop i n the armory of 

of the skeleton of man with that t 5 * 10 °o r| 3parison 

Least of all could i f that 0i other animal species. 

destination in another^rld^^ 180 ” inform us of man, s 

-maras 3 the S ?ey a ?o f th th f hodj of 

is, of course, that where the strongest statement 

tionality from his uori^ht oo tiL? 1° deduce 10811,8 ra " 
all can we find out anything abSSt th« 5® tf 73 tkat least of 
another world by thi s idea of 5?. ^ f estin 3 r of man in 

is a quite strong s^temlnt? * skeleton - I think. 


Later on, page i|.2, line L following. 


Readeri ‘’Moreover fu. -t _ 

to the book For ? he “erit w. ascribe 

a celebrated~a'uthor"i— Undoubted " i? UCh to ° colnrno:n such 

Srx ? ?°at W al?5 be ° aU3e “ ^Pends’upoVSe Sd^aoe^is^ 1 ' 1 ^ 

eve^i^ 13 no -»« *» -Ting - 

it is°another e sto^.° ther titnes * sa 7 undeJ U a ? di?tatorship, er 


• • • 


But Kant had in mind that inner freedom 
Reader: ^which is rm-Pa-n- j 

modes of thought reinforced^v J conce Pts and current 

13 so utterly uncommon that even this« Sh ni ° n * a freedom which 
as philosophers have only ^ ^Tse^Tll]^ 

Strauss: Yes. Nothing could be truer. 

paragraph^line^^following^^Here 6 ^ ** "T ^ *** d 

seventh books of Herder> 3 ideas. 8 h ® spe£US of the sixth and 
ahy of thetfnumerous number^/beautifv to piolt ° ut or “*lyze 

s°s£sssgss bb “-i^to se ^\“d£ etl0 

^Pf 1 * JU3t bri9fl 7 - we want to question ! . 
my German text. 4 * llttle do we wlsh to examine 11 according to 

expression does'n^^o somet?™^ "S 1 '!* f hat “livens the 
philosophy, whether synonyms m mt^i 4 '« Ulto ths author ' 3 
here and there, alleg^^He toJSeJ™ 1 ” 3 ' 1 as definitions 

And so on. hsnt could not be more explicit now. 

Now let ue turn to page 46, line 12 from the bottom.. 



Reader: "We will not enquire whether the stream of his 

eloquence does^not involve him occasionally in contradictions. 
a ^ 8 ^°^ d ^ £t inventora ““at often leave more of the 
01 n thS1 f. dlsc °very to posterity than they themselves 
retain. D °® 3 th^s not exemplify the confirmation of the 
principle that the natural tendencies of man which ap-oly 
to the use of his reason were intended to be completely 
developed only m the species hut not in the individual? 

_he author is inclined to consider this principle along 
with others deriving from it - although he did not quite 
grasp them correctly - as almost an offense to the majesty 
of nature which others prosaicly call blasphemy. All these 

ar efi^ed S for S us 1 , < ? aVe untouched mindful of the limits which 

? es# H , ow 1 ® t us see * In next paragraph at the 
JPealcs of a historical, critical mind who must 
that^ ° 6 k lsb °ry mankind and Kant, of course, cannot do 


the eighth^book 6 3eCond P ara sraph where he begins to speak of 

whlth i in L ot thou ^ b ®Sins in the eighth book 

origins' S SJf 8 a° *5? end of thi3 3 ® cti ®n and contains the 
and^-Pd he education of man who is conceived as a rational 
cultwA 4 ?^ 03bur ®' ^Consequently, the commencement of all 
in t^ 9 f" 3 opinion bb i 3 i» not to be sought 

pecull f to ^e human species, but completely 
SatSe L j u ^ ldeI * s ^ a nding of and ins truction by, mother 
a oroW*ta result, all progress in culture would only be 
Li P ori^!? ?™^ cat3 -on and fortuitous proliferation of 

Tt 13 to thia and not to himself that 
wisdom. ld h VS t0 attribut ® a11 of his progress towards 

reviewer if he sets foot outside of nature and the 
^ at reason oifers to knowledge feels quite helpless, and 
13 al Jjogether inexperienced in scholarly philology 
“ f e . 1 f 1 ?^ 1 ® d S® °f critical examination of ancient doc^ 
of thl f«pio completely incompetent to make philosophic use 
Sf 2? Jf S* a 5’ e related and verified in that branch 

of thia^^int.n hUa he conce ® ds that h ® ®°uld hold no opinion 

the^^Et wr } tin S a h ® had said something about 
he principles of historical criticism regarding historical 
documents. Do you remember that? Who read that oaoer? 

What does Kant say there about the right procedure ?lgardinr 
therST °“ ° f <U ' Cient tOTt3? Do.rhenot quo?, S S 


IS 


Student: Yes. m the footnote. 

if r «?iti. n Z Sy’thI 1 auth?rf° OtnOt03 alS ° Part of th «' 
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Student: He says that according to Hume the first page of 
■Thucydidas was the beginning of real history and I suppose 
that he thus eliminates Herodotus* 

Strausst Herodotus is very uninteresting to Kant* 

student : It is only with the Greeks that history begins 
and he even has the suggestion that the Jewish history begins 
with the Septuagmt when the Greek king ordered the "3ible° 
translated* 


otrauss:^ in other words. Genesis is not a history; it is 
uiytn as^ they say today* '.Chat is what he means. In a polite 
way he here suggests that the poor reviewer cannot make 
these assertions to which Herder feels entitled. 

How a bit later where you left off. 


reader: “Frankly, on the basis of his own personal opinion 
this didacoic history of hoses relates that the first created 
men participated m the teaching of Glohim , • , ;i 


Strauss: ‘ :T iIlohim“ 
uses it here - what 
I,e,, if you would 
say, :i the Gods,. ;i 


is the Hebrew word for God, but Herder 
is grammatically possible - as a plural 
want to translate it you would have to 



We don't have to read the rest. In other words, what Want 
ere suggoscs ia this: lou, our find philoIonian, you refer 
'o our moss ancient document and to the original tradition 
^a^-tind^ available in the Oible, and you bring in all sorts 
of umngs incompatible with theology. 


a 

i 


n< 

pe 


sver read 
in France 


have read in 


, the famous writer 
and also available in English, but 


m our 
from what 

, . sotlle reviews I have the impression that there 

is something in common with Herder, is no 

longer alive, out he was perfectly informed about the state of 
the popular evolution and also of the history of mankinl so 
n ?.“ as Jfo necessary competence, but then he connects this 
with a tneology, a theological eschatology. Apparently, the 
disproportion between the part idlieh is at least today generally 
r ® Ce iL^^ n °^ ^ ru -' L 7 demonstrated, and the other part 
whi ch.-c1liiill»i^io way generally recognized is so striking. 



Kant iii ich 


t3SSHHp||dei*' takes issue with the sentence in ns 
you rea^pppilan. is a beast vh ich needs a master,' 1 Herder 
says that this is a wicked, evil proposition. Kant very 
moaestly tries to explain what he means and to show that 
it is not a.wicked proposition. This proposition, therefore, 

13 not as wicked as Herder means. - it is possible that 
a wic.:ed man has said it. 3o Kant doesn't claim too 
much goodness for himself. 

We have to read this, of course, because it is one of the few 
documents of Kant's philosophy of history, but it is much 

^ eveall »e» as you must have seen, than the writing which 
han't composed a year earlien .which we discusasi last time. Yes? 



/? 

Student: Kith regard to what you said at the beginning of 
the class about the evolution of the species, it seems to me 
that there was a great issue between Kant and Herder re¬ 
garding the evolution of the species* Kant was arguing 
that Herder seems to suggest that man is, indeed evolved 
from these other species* In the footnote it says * « , 

Strauss: The footnote by Kant or by the editor? 

Student: Ho* It is a point where Kant said about Herder 
that his theory could have only one of two consequences 
one of which is that man i 3 evolved. * . 


Strauss: Let me say one thing. This ladder of which Kant 
speaks, that does not necessarily mean evolution. As late 
as Hegel in his Encyclopedia of the Philosophic Sciences 
when he speaks of this order, this ascending ladder of 
beings, this must not be understood in the sense of what 
we now call evolution. Because Herder wrote already fiffeer 
Lamarck, 'This is a different story. 

But the fact that he admits a ladder does not mean that'^r 
he accepts the notion of an evolution from one species to 
another. A -/, 

Student: He says on page 38 . . , .s 


Reader: 1 There is only one relationship among them but this 

would be to ideas so monstrous that reason recoils from them 
Hither one species would have emerged out of the other or 
out of one single original species or all would have perhaps 
emerged out of the single primordial wound. 


Strauss: But this would only mean that K~nt rejects a priori 
evolution in the Lamarck-Darwinian sense and he does not 
prove at all that Herder had asserted it. He says that it 
would lead to it. 


Reader: 'There is this footnote by Beck which claims that 
Kant misquotes Herder and that his later case rests partisfl.lv 
on this. 


Strausst^ X have not investigated this, but he surely doesn't 
assert .either Kant or Herder spoke about evolution in 
the Lffla^^fe-Darwinian sense, I would have to-'12>ok up the 
origin^Hf^der, but as far as I know there is nothing like 
this i nr Herder, 

lie have one famous and well-known discussion of how they 
thought about this matter* There is, of course, first the 
doctrine of creation in the Bible according to which each 
species is created as fundamentally unchangeable by God# 

This was one famous view. 

The alternative was the epicurean doctrine which we know 
especially from Lucretius and which was prepared by Democritus 
and other thinkers. Here we have indeed a non-creation of 



the species. All species emerged at the same time in the 
formative period of the earth ’-hen everything was still fluid 
so to speak. 


And the characteristic point of the evolutionist's doctrine 
is the emergence of the species out of the species. As far 
as I know - and I am not a specialist in that field - the 
first man who proposed such a thing was Diderot. 

So what you had at all times and especially in the 13th century 
the century of reform - was an arrangement of the species in 
an ascending order. But this did not mean an emergence of 
the higher out of the lower. The question became - I do 
not know whether some people have thought of it before. I 
have never read the history of the idea of evolution in our 
sense. I know only this classic text of Lucretius summarizing 
the ancient thought on the subject. 


The problem didn't arise, of course, for Aristotle because of 
the eternity of the species. There was an eternity of the- 
world and, therefore, an eternity of the species. Only the 
people who denied the eternity of the world could begin to 
think of the origin of the species. 


But if you think of Darwin's book title. The Origin of the 

^peoies, and translate it into Greek -- 

How iunny this sounds. That the ideas, the fornix the classes^' 
as such should have come into being. That individuals come 
into oeing, that was a matter of daily experience** 
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JaTroo £ f 7 ° U to conaider * Rousseau himself with whom Kant 

takes issue here as we have seen. But you missed something 
which is immediately more important. This thesis called 
conjectural history of the origin of mankind or the conjec¬ 
tural origin of mankind. You give the reason explicitly 

as to ^7 it must be conjectural. An account 
or the origin of man as man must be the account of the 

origin of morality. And morality cannot emerge out of non- 
morality, That is the difficulty, uuo oi non 

is another reason why Kant calls his account con- 
account?* 13 th e immediate basis of that conjectural 

S 5 7S *2-5*® firat P art that it is impossible 
without knowledge of the history - without record* - to. 
have anything but conjectures, 

Strauss: Yes, but does he not have a record which he follows 








view to the fact that Kant -wrote a couple of years later this 
writins on : Religion- Within the Limits of -Ure Reason - to 
see. what.liberties he bakes with, tiie oib'lica!! tent when trying 
to find a reason within it# He changes the -meaning completely# 

Of coursff|?*- according to the traditional view such a phenomenon 
like war and other evils are a consequence of the fall, Bhey 
are evils, but the root of these evils is not a defect of the 
creator, but due to roan's original sin, This one must keep 
in mind in order to understand Kant's thesis# Kars and 
other evils are boons compared with the conditions of South 
Sea islanders - the state of paradise - that would be exactly 
what Kant does not want to have# A merely happy human race 
without the development of its faculties# Nbw, of course, the 
Bible doesn't imply that at first men did not have developed 
faculties# The traditional view is that Adam was perfect# 

But Kant does not accept that in the first place# The 
development of the faculties requires evil as an incentive 
to a higher state# 

I think that I will leave it at these remarks about you paper 1 
in general. Thank you again# 

i iss « I read your paper and it was quite satisfactory 

I would like to add only one point# IP 

Kant's position in his critique of Herder, as I said lastvtira 
is somehow between Aristotle and Herder# Aristotle would 
say that it is possible and necessary to understand the more 
man's physique by starting from-his rationality than Kant 
would grant# 

In this connection, I would like to d raw your attention to 
a present-day biologist# Some of you may have read him# 
Hortman, a Swiss biologist# • At least one of his works has 
been translated into English* His approach to the whole 
problem of man - the biological problem - (and he probably 
wouldn't admit this) is Aristotelian in spirit. It is a 
rare case and goes much further than ICant would grant in 
elucidating bodily phenomena by man's rationality, by man's 
peculiarity# 


ITow l€ 
necess 
this > 


this writing. I think that it is now 
^remind ourselves of the broad context even if 


||||||feeE| minutes or so* 


These essays with which we are concerned here are devoted to 
a philosophy of history. Philosophy of history in this original 
version - 18th century version and even beyond that - tries to 
argue this question: Does the fate of man throughout the ages 
have a meaning? Does it point ta a single goal? Is the history 
of mankind eschatological? 

ICant does not speak of eschatology* He speaks of railleniumism# 

The formulation of the as- eschatological 

points to the fact that philosophy off history - in this early 




form - is a modification of the biblical view which means 
that it does not originate in philosophy. 

Let me repeat again that the philosophy of history is a relative 
ly recent thing. It stems from the luth century and it was 
prepared by something which, in itself, has no relation to 
philosophy of history. Namely, the great project of the 17th 
century. You find it in the writings of Bacon and Descartes, 
According to that view, particularly striking in Descartes* 
Discourse on Ifethod , man - not nature or God - sets for him¬ 
self an end to be achieved in a long process, in a long pro¬ 
gress* 

In the age of Descartes, this end - making man the master and 
owner of nature - is not the end of preceding history, of the 
history preceding the progress. There is no question about, 
that. This end is discovered as a sensible end by Bacon and 
Descartes and they think that if people listen to him from 
now on there will be a stead progress towards the end. That 
is not the end of nature which is always effective. 

Philosophy of history means, however, an end which was effected 
from the very beginning and which does not originate in man’s 
positing, 

Kant, in contradistinction to these earlier thinkers, says that 
the end is nature’s end, 

Hegel says that it is reason’s end, but the reason of which 
Hegel speaks is not simply the reason of man, it is a reason 
with a capital "H,' 1 Therefore, it was effective from the 
very beginning when men were wholly unable to use their 
reason in a proper way. 

The predicament of Kant’s philosophy of history is that this 
philosophy of history is an important concern of Kant, but it 
does^not belong to the core of his teaching. This is a 
question with which we are particularly concerned, why is 
this the case? One must understand first Kant's central teach¬ 
ing, especially his moral teaching before we can find an 
answer to that question. 

At the beginning of the course I referred to Kant’s statement 
about what he owes to Rousseau, a much earlier utterance than 

the one-which Hr,__ read to us today, What he learned 

from Rohsaeau was to question the supremacy of theoretical 
philosophy or theoretical science, iJhat he learned from 
Rousseau was to see the supremacy of practical reason, moral 
reason. 

Practical reason which for Kant is the same as the will, is 
concerned with the rights of mankind according to its early 
formulation about 1762, 

The^word ’’rights 1 ’ is characteristic, ’’Rights” means not the 
duties. This shows that Kant is an heir to modern political 
philosophy as represented by Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau who 
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ail st a rt from the fundamental rights of man and regard the 
duties derivative from that right. In Kant that is much 
more complicated, but nevertheless we will see that it ran 
through, ietu 

Surely Kant makes a.radical change within modern political 
philosophy, but it is nevertheless a radical change within 
modern political philosophy; it is not a break from - 

Let us remember a few points which we have made in the course 
of our studies, pie first point which Kant makes is that 
he. questions happiness as the - end. Happiness, we may say 
P resen j' terminology, is radically subjective and, 
therefore, cannot be made the principle as it was in Aris¬ 
totle m particular. 

^he men 1 mentioned, had some awareness 
of this difficulty and, therefore, one can say that they 
replaced.the subjective happiness xrtiich differs from indivi- 
dual to individual.and within the individual from time to ' 
i 7. the objective conditions of happiness - let us say, 
life, lioerty, the pursuit of happiness - the things which 
you need regardless of what you understand by happiness. 

Kant does something corresponding, not identical. Kant 

tnat.the conditions of happiness derive their validity 
from happiness, rfe are not interested in the conditions 
ot happiness for their own sake. Therefore, these condi¬ 
tions of happiness can only be hypothetical imperatives. 

^ ^ * hand, expresses itself in the cate- 

gor ic. imperative.and therefore does not, as such, have 
anything to do with happiness. Morality can be said to 
be concerned with the worthiness of happiness, but not 
with happiness as such. That is the first point, 

thA Poi ?S* teachings of Kant's predecessors 

* was the £? ndamental right of self-preservation 
from which every other moral fact has to be derived. 

ff nt, ^ as we seen * makes freedom the basin right and. 

ab 5 nd ?“? self-preservation as the fundamental 
pnenomenon. In this very important change from self- 

^ e J^ Vat ^° n t8 f^ eed °™ again a fundamental point made 
the modern philosophers remains* I spoke about it 
last time, but I believe that I have not been clear 
enough. 

I distinguish two ways of limiting license in order to 
understand.x/hat Freedom means. I distinguish a horizontal 
and a vertical limitation. The vertical limitation would 
be from God or from man's natural end or from anything 
comparable if there is an alternative. y 5 

The horizontal limitation, on the other hand, is the one 
c °™ 83 fr om other human beings, the idea being that 
whether ohere is a natural end is doubtful, whether God is 



concerned with our actions and punishes them or rextfards 
them we do not know. ,!e may believe it, but we do not 
know. But this we do know: if you step on men’s toes 
they will react to that and will step on your toes. This 
is effective whereas the vertical limitation is not effec¬ 
tive. This peculiar :: realism :i so characteristic of modern 
thought since iiachiavelli is underlying this point. Men 
can be known and, hence, be depended upon to limit license 
which you cannot say of nature and of God according to this 
view. 

There is one more point I would like to mention. As to the 
question of the philosophy of history in Kant we have seen 
from Kant’s statements on morality that the categoric im¬ 
perative leads to the postulates of God - leads to, does not 
presuppose* It leads to the postulates of God and the 
immortality of the soul because morality means worthiness 
of being happy and this worthiness hangs in the air if there 
is not a God and an afterlife. 

In this sphere no human being is ever sacrificed to the 
happiness of anybody else, Everyone will get what he deserves, 
‘That is not known, but it is a matter of rational belief 
according to Kant, This is why the immortality of the soul 
is a postulate of practical reason whereas the philosophy of 
history is not in the same way a postulate of practical 
reason. 

Where does the philosophy of history come in? 'The moral law 
commands us to act in a certain manner as you know. But to 
act means to act in this life. Therefore, we cannot help 
being concerned with the this-worldly outcome of our 
actions, although the outcome is not the primary considera¬ 
tion, The primary consideration is the intrinsic goodness 
of the action. You cannot help - precisely if you are a 
moral man to be concerned whether you contribute by your 
actions to the betterment of the human situation. You can¬ 
not help being concerned with the future of mankind, 

A symbolic or, as Kant says, a typical formulation of the 
categoric imperative speaks of nature and natural laws in 
the theological sense, that nature has destined man to such 
and such an end. This teleological nature which does not 
belong to the categoric imperative as it is strictly under¬ 
stood, But to its symbolization, offers the key to the 
history of mankind. The history of mankind becomes reasonable 
if we look at it from the point of view of an intention of 
nature. And that is what Kant tries to do in his philosophy 
of history. 

Ue know already the end in Kant’s 3ense - the universal state, 
i.e., the league of nations, A league of nations if we try 
to speak politically would include also Red China, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Eastern Germany but, according 
to some, not Nationalist China although one doesn't see why 
Nationalist China should be excluded when these other states 
are not. But this only in passing. The universal state is. 



according to Kant, the precondition of the just order in 
any particular society. That we have seen. 

What I did not say, and what I should say is this: This 
crucial point - the universal order - is a precondition 
of a just order within any particular society. 'This is 
one of the many things which are preserved in Marxism 
because, according to the strict Marxist doctrine,modi¬ 
fied for practical purposes by Stalin, you cannot have 
socialism in just one country. 

Now let us turn to the Kantian writings. I East had re¬ 
ferred on page li$ in your edition and also on page I|-9 
to Herder*s views on the Bibleiin a book called The Oldest 
Docuttt en t of the Human Race meaning, thereby, the ^beginning 
or the 3ible. fhis is exactly the subject of Kant, Kant 
gives a radically different interpretation of the oldest 
document meaning the first few chapters of Genesis . 

He opens the essay ’with a remark that we can only make con¬ 
jectures about the beginning of history. I think that that 

is still true, We come back to certain tools, on the one 

hand, found in graves and other places. And then we find 

earlier skeletons, Whether these men of the or e-human age 
had already language cannot be known. The gap between the 
so-called anatomical findings and the cultural findings can 
never be oridged, Kant did not think of it in these terras, 
of course, but the main point is that the beginnings of 
mankind will always remain hypothetical, We will never find 

tion Wltn6SSeS * ^ What W9 ° an find ia in need of interpreta- 


.oo only conjectures about the beginnings of history are possible 
and even these conjectures are possible only under certain 
conditions. What are these, conditions? That is interesting. 

He wants to know about the beginnings as made by nature by 
which ne excludes a theological account proper. And the 
next point - in the first paragraph, . , 

Reader: "One need not resort to fiction but can rely on 
experience if only one presupposes that human actions were 
in une first beginning no better and no worse than we find 
them now*’ 1 

Strauss^T Do you see the great implications there? ''In the 
first beginning human actions were no better nor worse than 
now. 1 A denial of the fall. Once you introduce the fall, 
once you introduce the view that man was created perfectly 

you go beyond the limits set to reason. In other words, no 
miracles, 9 


cl ? ar tllen in the nex t paragraph that what he does 

has two I, iAS 0 ? 1 I ’ CU S St fS Ce3 soinethin S serious. The unseriousness 
0 level e« 0n the more interesting level is this: 'That 
Kant engages here m something which is not his business - 

esesesls * He is the first to admit that it is not 
his business as we have seen in his writing regarding Herder. 
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On page 51i, the second paragraph* 

Reader: ‘'Unless one is to indulge in irresponsible coniec- 
tures . . . 1 ' 0 

Strauss: ^ ‘'Irresponsible 1 ' is not in the German, I was quite 
surprise because the word ''irresponsible" or the word "respon¬ 
sible 1 in the meaning now used is* I think, a much later * 
coinage. In the present-day meaning of the term a "responsible" 
man is what formerly would have been called a conscientious 
man or a virtuous man. It is interesting to conjecture why 
we have come to avoid using words like ‘'conscientious" and 
virtuous 1 and have a much less fancy word - responsible. 

Reader: " ... one must start out with something which human 
reason cannot derive from prior natural causes, in the present 
case the existence of man," x 

1116 ®* isteno ? °f man cannot be explained. This alone 
mi^ht show “ altnough it is not entirely conclusive - that 

„° e !. not th i n !r ° f ^ evolutionary theory. You remember 
H^ n ;^. dl ^ cussed ? hat last "time when we found the term 

occur f ln S and when I mentioned that it does not 
ssari y mean the evolution of the species, but only an 
evolution of the individuals. ' J 

0l ® ar k th ®sequel in the same paragraph that he 
ly the first fUfft?*. 0hfi P ter 2 t0 6 - ^ skips complete- 

of^ild 1 -JLI 7 thl i 3 pair . into a piste secure against the attack 
^’v, 4 Place richly endowed by nature with all 

”!f" s °£ "™ ri ! h ” on 5 311,1 P 1 ? 00 - 1 witl1 a perpetually mild cli- 
mate. Hence, a garden, as it were , , 

^ A£ ? You see, the literal understanding 

of the word "garden" is out. B 

s ^ i:L1 more » 1 begin with this pair not in 
he natural state with all its crudeness, but rather after 
it has already taken might* steps in the skillful use of 
its powers, for, if I were to attempt to fill this III x°hich 

fS? S the b ieader°t PaSSeS & Sr ® at SpaCe ° f tirae » there mi S ht be 
the reader too many conjectures and too few probabilities. 

The first man, then, was able to stand and walk. He could 
speak and even discourse, i.e. speak according to coherent 
concepts and, hence, think. These are all skills which he 

hf f ° r hirasel f ^r if he were create! wi£h th!m 

e would also pass them on through heredity, but this cnnt-T'« 

tail SSS^J’SV take hlra ^ 3 in^PocccLicS'or 

J 113 for sole purpose is to consider the develoo- 
ment of manners and morals in his way of life and P 

already presuppose the skills referred to." ' 

bccn U g?ven M “ him == K5" ire «*?»» could not have 

S o him as they seem to be according to the Bible. 



In other vro rds, there are no natural potentialities proper 
which would have to be actualized, Man was not created'with 
such potentialities; he acquired the skills. This is, of 
course, all a tacit criticism of the Bible, 

Man’s morality, we see here, necessarily presupposes his 
being actually reasoning. The unconditioned moral lav; of 
which we have heard is not in every respect unconditional. 

You must be a rational being in the first place, otherwise 
you cannot hear it. 

In the note which you find at the bottom of this page Kant 
makes a characteristic dig at pious people. He speaks here 
of the urge to communicate oneself and then he says, ‘'a 
similar effect of thi 3 urge, . 

Reader: “may be observed even now. Children and thoughtless 
persons are.apt to disturb the thinking part of the communi¬ 
ty by rattling, shouting, whistling, singing and other kinds 
of noisy entertainment often also by religious devotions' 1 

jtrauss: Hiis is typical iGth century. 

In the following paragraph Kant interprets the prohibition 
of eating, oi tne tree of knowledge of good and evil. According 
to ^ant that simply means man’s instinctual aversion to 
unwholesom food. That suffices as an example. 

Similarly, he interprets the serpent in a non-3iblical way, 
ine serpent is sirmly reason, if a rather undeveloped reason, 
^ t ,r etter tban the mere instinct which forbade the eating 
of tne tree of knowledge, that pre-existed the reason, 

I think that for our purposes it is enough to read Kant’s 
account of the result of the fall, 'That is on page 56, line 
lp from bottom. 


ueader: ''But, however insignificant the damage done it suf- 

ficed.to open man's eyes. He discovered in himself a power of 
choosing for himself a way of life of not being bound without 
alternative to a single way . . 


Strauss:. Formerly he was bound, prevented by his instinct 
from eating of that pa rticular tree. How he can eat of any 

an% therefore, he has a great latitude, but at the same 
time also the embarrassment of choice and therefore he must 
use his reason. 


Readier 
moment 
how he was 
f ollowed. 


1 Perhaps 
of delight, 


the 


the secret properties 
He stood, as it were. 


discovery of this advantage created a 
, - b V t of necessity anxiety and alarm as to 

to deal with this newly discovered power quickly 
For man was a being who did not yet know cither 


or the remote effects of anything, 
on the brink of an abyss. 



Strauss: That is freedom. If you are free then you stand at 
the brink of an abyss. This has now become a very common 
subject, but the connection with Kant is by no means accidental. 

Reader: "Until that moment instinct had directed him towards 

specific objects of desire, but from these there now opened 
up an infinity of such objects and he did not yet know how 
to choose between them. On the other hand, it was impossible 
for him to return to his state of servitude, i.e., subjec¬ 
tion to instincts from this state of freedom once he had 
tasted the latter." 

Strauss: This refers to the Biblical account of the expulsion 
from Paradise. The meaning is obviously completely changed. 

Now this would be an interesting story, the account of the 
interpretations of the fall in the 17th and l8th century. 

They are by people who were not orthodox but for one reason 
or another^felt it necessary to present their views in the 
guise of_Biblical exegesis. One beautiful and well-known 
example is that of Hilton in Paradise Lost. You see, it 
wasn't so bad after all. 

On page 53, the first paragraph. 

Reader: "han, compelled to support himself, his wife and 

his future children foresaw' the ever-increasing hardships 
of labor. Roman foresaw the troubles to which nature has 
subjected her sex and those additional ones to which man, 
a being stronger than she, would subject her. Both foresaw 
with fear in the background of the picture that the end of 
a troublesome life that which to be sure inexorably strikes 
all animals without, however, causing them care, namely death. 
And, they apparently foreswore and decried as a crime the 
use of reason which had been the cause of all these ills." 

Strauss* This is Kant's very indirect reference to the 
prohibition against eating of the tree of knowledge. This 
criticism of reason was 'made by very inexperienced human 
beings on the basis of their very limited knowledge. It 
amounts to that, doesn't it? 

Page 58 in the same paragraph. 

Reader: "And from then on he looked upon them - the other 
beasts - no longer as fellow creatures but as mere moans and 
tools to whatever ends he pleased. This idea entails, ob¬ 
scurely, to be sure, the idea of contrast, that what he may 
say to an animal he may not say to a fellow-human, that he 
must rather consider the latter as an equal participant in 
the gifts of nature. This idea was the first p-^ra'-otion 
of all those restraints in his relations with his fellow 
man which reason would in due course . . ," 

Strauss: "in the future" 

Reader: "... would in the future impose on man's will, 

restraints which are far more essential" for the establishment 



of a civil society than inclination and love.' 1 


r~j 


Strauss: This is also very characteristic and anti-Biblical. 
Now you see, of course, Kan’t complete disregard of the 
image of God notion of the Bible.’ He has a kind of justifi¬ 
cation because he does not deal with chapter 1 in which 
this was set forth most clearly. 


It is clear when he writes, '‘reason will impose it in the 
future 11 that the moral law was not known in the beginning of 
mankind and could not be known. This theme of 17th and 18th 
century revolutionary thinkers - men like Rousseau and 
Locke included. According to the traditional natural law 
view the natural law is valid only if it is properly promul¬ 
gated to man. The traditional view was that it is properly 
promulgated to man by the very fact that man is a rational 
being. This is questioned by people like Locke, by Locke in 
particularly clear form in the Essay Concerning Human Urd er¬ 
st an ding where, on the basis of accounts by travelers, he 
tries to show - for that matter, not only travelers but also 
accounts of what armies do when sacking a town and says, ‘‘Where 
do you find here an effectiveness of the conscience? of the 
ih9orn knowledge of good?' 1 


Isn't this another inducement for a philosophy of history? 
How can we reasonably explain that the natural law, as Kant 
calls it ‘‘the law of reason*', could not be known properly 
until now? Now may be 1688 when Locke wrote, it may be 1782 
when Kant wrote and so on. This is one not unimportant 
function of a philosophy of history. 


This leads^to another question returning to Kant's formulation 
in particular. Gan early men ever have become worthy of 
happiness since they could not become moral in any serious 
sense and, hence, could they ever be expected to partake of 
life after death? That is a necessary question. 

Now let us turn to page 59, the second paragraph. 


ether 


Reader: And so man had entered into a relation of equality 

with all rational beings whatever their rank with resect to 
tna claim of being an end in himself respected as such hr 
everyone-*; A being which no one might treat as a more moans 
to ulterior ends. So far as natural gifts are concerned, 
beings may surpass man beyond all comparison* Neverthsles<* 

13 without qualification equal even to higher beinrs in* 
that none has the right to use him according to pleasure.“ 

Strauss: ‘This is Kant’s interpretation of the verse 01 
3 verse 22 which reads, "And the Lord God said, 'Bhioir 
is one of us. He knows good and evil," That is Kent's 
interpretation of that. Man had reached ©qusil.ity with all 
rational beings. What was a consequence of his siru according 
to the Bible, is according to Kant the consequence of his 
inevitable and < rational liberation from the tutelage”of nature. 
Man is equal with God, with all rational being 3 regarding; iihe 


Cbapt er 
man 
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claim to be an end in himself, to be recognized as such by 
God and any other rational beings. 

Remember the categoric imperative as it was formulated in 
The Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals : act so that 
you use humanity both in your person and in the person of 
every other man always also as an end and never merely as 
a means. [his is presented there, of course,, as a duty* 

We learn from this present work that in doing so the categoric 
imperative gives man a lawful claim, that is to say aright* 
That becomes then a moot question: • What is more important 
or the key to the whole proposition, the duty aspect or the 
right aspect of Kant’s moral philosophy? 

At first glance, everybody will say rightly that Kant is the 
philosophy of duty, but the same Kant in one of his writings 
raises for the first time this question: How come that moral 
philosophy is called the ’doctrine of duties'*?and not the 
’doctrine of rights.’? For Kant this is already a question. 

Why should there not be at least an equal emphasis on the 
rights? That is, 1 think, very revealing. 

This change of emphasis from duties to rights is one of the 
most important facts in the history of morality. You hear 
again of the New Morality rebelling against the old. This 
has, of course, repeated itself in almost every generation* 

If the big revolution was in the 17th century where this 
happened for the first time, one of the most characteristic 
features is the shift of emphasis from duties to rights. It 
is very easy to say and in a sense it is correct, that there 
are no duties without rights and no rights without duties. 

The latter is less clear. On can speak of the rights of God 
without admitting any duties of God for example* 

At any rate, one. of’the many illustrations'., islflner.whinhnl 
believe that I never mentioned in my publication * In 
Descartes’ Passions of the Soul, his main moral work if we 
disregard his Letters to Q.ueen Elizabeth, there he presents 
in tne contextofthe virtue of generosity his moral principle 
and the only term of this kind which occurs there is the 
word ’’rigifc , " I do no believe that there is a single mention 
of duty in this work. This only in passing. 

Let us-turn to the end of this whole section. 

Reader: ''In the future the wretchedness of his condition would 

often arouse in him the wish for a paradise, the creation of 
his imagination. 

Strauss: That is Kant’s last word on the original sin of man 
m the Biblical account. 

Reader: , that creation where he could dream or while 

away his existence in quiet inactivity and permanent peace. 

But between him and that imagined place of blis s restless 
reason would interpose itself irresistably telling him to 
develop the faculties implanted within him. It would not 



permit.him to return to that crude n nd simple state from 
which it had taken him to begin with* It would make him 
take up patiently the toils which he yet hates and pursue 
the (inaudible) which he despises* It would make him forget 
even death itself which he dreads because of all those 
trite things which he is even more afraid to lose* 1 ' 

Strauss: His reason of man is a very silly thing. It is 
misused reason, but it is nevertheless reason. The original 
condition’,wadld have been instinctual. There was no 
Paradise at the beginning but only crudeness. Reason, in 
spite of its irrationality, is a net gain. Why? Because 
the irrational use of reason leads ultimately to an ever- 
greater approximation to the perfectly rational or just 
society. 

Let us look at page 60, the second paragrg? h. 

Reader: ''While for the species the direction of this road 
may be from worse to better, this is not true for the indi¬ 
vidual, Before reason awoke there was as yet neither 
commandment nor prohibition and henoe, also, no violation 
of either," 

Strauss: Kant couldn't have stated more clearly that in 
human history there was a pre-moral stage and, therefore, 
a stage of humans who could never have become worthy of 
happiness. 

Reader: "But when reason began to set about its business 
it became in all its pristine weakness into conflict with 
animality with all its power. Inevitably evil sprang up 
and, which is worse, along with the cultivation of reason 
also vices such as had been wholly alien to the state of 
ignorance and innocence," 

Strauss: The emergence of the evils was necessary. The 
progress.of^the species, Kant says here, is not a progress 
for the individuals. For the individuals, they were more 
miserable after they had become rational beings. 

This roainds me of a statement of Rousseau in his letters to 
the Arefcfcishop of Paris which he wrote after his Emile and 
Sooiall! Gbntract had been condemned by the Archbishop , It 
had also been condemned by the authorities in Geneva, There 
he says that the development of enlightenment and vice always 
takes place in the same proportion. That is to say, the 
more rational or enlightened men become, the more vicious 
they become. Hot in the individuals, but in the peoples. 

This is a distinction which I have always carefully made 
and which none of those who have attacked me has ever been 
able to understand. That is a very forceful statement, 
disregarded by all interpreters of Rousseau who I know. 

What does Rousseau mean by this? 

I will formulate it now in Kantian terms not speaking of the 
individuals and peoples by whom Rousseau means outstanding 



individuals and people in the mass, but the Kantian distinc¬ 
tion between individuals and the species. Progress towards 
reason and the progress of reason is bad for the species 
but good for the individuals* Kant, however, says that 
progress is good for the species, but bad for the indivi¬ 
duals for it brings great suffering which, however, redound 
to the benefit of the species. 

You must recognize in this thought famous features of 
Marxism* Ail thi3 misery including the abominations of 
capitalism are better than the South S©a islanders and 
their happiness which would lead nowhere* 

Both Rousseau and Kant presuppose that nature is good, but 
that it takes care only of the species, not of the indivi¬ 
duals* Or, if you want to speak of Providence, there is 
only general Providence, not particular Providence* Yet, 
according to Rousseau, the development of civilization is 
against nature* According to Kant, that development is in 
accordance with the intents of nature. Because this is 
the case, because according to Rousseau the development of 
civilization is against nature, there is no philosophy of 
history, strictly speaking, in Rousseau meaning that there 
is no meaningful history. 

There is, however, such a; philosophy of history in Kant 
because the development of civilization corresponds to the 
intent of nature. This statement needs some qualifications, 
but it is sufficient at this time. 

You see also here, again, that Kant asserts the necessity of 
vice for human progress which is an important modification 
of r s point, private vice, public benefit. And, 

of course, one must think of Hegel and Ilarx. 

Aristotle is here the beautiful counterpart to these modern 
thinkers. According to Aristotle the development - of the city 
and everything possible owing to the city is a natural 
process which means a process without the necessary inter¬ 
ference or intervention of vice and crime. Aristotle was 
not a babe of the woods, so he knew as well as Hobbes and 
other people that the foundations of kingdoms are frequently 
based in crime, but Aristotle says that there is no essential 
necessity for that* For the modern thinker there is an 
essential necessity. That is the difference. 

Start reading again where you left off. 

Reader; ‘‘Morally, the first step from this latter stage of 
innocence was therefore a fault." 

Strauss: "A fault." He doesn't speak of "the" fault, but of 
a fault. 

Reader: "Physically it was a;'punishment for a whole host of 

formerly unknown ills were a consequence of this fall* The 
history of nature,therefore, begins with good for it is 
the work of God while the history of freedom begins with 



wickedness for it is the work of man. For the individual 
who, in the use of his freedom, is concerns d only with 
himself, this whole change was a loss. For nature, whose 
purpose with man concerns the species, it was a gain, 

"Hence the individual must consider as his own fault, not 
only every act of wickedness which he commits, but also 
all the evils which he suffers. And, yet, at the same 
time insofar as he is the member of the whole - the species - 
he must admire and praise the wisdom of the whole arrangemrmt," 

Strauss: You remember also Harx’s phrase of man as a 
''species-being," In other words, the fundamental collectivism. 

Here the morally bad is integrated. That is the function 
of a philosophy of'history. The morally bad is integrated 
into the intention of nature and, then, it looks quite dif¬ 
ferent, doesn't it? So the philosophy of history is, in 
a way, trans-moral, although it has a moral foundation as 
we shall see from the other writings. 

Hence,.if the .moral point of view is the highest, which it is 
according to Kant's strict moral teaching, then the status 
of the philosophy of history is problematical. That is 
one reason why it is relegated to outside the gate and doesn’t 
enter the sanctuary completely of Kant’s teaching. 

The sequel is very interesting, but too long to read. Here 
Kant discusses Rousseau explicitly, namely the well-known 
contradiction in his writing, Especially in the first 
Disc ourse on the Arts and Sciences and also, to some extent, 
ln .^? e P l3C 9 urse on Inequality , I?e had been a severe 
critic.of civilization and culture. Then he wrote, nevertheless, 
the Emile and the Social Contract vrhich seem to present a 
solution to the.proSlsms of culture and civilization, namely, 
the perfect social order contrary to the enthusiasm for 
the originally solitary man which he shoxired in these other 
writings• 


Kant, reconciles these writings and the Kantian reconciliation 
has become the classic interpretation of Rousseau up to 
the present day by vrhich I do not mean to say that there 
may have,been before Kant men who suggested this, I 
simply do not know. But Kant did have a very great influence 
especially on the Germans. 

Nevertheless, this interpretation is not tenable, I will give 
you one proof of it. There are many more, but this is the° 
most simple. According to the teaching of the Social Contract, 
the solution described there is wholly satisfactory because 
in a good society, a just society, man has both the advan¬ 
tages of the state of nature namely, freedom - a maximum of 
freedom - and at the same time security which he did not 
have in the state of nature. In the phrase of Rousseau, 

’’man remains as free as he was heretofore 1 ' and, therefore, 
what else could you want? But this is not correct or 
sufficient. 
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I will read to you only one quote from the beginning of 
the first chapter of The Social Contract : 

!J Man itfas born free and everywhere he is in chains. Someone 
regards himself as the master of others while he doesn't 
cease to be a_greater slave than they. How did this change 
take place? i do not know, './hat can make it legitimate? 
l believe I can answer this question," 

So the theme of The Social Contract is to show What can render 
legitimate the transition from freedom to chains. Social 
life, however.perfect, is still a life of chains according 
to Rousseau, Therefore, there is an ultimate cleavage in 
Rousseau's thought which one can show in all his writings. 

This cleavage is between society, however good, and the 
individual, 

Rousseau himself - and that is the one reason why he wrote 
his autobiographic writings - presents himself as such a 
natural man, the only natural man because he lives at the 
margin of society and, therefore, has a kind of freedom 
which the citizen does not possess. 

There is a very long note here on page 61 in which he 
deals with the antagonism between mankind’s aspirations 
to its moral destiny and its unchangeable - well, read the 
second paragraph. 

Reader: "I will mention the following by way of giving a 

fow examples of this conflict between man's striving towards 
the fulfillment of his moral destiny on the one hand, and, 
on the other, his unalterable subjection to laws fit for 
the-uncivilized and animal state ,' 1 

Strauss: So, in other words, Kant is not an extreme utopist, 

Man can never get rid of that original heritage of bestiality. 

In the first example which he gives he mentions that only 
the perfect civil constitution can resolve the fundamental 
antagonism between raan:*s nature and civilization. 

Reader: "This conflict only a perfect civil constitution 

could end," 

Strauss: That again is one of the point presoc ved in Marx, 

Marx, of course, wouldn't speak of the perfect civil consti¬ 
tution because he believes in a withering away of the state, 
but if we use a broader term, "the perfect society" will 
resolve the contradiction between.man*s nature and civiliza¬ 
tion, Man's nature not alienated, not split up into 
departments, i*«e whole, entire and civilization means 
alienation, specialization, and that will be overcome in 
the final stage. 

In the next paragraph • • , We cannot read that entire 
passage. He speaks of another coit radiotion, however, 
between men's nature and civilization which cannot be 
resolved becuase it is rooted in the fact that man ages and dies. 
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Here Marx has not discovered a recipe, how we can overcome 
that. Perhaps man can have longer life spans and have 
means to keep himself younger for a longer time, but funda¬ 
mentally this problem is insoluble, 

Ihe third example which Kant gives is again a contradiction 
which can’t be resolved. That has to do with inequality. 

We might read -that. 

Reader: "Human inequality may serve as our third example. 

Not inequality.as regards natural talent or worldly good 
fortune, but with regard to universal human rights. There 
is much truth.in Rousseau’s complaint about this inequality. 

At the same time it is inseparable from culture so long as 
the latter progresses without plan. :i 

Strauss: In otherwords, a planned progress of culture could 
dispose of this difficulty. 

Kant did not think of such abominations but, still, he 
prepared parts of that doctrine. I think htat we can 
leave it at that. 

At the beginning of the next paragraph. The translation here 
is wrong, I would translate it, “'the conclusion of the story 1 ' 
meaning of the Biblical story. It is the conclusion of 
that story which Kant is interpretting forour benefit. Read 
the beginning of this section. 

Reader: "The following period began with man’s passage from 

an age of comfort and peace to one of labor and strife. This 
latter was the prelude of unification through society, 1 ' 

Strauss: Labor and strife., ‘That is the characteristic of 

history. Again, a thought not unfamiliar from Hegel and Marx, 

-fr® discusses the first great case of discord - that be¬ 
tween Cain and Abel. It is amusing to see how Kant interprets 
that stopy© That is on iLi&o bottom on the same page* 

Reader: "Because of their difference in condition the farmer 
could seem to envy the herdsman and regard him as more favored 
by.heavpn. In fact, however, he rather considered him a 
nuisance so long as he remained in his neighborhood. For 
grazing cattle do not spare the crops. '. 

The herdsman, having done his damage, could always take his 
cattle and go.elsewhere, escaping all responsibility. That 
is easy for him for he leaves nothing behind which he will 
not find elsewhere. Hence, it was probably the farmer who 
first resorted to fcr ce in order to end the nuisance which 
the other had created. 

The latter was probably conscious of no wrongdoing and it was 
probably the farmer who finally removed himself as far as 
possible from those who live the life of the herdsman for 
in no other ways would the encroachments 


• • • 



Strauss: That’s enough* This is very amusing. 

In other words, the wicl© d 'fellow was Abel not Cain because 
agriculture is much more progressive than pasta* al life. 

If you think that this is the philosopher most famous for 
his severe morality and yet he can develop this philosophy 
of history which has such shocking implications. 

Of course, Kant is properly silent on Cain’s slaying of 
Abel, This would be unbearable for him. 

If you look at page 65 in your edition, there is a parenthesis. 

Reader;. 'Tven now, the danger of war is the only factor 
which mitigates despotism for a state cannot be powerful 
unless it is wealthy buth without liberty, wealth-producing 
activity cannot flourish. This is why a poor nation requires 
the broad support of a citizenry intensely commited to its 
survival to take the place of its lack of wealth. But such 
support, again, is possible only in a free nation. :I 

Strauss: That is interesting. Kant here makes a distinction 
between despotism and a free society. The free society re¬ 
quires public spiritedness or, to use the more common 
expression, virtue. That was llontesquieu’s famous teaching. 

The principle of republics and especially of democracies 
is virtue* In a despotic state there is no need or place 
for public spirit, for virtue as Montesquieu has said, but 
there is.need for wealth. This is Kant's modification of 
Montesquieu’s teaching. Since you cannot have wealth without 
freedom of acquisition there must be some freedom which a 
republic doesn’t need - thinlc of the Swiss or other mountain¬ 
ous people who are free as farmer and herdsmen without any 
trade to speak of. 

The thought which Kant does not develop here, but elsexdiere 
is this:. The despots are compelled to grant freedom of 
acquisition, i’his freedom of trade, especially, will counteract 
in the long run - especially foreign trade - positive religion, 
Foreign trade allegedly creates peaceful relations among 
men.whereas.positive religion separates the nations. Positive 
religion which is the support of despotism, is therefore 
weakened by the.freedom of trade which despotism must grant. 

That is a beautiful dialectic contraction. 

We have seen, in the meantime, that the thesis that despotism 
must allow freedom of trade at least is by no means true. 

Both the G-erman and the Russian experience show that what 
is true of the enlightened despotism of the 18th century is 
not true of despotism itself. 

There are two more passages which are of some interest, 

9 n P a ge 62, the second paragraph, where Kant speaks of the 
inseparable connection between war and freedom, at least 
for the foreseeable future. In the present stage only the 
danger of war can make people live, alert and prevent the 
relapse into the state of the South Sea islanders. 



Perpetual peace is the ideal, but the ideal can never be 
achieved within finite times, Perpetual peace means per¬ 
petual war. It may be a bit les 3 , You may, for example, 
have a prohibition against the hilling of non-fighting 
personnel and other qualifications, but still there will 
alxg-ays be war* That is implied in this infinite progress. 

One more point on page 68 in the second paragraph. 

Reader: l, An exposition of this history such as the above, 

then, is useful for man and conducive to his instruction and 
improvement* It teaches him that he must not blame the evils 
which oppress him on Providence nor attribute his own offense 
to an original sin committed by his first parents* :t 

Strauss: This is the other point. The denial of original 
sin which, of course, goes together with the radically un¬ 
orthodox interpretation of these chapters of the Bible. 

Next time Theory end Practice.. 
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That was a good paper. Hr, _. 'There are a few points, 

hox^ever, which I will take up now, Regarding the artillery 
men, were you not a bit unfair to Kant? 

Student: Yes* His point was that the artillery man was 
derogating theory because he simply did not understand the 
whole theory. Had he only understood the whole theory 
he wouldn’t have be©n*so disparaging. 

Strauss: You mean on the engineers who made the canon. 

Student: Yes, In other words, the practical art of the 
artillery man is dependent upon the theoretical. 

Strauss: And he is only a fool if he is unaware of the fact . 

Student: .night. No one would ridicule him, Kant is 
being a bit unfair to the artillery man because no one would 
ridicule him. 

Strauss:. But, still, he derserves ridicule if he goes 
beyond his province, doesn’t he? If he would simply say, 

I am a simple artillery man and I d.o what my superior 
officers tell me. I would be wholly unable to make a canon, 
perhaps, even to repair it. 11 The modest man. Nobody could 
blame him. But not if he oversteps himself. 

Now regarding women, Kant’s shocking assertion. VJhat is so 
shocking about it? 

Student: I see nothing in the principle of autonomy which 
excludes all women just like that. 

Strauss: Uhat is so shocking in Kant, I believe, is the 
fact - Kant speaks a priori strictly and so huiiian beings 
are considered rationaT beings alone and the consideration 
of sex doesn't enter. One can say that children should be 
excluded because • • , 

Student: But even nine year old children can judge. 

Strauss: Yes. Yes. I know that# So there is a minor diffi¬ 
culty with Kant. 

Uhen did Arnes publish his book? 

Student: At precisely the same time as Kant. 

Strauss: But thereis no possibility that Kant could have read 
it • 



You did not mention the fact that in the very title of this 
particular part of Kant's writing it is set n against Hobbes 
To what extent is Kant against Hobbes? 

Student: That seems to me the crucial difference - that 
Hobbes and Kant agree that the state of nature is poor, 
nasty and brutish. But I think that where Kant finds his 
own crucial difference is that he provides a standard for 
the legislator, the head of state to judge his laws, whereas 
Hobbes does not. 

Strauss: That is true. But what does this have to do with 
the question of theory and practice? Because the whole 
piece, if you read it, is much more Hobbian than anti-Hobbian. 
But it is true. This difference remains. But what has this 
to do with the issue of theory and practice? 

Student* Only through a conjunction of theory and prac¬ 
tice is it possible to determine justice in the • , • 

Strauss: Hobbes does the same thing. After all, he was 
not a man of affairs. He was a private man and, as such, 
wrote his Leviathan . He was not even a professor. 

Alright. We will take this up. This is a question which 
we aro compelled to raise. 

We must understand the of Kant 1 s writing. Otherwise, 

we miss many things completely. First of all, this writing 
appeared in 1793. What we read last time was written 
prior. Then came the Critique of Judgement in 1788, Religion 
Within the Limits of Mer e Reaso n. 17*93, Then Theory and 
Practice , Of the' great works, only the Metaphysics of Morals 
which liras published in 1797 is later. 

Now where does the distinction between theory and practice 
come from? Actually the question is not between theory and 
practice. That is, of course, an old distinction, especially 
in Aristotle. But here we have a particular assertion that 
this may be true in theory meaning in practical or moral 
theory* Burke speaks of the old quarrel between specula¬ 
tion and practice and has said alot about this subject. 

But whether Kant knew these writings of Burke - Ihara sure. The 
Reflection o^ the Revolution in France he has read* But I 
do not know when the German translation came out* The 
original was in 1791 and some translations appeared very 
soon in Germany. I am sorry that I fa*got the dates. It 
is fairly possible. 

The distinction appears quite frequently in Pascal's Provin¬ 
cial Letters where he attacks the Jesuit orders for making ' 
the distinction between theory and practice all the time* 

Here is an example* "Is it permitted to kill one who has 
boxed one's ears? says this is permitted in specu¬ 

lation, but one should not advise it in practice because 
of the danger of hatred and the murders harmful to the state 
which might arise from it. But others have judged that if 



one avoids these inconveniences - namely, murders - it is 
permitted in practice." 

Pascal makes alot of these points and tries to show - funda¬ 
mentally along the lines of Kant - that if something is per¬ 
mitted in theory, then it will also be safe in practice. 

I vfould like to know the immediate reason why Kant wrote 

these essays. It doesn’t appear frotn these essays and Mr. _ 

was unable to get for us the Kant edition where there might 
have been a note by the edi tor. But this is not terribly 
important. 

What is the issue. Kant states it right at the beginning. 

The question is not the relation between theoretical and prac¬ 
tical science; it is rather an intra-practical distinction. 
Whether the theoretical basis of practice can be rejected in 
favor of a simple empiricism, empiricism in the older sense 
of the word: men who have grown old in active life never 
having studied. They are not better judges of practical 
matters than professors or other theoretical men. 

Kant first makes the point that theory is not sufficient for 
practice because there is need for judgement, for subsumption. 
- For example, some action has been done. It must be subsumed. 
Is it murder, is it justifiable homicide? The general rules 
will not help you. Bven if you have some rules of subsump¬ 
tion, you will soon come to other questions of subsumption. 
Y/ithout the power of subsumption which is a power of judge¬ 
ment - a natural gift - theory is surely not sufficient as 
Kant grants. 

Kant, of course, also finds that often a theory in itself may 
not be sufficient as theory. Then, of course, it is not the 
question of theory, but the question of insufficient or bad 
theory. This causes no question* 

By theory Kant understands what appears on page ij.13* third 
paragraph, ‘'Certain principles which constitute a whole. 1 ' 

That is what he understands by theory in a very general way. 

There are men of affairs, business, who out of ignorance des¬ 
pise theory. That is a well known thing, although I believe 
today Idas than in former times because the prestige of 
social scientists has so greatly increased in the last twenty 
or thirty years. But these men of affairs are more bearable 
than sophisticates who despise such theory also. 

On page i|.lh* line 3 following he gives some examples where 
this common saying might make sense. 

Reader: "In other-words, if more theories were added these 
theories would coincide with experience." 

Strauss: That is the case of the artillery man. 



Reader: "Still, it might appear that a theory which is 

concerned with objects of observation is quite different 
from a theory in which these objects are only present through 
concepts as in the case with objects of mathematics and 
philosophy. The objects of mathematics and philosophy 
may be thought of quite well and without objection by 
reason, but perhaps they can never be given but will 
remain empty ideas, 

”In practice such ideas could be used either not at all or 
with disadvantage. If this were true che common saying 
would yet be right in such cases." 

Strauss: Kant doesn’t give any examples, but he says that 
in this sphere it might be possible. That is of no interest. 
Go on. 

Reader: ''In a theory which is founded on the concept of 

duty the concern over the empty ideality of that concept 
is eliminated for it would not be a duty to pursue a certain 
effect of our will if this effect were not possible in 
experience even if experience is imagined as complete or 
approaching completion. In the present discussion we are 
only dealing with this kind of theory. 11 

Strauss: Let us stop here. So here the problem doesn’t 
arise because the feasibility or possibility followsfrom 
the fact that the action is commanded by the moral ]aw, 

“'Thou canst becaust thou oughtst." Therefore, you don’t 
have to engage in a study of human nature or psychology 
in order to make sure that it is feasible. 

Wow let us turn to the next paragraph. 

Reader: ‘‘This, maxim about theory and practice which has 

become common in our wordy and deedless times causes very 
great damage if it is applied to moral questions, i.e. 
moral or legal duties. For the canon of practical reason 
is involved in this realm. Here the value of practice 
depends upon its appropriateness to the theory upon which 
it is based. All is lost if empirical and consequently 
accidental conditions of the execution of the law are made 
the conditions of the law itself. Then, a practice which 
is calculated in relation to the probable result of previous 
experience is accorded the right of determining the theory 
itself. 11 J 

Strauss:. "Previous' 1 is underlined at least in my edition of 
the original and.surely must be read as if underlined. 
-Experience to which the practitioners refer is always 
experience hitherto and, therefore, they are ( if we can 
use present-day language) - businessmen (at least of former 
times) were always adherents of the status quo because 
through experience we know only what has happened hitherto. 

The moral and political possibilities of mankind cannot be 
determined by previous practice. That is the crucial point. 
The opening of the moral-political horizon by liberating 
moral and political philosophy from dependence on experience 



which always means experience of. what man has been able 
to do hitherto. 

In the next paragraph which is not in the translation Kant 
makes it clear that the issue is between the man of business, 
the man of the world, versus the man of the school, the 
professor. The former are in the habit of looking down on 
the latter. But this, as I said, has greatly changed. At 
least the right kind of professor is now in high demand by 
the businessman. 

translated only the central part of this tripartite 
essay which is perfectly defensible. He had to make some 
selection because he had set out to make selections. 

It is a pity that they did not translate the third part in 
this little book on history because it is one of the impor¬ 
tant utterance of Kant regarding history. But we have to 
make the best of what we have. 

Now let us turn to the question of theory and practice in 
the public law. But the key point here is that Kant under¬ 
stands by public lav; not what is now ordinarily understood 
by public law, namely the positive law - but natural or 
rational public law. Not the public law of this or that 
country of this or that time, but what is eternally the 
public law. 

'This kind of public law emerged in the 17th century and the 
great and famous works of Hobbes, Locke and Housseau to mention 
only them, are works devoted to such natural public law. 

That is a great change from the traditional natural law 
teaching which was not in the first place natural public 
law, although it had some such implications* 

Let us read at least the first paragraph so that ue get a 
notion as to xvhat it is about. 

Reader: ‘'Of all the contracts by which a number of people 
join themselves into a society, the compact for the establish¬ 
ment of a city constitution is of such a particular kind 
that this kind of compact is intrinsically distinct from 
all other kinds of compacts in the principle of its constitu¬ 
tion. 

‘’The joining of many persons for some common end which they 
all share is an element in all social compacts, but a joining 
of many is an end in itself which every one of them ought 
to have. -In other words, a joining which is an absolute 
and first duty in any external relations among human beings 
who cannot avoid having mutu al influence. Such a union is 
only to be encountered in a society which has reached a 
specific state, that is the state constituting a commonwealth. 
The end whichis a duty in itself in such external relations 
and which is^itself the supreme formal condition of all other 
external duties is the rights of human beings to live under 
public coercive lajf by which every man's right is determined 
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and secured against the interference of every other man. 1 ' 

Strauss: Right by which is meant that every man is given 
what is due him. It is not a specific right he is mentioning* 

• • ‘ 4 

So the social contract is distinguished from every other 
contract by the fact that it has a purpose which is, in 
itself, an end, and an end which everyone ought to have. 

This is unconditional and the first duty of man. 

An ordinary business contract, on the other hand, does not 
have the character of a duty. 

Even marriage docs not have this character because man as 
man is under no obligation to marry as Kant, the bachelor, 
would have to admit as a matter of course* 

Kant begins, then, with the notion of a social contract 
which has such a long history and which Kant understands 
almost in the same vr&y as Rousseau. Almost, not quite 
because the connection with self-preservation as the end 
and the purpose for which man enters society, this is aban¬ 
doned by Kant. 

For Kant the moral contract is strictly derivative from a 
moral duty and this moral duty is related immediately to 
freedom, the fundamental right of man as man. This is 
developed by Kant in the next paragraph. 

Reader: "The concept of an external right is derived from 

the concept of freedom in external relation of human beings 
to each other," 

Strauss: In other- words, Kant disregards here the whole 
question of moral freedom within man. He is only concerned 
with the external freedom, i.e,, the intra-human. 

Reader: "This concept has nothing at all to do with the 

purpose which all human beings naturally have. Namely, a 
desire for happiness. Nor has it anything to dowwith the 
means of achieving such happiness. Thus the desire for 
happiness must not be included as a ground for determining 
laws of- external right." 

Strauss: Equally excluded, of course - although Kant does 
not mention this - is self-preservation. 

Reader: "Right is the limitation of every man’s freedom so 

that it harmonizes with the freedom of every other man. In¬ 
sofar as harmonization is possible ..." 

Strauss: No, "As that limitation , . ." 

Reader: "... insofar as that limitation is possible 
according to a general law." 

Strauss: I.e,, the limitation must be guided by a principle. 
Otherwise, it would be arbitrary. One could say, of course. 
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that one has to draw a line soraewhere, and we cast a lot as 
to where to draw the line. The drawing of the line by 
which the power of each individual is limited must have a 
principle and a rational principle. The principle is that 
it must be a universal lax*. Yes? 

Reader: ''Public lax* is the totality of external laws which 

make such a general consonance possible since every limita¬ 
tion of freedom by the will of another is called coercion. 

It follows that the civic constitution is a relationship 
of free men who, despite their freedom for joining with 
others, are nevertheless placed under coercive laws. This 
is so because it is so x^illed by pure, a priori legislating 
reasons 

Strauss: And so on. So Kant has now defined what is a right., 
and what is public right. And public.right is the basis of 
other kinds of right because, insofar as both are related to 
law, the private law presupposes a law-giver. The lawgiver 
and his position is a matter for public law. 

Then Kant states the three principles a priori on which the 
state of civil society rests: freedom^ equality and indepen¬ 
dence. ,f Autonomy*' is a very wrong translation for that word* 

Student: Self-sufficience? 

Strauss: hho is self-sufficient. Indpendence in the sense 
in which Me speak of economic independence. Kant will make 
it quite clear in the sequel. There you will see and if you 
have a better suggestion to make after we discuss that section 
let us know. 

Kant in the immediate sequel explains these three a priori 
principles: freedom, equality and independence. 

IJhat is that freedom? Let us read. 

.Leader: ‘'I will state the freedom of man as man as a prin¬ 

ciple for the constitution of the commonwealth in the fol¬ 
lowing; formula. No one may force anyone to be happy according 
to his^manner of imagining the well-being of other" men. 
instead^- every man may seek his happiness in the way that 
seems good to him so long as he does not infringe on the 
freedom of others to pursue a similar purpose when such freedom 
may coexist with the freedom of every other man according to 
a possible and general law." ° 

Strauss: Let us stop here for a moment. 

So I have the freedom to seek happiness as I understand happi¬ 
ness. If this is to have any moral meaning it must mean that 
I grant this same freedom to everyone else. And that, of 
course, limits my freedom. For example, I might think that 
happiness consists in having certain forms of kicks (to use 
a public expression, and these kicks might be harmful to 



others* They are excluded, but otherwise - for example, if 
I find it very pleasant to use my leisure time - what was 
the example which Bacon used? - in playing soccer, I don’t 
do harm to anyone else unless I try to force others to play 
with me. 


In this connection Kant makes quite clear the political 
meaning.of his fight against the principle of happiness. 

If happiness is the purpose of civil society then there is 
no fundamental objection possible to paternal government, 
government which wants to make the governed happy, but of 
course according to the notion of happiness which the 
governor happens to have. No paternal government is a 
consequence of the fact that the foundation of the whole 
doctrine is morality in the Kantian sense of the term. 

Also (although Kant does not mention this here) it follows 
that the government can have no concern with the virtues 
and vices of the governed as such. This is-also settled 
at least in the time of Locke, 

In the sequel, number 2, he explains what equality is. The - 
first point which he makes is that all members of civil 
society are equally subject to the laws. That means to Kant, 
however, that they are also subject to the head of the state. 
Kant does not explain here what the head of the state is, 
but, as he uses it all the time in the singular, we may 
assume that he is thinking of a king, the normal form of 
government in Germany and in other places at that time. 

The head of the state, of course, is not subject to coercion, 
whereas everybody else is. Here the Hobbism of Kant is 
quite obvious. 


Kant makes clear in the next paragraph, page ip.7, line three 
from bottom, what this equality doesn4t mean. 

Reader: “The general equality of men as subjects in a state 

coexists quite readily in the greatest inequality in the 
degrees of the possessions men have, whether the possessions 
consist of corporeal or spiritual superiority or in material 
possession besides. Hence, the general equality of men also 
cooxi^ji with great inequality of specific rights of which 
ther^lptfty be many. Thus it follows that the welfare of one 
man may depend to a very great extent on the will of another 
pian just as the poor are dependent on the rich.” 

Strauss: Not 'just as the poor.” That is not an example. 
Kant spells out what it means in brackets - the poor and 
the rich. 


Reader: 
a child 

fellhl? 

to each 
general 


w Theone who is dependent must obey the other as. 
obeys his parents or the wife her husband or again 

one man has command over another, one man serves, 
pays, etc. Nevertheless, all subjects are equal 

other before the law which, as a pronouncement of the 
will, can only be one. This law concerns the form 
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and not the matter of the object regarding which I may pos¬ 
sess a right, for no man can coerce another except through 
publically-known law and, through its executor, the head of 
the state. And, by this same law, every man may resist to 
the same degree. No one can lose this right to coerce others 
except through a crime. In other words, no on can make an 
agreement or other legal transaction to the effect that he 
has no rights, but only duties. By such a contract he would 
deprive himself even of the right to make a contract and 
thus the contract would nullify itself.' 1 

Strauss; In other words, no on can surrender his righ to 
equality by a contract because the contract presupposes 
equality and there is thus a contradiction in the renuncia¬ 
tion of equality and the presupposed equality. So no one 
can sell himself into slavery. Other than that, the greatest 
inequality is possible. For Kant his causes no difficulty, 
as you see. 

Let us read the next paragrg? h# 

Reader; ''From this concept of the equality of man as subject 
in a commonwealth the follovring formula is derived. Every 
member of a commonwealth must be able to reach every level 
of status in the commonwealth which can belong to a subject 
and which he can achieve by his talent, his industry, or his 
good fortune. No fellow subject can stand in his way as a 
result of hereditary priviledge and thus keep him and his 
descendents doxm forever." 

Strauss: That is implied in equality as Kant means it. That 
is what we now call an open society. 

Now let us see this important passage in the next paragraph# 

Reader: That isn't included in the English and Freidrich 
didn't even give us the dots. 

Strauss: I see. Because there is one remark which is implied 
but which is made clear in the sequel. 

"Legislation according to which all men who belong to a 
people as subjects are in a juridical state altogether, namely, 
the eqjp^iity of action and reaction of an arbitrariness that 
limits - itself mutually according to the universal law of 
freedom." 

This "mutual limitation, 11 that is the thing which I call the 
horizontal limitation. That men are limited by other men who 
have an^interest in limiting them, a self-interest. This is 
for their oxm benefit and, therefore, this limitation is 
effective contrary to a vertical limitation coming from God 
or from the natural end of man, and, according to this view, 
these are not effective means of limitation. 

On page Il 19, line3 following. 
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Reader: ‘'He may bequath everything else because ethereal 

things do not concern the personality? - and can be acquired 
as.property and disposed of again. In the line of succession 
this may cause a considerable inequality of wealth among 
members of the commonwealth such as the inequality between 
the mercenary and his employer, the estate owner and the 
hired man. No man can lose the equality he has in the 
commonwealth as a subject except through his ox-m crime. 

And, especially, he cannot lose that equality through a 
contract or as a result of military occupation for he cannot 
cease by any legal act either his own or another’s to be 
master.of himself. No man may enter into the class of 
domestic animals which can be used for all services the 
master pleases and which are maintained in service without 
their consent as long as the master wishes even though he 
is.subject to the restriction not to cripple or kill them. 

This may, as with the Indians, be sanctioned by religion. 

•'han may be considered happy in any condition if he is con¬ 
scious that his condition is due to himself, his ability or 
his earnest effort or circumstances for which others cannot 
be blamed. But he may not be considered happy if his condi¬ 
tion is due to the irresistable will of another and if he 
does, not rise to the same status as others who, as his co¬ 
subjects, had no advantage over him as far as rights are 
concerned." 

Strauss.: So, in other words, Kant does not allow that in¬ 
equalities due to society, as people now say, as distinguished 
from, the law, give a legal claim. Inequality which is due 
to chance is of no concern as far as right is concerned. 

Of course, practical inequalities may be more annoying and 
revolting than the legal inequalities. That is the old 
story. But Kant.would say that that is of no interest because 
this has to do with happiness and we are unconcerned x*rith 
right. 

This leads, of course, to the famous saying of 
that the.poor and the rich are equally forbidden to sleep 
under bridges and what was the second one? I forget, but 
something, similar. In other words, things whi.ch no rich 
man hash'ever attempted to do. 

Kant is here quite old-fashioned. 


Now we come.to the third point - the independence. Let us 
see what.this means in practice. In other xvords, Kant makes 
the distinction between active and passive citizenship and 
only men of property, however small, can be active citizens, 
lhat was, of course, a principle very well-known at that 
time and I think also in this country, at least in some 
states. 

Let us read in this number 3 - page 1+20, line i+. 
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Reader: ’’All right depends upon laws. A publicly known 

law determining what everyone shall be legally permitted 
or forbidden is an act of the public will from which all 
right proceeds and which cannot itself act contrary to 
right for this purpose . . , :t 

Strauss: Kant explains here in a somewhat clearer way than 
Rousseau himself had done, what Rousseau meant when he said, 
'‘The general will cannot err." The point is this: If we 
are to be subjected to the law, to the positive law, without 
any possibility of an appeal to a natural law - that was 
the key point in Rousseau, The idea was that such appeals 
are ineffectual. In order to makes these appeals unneces¬ 
sary you have to have a construction of the commonwealth 
which makes it impossible for the legislator to give unjust 
laws. 

Here Kant states the principle: Wo one can do to himself 
any injustices. Therefore, if the citizen body assembly 
imposes upon itself a law, it cannot do itself an injustice 
because it wills it. 

This is very good in theory, but how does it work out in 
practice? Let us see. Yes? 


Reader: "... this purpose no other will is possible but 
the will of the entire people because through this will all 
men decide about all men and, hence, everyone decides about 
himself. For no one can be considered unjust to himself, ir 


Strauss: So, in other words, someone who does not belong 

to the people - a monarch or king or whatever - is, of 
course, very capable of doing injustices. Someone who is 
above th.e law can very well establish a law which is bad 
or unjust. But if you impose a law upon yourself as well 
as upon others in the act of legislation there will be 
no unjust legislation. Yes? 


Reader: '’This basic law which originates only in the general 

and united will of the people is called the original contract. 
He who has the right to vote on basic legislation is called 
a citizen - in the German the distinction between 
__ who is a bourgeoisie, u 

Strauss: This distinction which was made by Rousseau before 
and megrated, then, to Marx and led to his concept of the 
bourgeoise, is here used. 


What is a citizen as distinguished from a bourgeoisie? 

Reader: "The requisite quality for this - apart from the 
natural one that the person not be a child or a woman - is 
that such a person be his own master and, hence, 
that he have some property under which we may include any 
art, craft or science that would provide him with sustenance. 
A man,who, when he must earn his livelihood from others, 
acquires property only by selling what is his own and not by 



conceding to others the right to make use of his strength. 
Consequently, he serves no one in the strict sense of the 
word, but the commonweal." 

Strauss: What is the line of demarcation between the active 
and the passive citizens? The passive citizen is the one 
who can only live by permitting others to use his own powers. 
More simply, the man who cannot be an active citizen is the 
one who has to sell his own powers as distinguished by others 
who can live by selling their property. Your powers - say 
of the man who carries heavy burdens - these powers are 
not properties strictly speaking. You cannot sell them, 
but you can sell the use of them. This is the line which 
Kant draws. 

The last sentence of the footnote is quite interesting. Kant 
gives some examples. 

Reader: " . . . the shopkeeper, the day laborer and the 

hairdresser. These are operators and not artisans in the 
wider extension of the word, and thus not members of the 
state and, therefore, not qualified to be citizens of the 
state." 

Strauss: In other words, the domestic servant, the shop 
assistant and even the barber. But man who I give the 
task to cut my firewood or the tailor to whom I give my 
clothes, they are different because they have property in 
a sense. Read the last sentence in the note. This should 
be sufficient for our present purposes. 

Reader: "It is, I confess, somewhat hard to make precise 

the requirements in order to raise a claim to the status 
of a man who is his own master." 

Strauss: For an a priori doctrine this is rather bad. 

What was the usual view? The usual justification of this 
common practice of people without property not being able 
to be citizens. 

Students'* 8 ' So that they have a stake in society* 

StrausaMf Sure* And, as Rousseau put it, "They might sell 
their liberty for bread." Therefore, they ought not to have 
the vote. 

This reason_for Kant is, of course, excluded by the a priori 
character of Kant*s doctrine because it is experiential. 
Nevertheless, he preserves this practice of his time. 

Student: Is it only in response to Kant that llarx raises this 
business of the laborer being the proprietor? Or was this 
because of the English theoriests? 

Strauss: Adam Smith, much more. In this matter Kant follows 
Adam Smith. He refers to him. 



Student: If you are going to admit that the day laborer 
is a proprietor over his labor • • • 

Strauss: But this kind of property is different from what 
is ordinarily is called property. Mr. _? 

Student 2: I’m trying to understand what Kant is getting 
at by including the artists and scientists among those 
having property. The difference seems to be that the 
man who has an art or science is higher than that of a 
barber because he is exercising his rationality. 

Strauss: Well, why the barber? In the case of the domestic 
servant one can understands In a way, he is in the hands 
of his master and he would, of course, vote as his master 
tells him and so on. But why the poor barber? I believe 
that that has something to do with an entirely different 
notion just inherited whichwe can understand on the basis 
of Aristotle who discusses this matter* There are certain 
things which degrade a man, according to this gentleman’s 
point of view, especially those which consist in those of 
serving the body of another human being. So no one one is 
degraded by doing his won shaving, but if you shave someone 
else as a way of earning a living this is degrading. 

This kind of thing carried over for a long time# Today it is 
alsmset completely forgotten. 

This example shows very well that the consideration of 
happiness does have some utility in political matters. 

The basis of universal suffrage as it came to be understood 
in the 19th century, especially in the second half, was 
that these masses of people have no possibility of improving 
their lot and of protecting their simple rights except 
if they get the vote. For Kant this is only an irrelevant 
consideration of happiness. 

Then there is another point which Kant makes here on page 421, 
the second paragraph. 


Readers r "All who possess the right to vote must agree on 
this b&sic law of how to arrive at public justice. For if 
they not there would be a conflict of law between those 
who agpte to it and those who do not which would necessitate 
a still higher legal principle to decide the issue. Since 
such general agreement cannot be expected of an entire 
people only a majority of the votes must be considered to 
be the best that can be obtained. In a large nation even 
this majority will not be that of the voters, but merely 
that of delegates representing the people* But then this 
principle of being satisfied by a majority will have to be 
presumed as having been accepted by general agreement- that 
is, through a contract. Hence this principle will have to 
be presumed to be the supreme reason for constituting a 
civil constitution," 



Strauss: So, in other words, the legislator is not the 
people, but the elected representatives of the people. 

That is connected with the very notion of the social con¬ 
tract. Kant makes, then, clear in the next paragraph 
that this original contract which, alone, can be the basis 
of a civil society and, hence, a thoroughly legitimate 
society, 'This original contract, however, is not to be 
presupposed a fact. It would be impossible as such a 
fact as Kant says in parenthesis. But it is a mere idea 
of reason , , , 

Reader: !, which, however, has its indubitable practical 

reality. Namely, to oblige every legislator to give us 
laws in such a manner that the laws could have originated 
from the united will of the entire people. And, to regard 
every subject insofar as he is a citizen as though he 
had consented to such an expression of the general will. 

This is the testing stone of the rightness of every publicly 
known law for if the law were such that it were impossible 
for the entire people to give their consent to it as, for 
example, a law that a certain class of subjects by inheritance 
should have the priviledge of the status of lords, then 
such a law is unjust. On the other hand, if there is a 
mere possibility that the people might consent to a certain 
law then it is a duty to consider that the law is just even 
though at the moment the people might be in such a position 
or have a point of view that would result in their refusal 
to give their consent to it is asked, 1 ' 

Strauss: Now what is the problem which Kant tries to solve 
in this somewhat strange way? The fact that you do not 
like a law is not a reason why you should disobey it was 
always taken far granted and I suppose that it still is, 
although there may be some confusion in some quarters. 

But the question is: Am I obliged to obey an unjust law? 

Kant states here the principle which permits us to dis¬ 
tinguish between a just and an unjust law. 

Rousseau tried to find a quasi-mechanical guarantee for 
the justness of laws by having the citizen body assemble 
withouj%y3?epresentatives who might be bribed and develop 
a spoo fs !, interest different from that of the people in 
generfiil* ; So the whole citizen body assembled openly dis¬ 
cusses the laws and reaches a conclusion, Rousseau believes - 
at least in some passages - that the outcome of such a 
deliberation cannot but be a just law. Yes? 

Student: When Kant was talking about the public will and 
said ''No on can be unjust to himself," would that state¬ 
ment apply only to the original contract? 

Strauss: No. The original contract itself is of no use. 

It must be what is effective in present legislation. 

Student: If no one can be unjust, to himself how is it that 
unjust laws can be passed.? 



Strauss: The point that Rousseau made on the basis of 
certain* you can say legal maxims, was that the general 
will as Rousseau calls it, the only will which deserves 
to be called the just legislator, cannot err, i.e. cannot 
pass unjust laws. The point is'that if you wish something* 
even if it is something harmful, if you wish it and it 
happens, no injustice is done, A simple case. You buy 
something which it is foolish to buy, but it is your 
own fault. Caveat emptor . To him who wills no unjustice 
happens. This is, of course, questionable from quite a 
few points of view, but for crude practical purposes it 
is sufficient. 

The people as people cannot do injustice to itself as 
people. The king, separated from the people, could very 
well do injustice to the people. 

Student: That is why I asked if it only applies to the 
original contract. How does the legislator becomes , • . 

Strauss: divorced. Kant's wholly un-Rousseauan point* 

Kant understands here the legislator different from the 
whole citizen body assembled. ‘Therefore, the contract' 
leading to the town meeting, to the assembly of the 
citizens, cannot be a fact, but must be a mere idea of 
reason which is to guide the king so the king is morally 
obliged to, whenever he makes a law, raise this question: 
Could the people have assented to this law or given itself 
this law? He doesn't need any other criterion. Yes? 

Student 2: Isn't one of the necessary conditions, possibly 
in Rousseau and Kant both, of the members passing their 
votes in the general will that when they go into the voting 
booths they practically forget that they happen to be 
estate owners or not estate owners, and considers the issue 
a priori ? 

Strauss: Rousseau was not inclined to this. He has written 
quite a few chapters on the people and how the people must 
be constituted if this thing is to work. For example, if 
there is very great economic inequality, as they call it 
now, t|p)$p-- it wouldn’t work. If there is very great ethnic 
hetei^p|sity. 

In otlllir words, the dissimilarity among these citizens 
must be kept within narrow bounds. 

Student: In other words, that it be an empirical condition . 

Strauss: Yes. Sure. Rousseau never claimed to have an 
a priori theory. But Kant does and, therefore, he cannot 
bring in these kinds of considerations. 

On the other hand, Kant remains much closer to practice 
because he speaks of a monastic legislator, separate from 
the people, whereas Rousseau thought of small communities 
like his native Geneva or the ancient, classical cities a 3 
the normal political unit. 
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Student 3s It seems to me that Kant’s talk about the near 
possibility that people will consent to something, he is 
not talking about voting booths and empirical consent. 

Strauss: No. No voting studies in Kant. No polls. 

He must simply say that the legislator must ask himself 
how the people as sensible human beings would have accepted. 

Student: I am thinking for example, of the essay, (inaudible) 
and there it is perfectly clear that even if a 
present generation would do something even then . . . 

Strauss: He refers to that here in this writing also. 

What they might agree to, ground down by ignorance, poverty 
and what have you, that of course no. That could never 
lead to rational laws. But what they. reasonably would 
assent to - that would lead to rational laws. 

Let us read this note here. 

Reader: i! Por example, if a war tax proportional for all 

subjects were imposed the subjects cannot, because the tax 
is onerous claim that the tax is unjust because the war 
is unnecessary in their opinion. On that question they 
are not entitled to judge." 

Strauss: S 0 that is a matter strictly for the executive, 
you would say. 

Student: ‘'But it is always possible that the war is inevi¬ 
table and, hence, the tax is indispensable and, as so, must 
be considered rightful in the judgement of the subjects." 

Strauss: ‘'Legitimate" would perhaps be a better translation. 

In other words, you cannot make any objection to it on the 
grounds of right. As regards prudence and experience, that 
isa long question. We are entitled to do quite a few 
things which may be inexpedient. Think of many marriages 
which. $re perfectly legitimate but prove to be inexpedient. 

Now sequel Kant makes clear - and now we come to a 

key pdeLnt because up until know we have only been concerned 
with how we can get just laws. But what about unjust laws? 
That is the interesting question and Kant makes clear that 
no right to disobey bad and unjust laws. (It is not in the 
translation.) Again, the happiness of the legislator is 
not the concern of the legislator, but only the right. 

On page k23, beginning of paragraph 2. 

Reader: "Prom this it follows that all resistance against 
the supreme legislative power, all instigation to rebellion 
is the worst and most punishable crime in the commonwealth 
because this destroyes the foundations of a commonwealth." 
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Strauss: Yes. Later on there is a note -which also has beon 
omitted. Kant denies altogether a right based on necessity. 
For example, there is a right which I have to kill a man 
who tries to kill me. Kant denies that there is such a 
necessary right except where duties conflict with one 
another. But this can only mean that absolute duties 
conflict or unconditioned duties conflict with conditioned 
duties. For example, a man has a duty to his father. But 
if his father becomes a traitor or a spy or something, then 
it is the duty of the son, according to Kant, to denounce 
his.father* This duty to denounce is an absolute, uncon¬ 
ditioned duty. IJhereas the duty to help his father is 
subordinate to the other and, therefore, a conditioned duty. 

Generally stated, Kant denies that there can be a strict 
conflict of duties and, naturally, if the moral law is the 
law of reason and the principle of reason is the principle 
of contradiction, there cannot be a conflict of duty, 

Kant discusses here the famous case of the two shipwrecked 
men on the same plank. The one in order to save himself 
pushes the other into the sea. Kant says that to preserve 
my life is only a conditioned duty. Namely, if it can be 
done without crime. But to kill another man who does not 
bring me in any danger - not to kill such a man is an un¬ 
conditioned duty. * o ■ • '• 

Therefore, to apply to our case, there cannot be a right 
to resist government or to rebel under any circumstance. 

That is an unconditioned duty, 

Kant is aware.that in taking this view he differs from the 
more common view of the natural law teachers who admitted 
a right to resist tyranny. That is on page But Locke 

says the same thing. 

Student: T/hy does he pick someone like ? 

Strauss: Because he was a very respected German professor 
of natural law. This perfectly normal man, uncontroversial. 
Mainstreat - even he had said in absolutistic Germany, "You 
may or perhaps kill a tyrant." Kant says, "If even 

such a^M-oe- man says such a horrible thing - not Locke 
who wafpvof course, never a professor in England - no one 
can disregard it," 

Kants grounds are stated and again this is not in the transla¬ 
tion. But the key point is this: You cannot generalize, 
universalize this maxim. maxim is to refuse to obey 
the government or to rebel in case the government does some¬ 
thing xjhich I regard as unjust. Try to universalize, is 
Kant's point, and you will see that it is not universalizable. 
Therefore, it is not morally possible. 

This, of course, is diametrically opposed to the traditional 
view and especially to Burke. For Kant there is no limitation 
of these universal laws by consideration of the circumstances. 
Yes? *,*' s 




Student: If the end of society is neither happiness nor self- 
preservation then it would seem that that principle stating 
the right of revolution is universalizable - a certain amount 
of anar©y # of course. 


Strauss: That means, however, that you are under an obligation 
to do everything in your power to keep a state in which there 
is rule of law. Revolution means necessarily a suspension, a 
break in that rule of law* Therefore, you contradict yourself. 

A few more points. Kant makes clear in the sequel that the 
root of the evil, i.e. what induces men to believe in a 
right of tyranny, is the principle of happiness. They regard 
themselves as miserable, as oppressed and, therefore, they' 
think that they are entitled to kill a fellow like Nero or, 
maybe a less Neronic man. 

Ivant is then compelled to criticize British doctrine and 
practice of revolution. The key point here is that the English 
are pround of the Gorious Rebellion. But, on the other hand 
they don't dare to be proud of it because they feel that it 
is a principle which cannot so easily be avowed. Therefore, / 
they have said that James II was not deposed, but that he 
lay down the crown which is part of the story. Kant makes this 
quite clear in a footnote. 

Reader: ’’No rife in a state can be kept under cover by a 
secret, mental reservation, least of all the right of revo¬ 
lution which the people claim as belonging to the constitution 
because all laws derived from it must be considered to have 
sprung from a public will. Therefore, the constitution 
would, if it permitted revolution, have to declare this right 
publicly as well as a procedure by which to make use of it.' 1 


Strauss: Kant will discuss this principle of publicity as the 
simple test of morality in Perpetual Peace. 


So, according to Kant, there cannot be dormant rights, rights 
prudently concealed and only to be appealed to in emergency 

C&SOS i 


1 * passage from a Protestant writer of the late 

17tBv- . He held that it is better for 

pub I, l.jM ipilp fe that the people do not know the true extent of 
their powers, meaning their, right to revel. The rights of 
the people are “remedies which must not be wasted or applied 
in the case of minor wrongs. They are mysteries which must 
not be profaned by exposing them too much before the eye 3 
of the common herd. When it comes to the destruction of the 
state or religion, then these remedies can be produced. 
Beyond that, I think that it is not evil that they should be 
covered with silence." 


For Kant this is the height of iimnorality. But most people 
would say that it is a prudent things That there be fires 
which should not be too much in sight* but which should 
nevertheless be kept in reserve'*-.^ .. /,■ 


So there is, then, no right of disobeying the government, 
the law,, and no right of rebellion whatsoever. 

This- is ; all in full agreement with Hobbes, of course, and not 
with Locke or Rousseau despite the fact that Hobbes is con¬ 
cerned with security at all costs. 


3ven under Hero if you were not a courtier - which would 
be great folly in the first place - you are much safer 
that in a civil war. That is Hobbes' simple reason. 


Kant is not concerned with security in this sense, but with 
the security of right. And, doubtless, rights become 
questionalbe as long as there is a civil war. Right and its 
basis. Who is the legislator in such a period? 


Why, then, does Kant oppose Hobbes? We have to discuss 
this briefly. Page 426, bottom. 


■ ■3W 


Reader: "Hobbes is of the opposite opinion. According, to 
him, the head of the state is not obliged to anything by 
contract and^he can act contrary to law and right against 
the citizen in whatever way he might decide regarding him, 

This proposition would be correct if that which is contrary*® 
to law and right were understood to mean a kind of injury 
providing the injured with a right against him who has acted^.*-* 1 
contrary to law and right." 


Strauss: Coercive right, Kant agrees even against Nero 
there is no coercive right of the subjects against Nero, 

No writ runs against the king But how does Kant conclude 
this though? 


Reader: "But stated so generally as Hobbes does the 
proposition is terrifying," 


Strauss: So why is it terrifying? Because it is obviously 
necessary to admit that such beasts like Nero can do wrong. 
It may be a crude rule of legal procedure to say that the 
king can do no wrong, but this cannot be seriously true, 

^ w^ralilfc -true in law courts, but not simply. That is the 
Kant disagrees with Hobbes* 



_____ on with Hobbes is a bit more complicated and you 
can?'S^pthat Hobbes finds a verbal way out. He says that the 
king* the sovereign can do no upbng* He can do no injustice# 
But he can be inequitable, I,e,, every transgression of the 
natural law, the moral law, is an act of inequity, of iniquity, 
but not of injustice, Nell, that is all we need. Namely, 
an objective criterion for distinguishing between permissable 
and impermissable acts of the sovereign. 


Verbally, Kant is right against Locks because Locke speaks 
of such considerations as iniquity and equity which are not 
relevant politically. But they are possible. 



Then Kant shows another point of deviation from Locke, 
although not explicitly stated as such. What we need 
in order to keep the governors away from Neronic conduct 
is freedom of the press, Kant does not discuss what will 
happen if the situation does not permit freedom of the 
press, hut I would suppose that you have to still go on 
obeying. 

But the question which we must answer in conclusion i 3 : 

Why is this critique of Hobbes related to the issue of 
theory and practice? 

I think that we find the answer on page If .28 in the third 
paragraph. 

Reader: "Nowhere do people engaged in practical pursuit 
speak with more pretentiosness derogatory of theory and 
neglecting all pure rational principles than on the question 
of what is required for a good constitution. This is 
because a legal constitution which has existed a long 
time accustoms people to its rule by and by, and makes 
them inclined to evaluated their happiness as well as 
their rights in the light of the conditions under which 
everything has been quietly going forward. Men fail to 
do the opposite. Namely, to evaluate the existing consti¬ 
tution according to concepts provided by reason in regard 
to both happiness and right. 

! 'As a result men prefer this passive state to the dangerous 
path of seeking a better one. They are following the 
maxim which Hippocrates urges doctors So keep in mind: 
Judgement is uncertain and experiment injurious. 

"In spite of their differences, all constitutions which 
have existed a long time, whatever their faults, produce 
one and the same result. Namely that people become satisfied 
with what they have. It follows from this that in consider¬ 
ing peoples* welfare theory is apparently not valuable, but 
all depends upon practices derived . . , !t 

Strauss: No, There is, in fact, no theory.if you consider 
the developing of the people. But everything is based on 
a practice which obeys experience. So that is the point. 

All other moral and political teachers and, therefore, also 
Hobbes, take their bearings by the happiness of the indivi¬ 
dual or the people, not by the moral law. And, as a conse¬ 
quence, they cannot have a theory strictly speaking and 
they must be worshippers of practice based on previous 
experience. This is the connection. 



S emin ar on Kant * Session 13 
May lS"i 195^ ~ 


Thank you. That was a fine paper and also very finely delivered. 
Also the supererogatory quality of having some injection of humor 0 
You are a political scientist, Mr. _? 

Students I am a part-time political scientist. My original 
training was in theology, 

Straussi I noticed that. But, still, you are at present a 
political scientist, aren’t you? 

Students No. I am a Methodist chaplain. 

Strauss* Oh. I am sorry, I see. Because I was wondering what 
an orthodox social scientist would say if in this building, in 
political science seminar, we are discussing the end of all 
things. What would you say to a social scientist who would make 
this objection? That this is not a proper subject for social 
science. 

Student: Insofar as the social scientist is a valuing being he 
has to take into consideration the end of those values. 

Strauss* But do you have to go so far? I mean, what is the 
greatest, most awful problem concerning - if not social scientists 
at least socially and politically interested people today? You 
read it every day in the newspapers. 

Student: You mean the breakdown of morality? 

Strauss? No. I mean something much more terrible in a way. 
Really, the end of all things. 

Student * You mean in terms of the immanent danger of conflagra¬ 
tion. 

Strauss* The threat of nuclear war. According to a very common 
Interetatlon, the end of all things. So we are not so far away 
from political things. 

Now the second question which I would like to address to you is 
this? This essay, on The End of All Things , is here reprinted 
in a book called On History . What is the connection between the 
end of all things and the problem with which we are here pri¬ 
marily concerned, l.e. the problem of history? 

Student* Well, It has to do with the first section of the End 
S£ a —\ wnich then relates to morality which is concerned 

about consequences and, thus, history. 

Strauss* But Kant opens the essay quoting the phrase in Germans 
man gees when he dies,from time into eternity. This doesn’t 
seem to have any Immediate connection with the problem of 
history. Does It? 



Studenti No. As far as I can see he suggests that this doesn't 
have any noumenal content and, therefore, it can only be related 
to morality. 

Strauss* But, still, Kant begins with a reflection upon the end 
of all things in the sense of the end which every individual 
meets when dying. Then there is the end of all things in the 
sense of the end of all history, let us say. What is your con¬ 
nection between the two things and is this made clear by Kant? 

Student: I don't think it is made clear by Kant. He doesn't 
make a distinction between the end of personal existence and the 
end of time as a category of history. 

Strauss: And also of the end of the human race on earth, at 
least. Thank you very much. 

I deplore that they did not translate for this volume the third 
part of Kant's writing Theory and Practice which deals with the 
relation of theory and practice in international law. Because 
this is that part of Theory and Practice which has the closest 
connection with the problem of the philosophy of history. The 
third part of Theory and Practice is directed against Kant's 
contemporary Moses Mendellsohn. Mendellsohn had ; opposed a 
writing of Mendellsohn's friend, Lessing, that the education of 
the human race which was a sketch of a philosophy of history - 
the development of man understood as God's educating the human 
race and, therefore, a meaningful process. Mendellsohn rejected 
that and took the ordinary, older view that history is just an 
account of the ups and downs in morality, in civilization, in 
science, in art and so forth which has no rhyme and reason, no 
direction. The most simply statement of that older view known 
to me occurs in Xenopon's Greek History . This work begins with 
an expression, !9 Thereafter.” I believe it is the only book ever 
written which begins with the word, "thereafter." I have heard 
of a sermon beginning with the word, "But.” The usual explana¬ 
tion is that Xenophon was continuing Thucydides® history and 
hence began with the word "thereafter." Namely, after the last 
thing which Thucydides told. This would be a sign of a great 
ineptitude on the part of any writer, I believe. In addition, 
the word ends, in a sense, with the word "thereafter." Xenophon 
ends his. book with the story of the Battle of and the 

Greeks had believed at this time that this battle would bring 
order into the complete confusion in which Greece was before. 
Then, lo and behold, after the battle the confusion was as great 
if not greater, than it was before. Then Xenophon says, "But 
what happened thereafter that someone else may describe." So 
one may say that it begins and ends with the word "thereafter," 
and the lesson which it contains is this: thereafter, thereafte 
thereafter, and all this confusion. That is, we can say, the 
classic view which was, of course, rejected by the philosophy 
of history. 

This same Mendellsohn who restated in this late age the older 
view, was the author of a book called On Immortality or Phaedo 
which was, in a way, Plato's Phaedo taken over, but made for the 
use of the 18th century. The demonstrations were changed and 
it was, at that time, a very famous book. The point here is 
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that Mendellsohn believed in an infinite progress of each indi¬ 
vidual after death. No progress of the human race, however» 

Mendellsohn was attacked for his work, On Immortality , by Herder 
with whom we have made an acquaintance in this course. Herder 
objects to Mendellsohn on this grounds* Mendellsohn had said 
that the whole play of the individual 9 s life takes place only 
partly on earth, in this life. The later part takes place in 
another life. And Herder says against Mendellsohn that the five 
acts are in this life. I think that there is a connection be¬ 
tween this view that the five acts are in this life and Herder’s 
turning to philosophy of history. This much again about the 
background of Kant’s philosophy of history and the problem pe¬ 
culiar to it. 

Let us now turn to The End of All Things . First, are there any 
points regarding this general question which you would like to 
raise? Alright, then. Let us turn to our assignment. 

In the first two paragraphs Kant makes this point* People - 
especially in German - say that the dying man is going from time 
into eternity. This phrase implies that eternity is not time 
or that death is the end of all time. The duration after death 
is not temporal. This duration which is not temporal is not 
intelligible theoretically, but it is possibly of moral signi¬ 
ficance. This is the thought with which Kant opens the essay. 

Then he goes on, in the third paragraph, to the question of the 
end of all time, but no longer now of the individual, but the 
last day - judgement day, doomsday. Here the complication 
arises that this doomsday, the day of judgement, at the same 
time seems to include the end of the physical universe. Let us 
read the second half of this paragraph. 

Reader* "Thus the Last Day also comprehends the Final Judgment. 
. . • must only be regarded as making Doomsday and its moral 
consequences, which are not theoretically conceivable to us, in 
some way perceptible to us.” 

Strauss* So, in other words, the end of the physical universe 
is of no serious consideration to Kant. It could only be a 
kind of symbol of Judgment Day. 

The Lasti'Day, of course, still belongs to time. It Is a day. 

But after that day nothing happens any more. For there is no 
happening without time as Kant makes clear In the preceding half 
of this paragraph. 

Then, in a way as he does in the Critique of Pure Reason . Kant 
presents an antinomy. This time, of course, the substance of 
the antinomy is different. There are two possibilities. One 
called unitarianism and the other called dualism. This has 
nothing to do with unitarianism in the orthodox sense of the 
word, that Is the denial of the trinity. The Unitarians are 
those who assert that all men will receive eternal bliss. There 
may be all kinds of penances In between, but eventually all men 
will achieve eternal bliss. The dualists, on the other hand, 
divine the human race into two classes* those who are blessed 


or predestined to salvation and those who are cursed or damned. 
This antinomy can as little be settled by theoretical reason as 
the antinomies presented in the Critique of Pure Reason . But 
they can be settled from a moral point of view. They "cannot be 
settled theoretically for a reason which is itself a moral reason. 
Because no one can know of himself or anybody else whether he 
deserves eternal bliss or eternal misery. We might be regarded 
as very fine fellows and yet if we would deduct what we owe to 
good luck - for example, absence of temptations or that we have 
a good temper by nature for which we are in no way responsible - 
then things would look very different. 

But the issue can be settled from the point of view of dualism, 
i.e. that some people are destined for eternal misery and some 
for eternal bliss because this is the only way in which we will 
be protected against self-complacency. If we are sure that 
nothing can happen to us we won’t take this eternity as seriously 
as we would if we regard the alternative as an open one. 

So this is, then, settled. And now Kant begins in this connec¬ 
tion another reflection. On page 72 in your translation ( On 
History , ed, Lewis White Beck), five lines from the bottom. 

Readeri "Consequently the system of the Unitarian, as well 
as that of the Dualist, both considered as dogma, seem totally 
to exceed the speculative faculty of human reason, and everything 
seems to reduce us to restricting those rational Ideas simply 
to the conditions of practical use only." 

Strauss* This is an idea of reason - the end of all things. 

That we will see later. Yes? 

Reader* "For we still see nothing ahead of us that could apprise 
us at the present time of our fate in a coming world except the 
judgment of our own conscience, that is, what our current moral 
state, so far as we are cognizant of it, permits us rationally 
to judge of the matter. That is to say, we must judge that 
those principles of our behavior in life which we have found 
governing in us (be they good or evil) until its end, will also 
continue to prevail after death, and we have not the slightest 
reason to assume an alteration of them in that future." 

Strauss*- So there will be no change in our conduct after death. 
The time In which we have the chance of influencing our eternal 
faith is- time, i.e. as long as we live in time. 

Hence, everything depends upon our conduct in this life. We 
cannot correct our mistakes after death. We can only do it now. 

Now let us turn to the next paragraph. 

Reader* "But why do people expect an end of the world at all?” 

Strauss* So Kant now turns to a more fundamental consideration. 
Given his judgment as to what is the right judgment on what the 
end of all things is, now he raises a more fundamental question* 
Why bring up this question at all? Is it Itself a necessary 
question? Go on. 



Readen "And even if this is granted them, why precisely a 
terrifying end (which is the case for the majority of the human 
race)? 

Strauss* Let us stop here for a moment. When Kant goes into 
this question he does not take up for one moment one possibility 
which seems so obvious. I am not speaking now, of course, of 
the thermonuclear bomb, but of the old story stemming from Greek 
philosophy that if the visible universe has come into being as 
most people, with the exception of Aristotle, assume, then from 
the point of view of reason alone it will perish again. This 
consideration does not play any role for Kant as we have seen 
here. That is quite striking. 

Head on, please. 

Reader* "The baSis for the first belief seems to be that reason 
tells them the duration of the world has a value • • • is the 
only measure proper to the highest wisdom and justice (in the 
opinion of the greatest number of people)." 

Strauss * In other words, there is in Kant no consideration of 
physical or physiological kind. In that long footnote Kant gives 
some examples of how men consider the human life and I have to 

praise Mr. _ by opposing freedom of speech by not quoting 

the whole. I think that that is a more liberal procedure than 
what some people now regard as the most liberal procedure* 

Now Kant in the sequel on the bottom of page 7^ answers the 
question, "Why an end with terror?” the question which he has 
now answered. What is that answer? 

Reader* "In point of fact, men, not without reason, feel the 
burden of their existence . . . as a revelatory scene attended 
by terrors which is thought of as preceding the last things.” 

Strauss * This problem which Kant states here about the dis¬ 
proportion of man’s moral development and his technical develop¬ 
ment - scientific, artistic development - Kant had spoken of 
this before in the writings which we have discussed. From 
where does Kant know this problem immediately? 

Stud er&jg; Rous s eau. 

Straus#Jfe:= Exactly* Kant, as we have already seen in Theory and 
Practices considers Rousseau to have found a solution to this 
difficulty in his Emile and the Social Contract . This solution 
is the one which Kant accepts. He calls it the heroic belief 
in a great future in converse to the unherolc belief in a ter¬ 
rible end, Doomsday. In the present parlance, the optimist 
versus the pessimist. And Kant takes firmly the side of the 
optimist not because he is of such a sanguine temper,-but be¬ 
cause he regards it as his moral duty to be an "optimist.” 

The pessimists are the ones who have a moral falling because 
they disregard their duty. Yes? 

Student* Since there are empirical proofs for the superiority 
of morality in our age over all former ages, why is this belief 
so heroic? 
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Strauss* Because the empirical proof is not good enough. Because 
it could be that now in the age of Frederick the Great the abo¬ 
lition of torture, a milder punishment. And, of course, what 
happened in the French Revolution - this was written after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. These are all hopeful signs. 
But a pessimist could say, "Wait for the next turn of fate," 
Therefore, these empirical proofs are mildly right corroborations 
of the true fate which has a moral origin. We will speak of 
that later. 

To repeat, that is a heroic belief. Namely, it is a belief - 
in a way, a hope against hope. Otherwise it would be a shallow 
optimism which has no value. The case seems to be stacked 
against the hope because we see always so much bestiality and vice 
and so on. Yet we are morally obliged to hope. 

Once we have reached this point we note one thing. The essay 
began with a quote regarding the death of the individual or the 
fate of the individual after death. Now we have come to the 
question of an end of history or the question of the fate of 
tne human race. This shift has taken place insensibly. This 
does not mean that Kant was not aware of it while writing this 
piece, but surely he doesn’t stress this shift. 

Let us now turn to that note on the bottom of page 75* 

are ^ ea H n S (or playing) here simply with Ideas 
which reason itself creates, the objects of which (if it pos¬ 
sesses any) lie completely beyond our field of vision." 

Strauss* Kant deals here with ideas in the Kantian sense# 

Namely, with ideas which reason itself creates or which are pro¬ 
ducts of our own reason, as he will say somewhat later. But 
Kant says that it is not quite serious. We are playing with 
these things. He leaves it open here whether these ideas have 
any objects. It is not quite serious. 

Does this remind you of another writing of Kant where he was 
also explicitly playing? 

Student* The Con.luotural Beginning of the Human Race . 

Strauss*.: Yes. It deals with the beginning of the Bible while 
omlttingsthe first chapter of Genesis as irrelevant. And here 
we have the end of the Bible. So this work is a counterpart 
to The Con jectural Beginnings and must, therefore, be read in 
the way in which we have learned to read The Conjectural Begl n- 
nings. Kant is trying to find reason where there is not neces- 
sarily reason in the first place. What did Lessing say of 
Leibniz? That he tried to get sparks from a flint meaning that 
there may be in what they no would call mythical utterances some 
ideas of reason Involved. Kant takes the benefit of the doubt 
and he finds something in them. But he is in no way compelled 
to believe in the sacredness of these texts. That is obvious. 

So, in this sense, he is playing. 

I repeat the expression which we have here. The notion of an 
end of all things is a product of our own reason, an idea of 
our reason, i.e. we do not know anything of that by virtue of 
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revelation because whatever revelation nay contain, it could 
never be intelligible to us if. we did not spontaneously produce 
that idea which then would make Intelligible an otherwise un¬ 
intelligible utterance of a sacred text. Is this clear? There 
cannot be any revelation strictly speaking which tells man some¬ 
thing that his own reason cannot tell him. 

Now let us turn to the second paragraph on page 76. 

Reader* "Accordingly, the whole will be divided and presented 
in three sections* 1) in the natural end of all things conform¬ 
ing to the order of moral ends of divine wisdom which we can, 
therefore, certainly comprehend (in a practical sense)." 

Strauss*Not "certainly," "well comprehend." The German __ 

_ - which we can well comprehend in a practical intent, i.e. 

we could never comprehend it as a theoretical proposition. Yes? 

Readers "2) in its mystical (supernatural) end in the order of 
sufficient causes of which we comprehend nothing." 

Strauss* "Comprehend nothing" was underlined by Kant. He made 
it quite clear. And "well" in the first section was also under¬ 
lined. Yes? 

Reader* "3) in the unnatural (perverted) end of all things 
for which we ourselves are responsible in that we misunderstand 
the ultimate purpose. The first of these possibilities has just 
been discussed and now the two remaining ones will follow." 

Strauss* So, in other words, the natural end of all thlng 3 is 
the end corresponding to the heroic belief in a good end, i.e. 
the end of all things is that which the philosophy of history 
has in mind. This has been cleared up sufficiently for the 
present purpose and now we have to consider only the alternatives 
the mystical and the counter-natural or unnatural view. 

Kant speaks, then, first of the supernatural or mystical end of 
all things. Let us read the next section. 

Reader* "In the Apocalypse, "An angel lifted up his hand to 
heaven. And sware by him that liveth forever and ever, who 
created?;heaven, etc.* that there should be time no longer." If 
one does" ; not assume that this angel "vrlth his voice of seven 
thunders* desired to cry out nonsense, then he must have meant 
with those words" 

Strauss* You see, he "must have meant." Yes? 

Reader* "that henceforeth there should be no change 1 . . • the 

latter is brought into one and the same temporal series with the 
former, and this Is self-contradictory•" 

Strauss* The key point* If no time, then no change. That seems 
to be a matter of course. We will come across the difficulty 
very soon. 

Kant draws a further conclusion irr the next paragraph. If no 
time, something el&e. Go on, • 



Reader* "But we also say that we conceive a duration as infinite 
In these circumstances then nothing else remains for reason ex¬ 
cept to visualize a variation that progresses into the infinite 
(in time) 5 ' 

Straussi "A change" would be a better translation making it 
quite clear." 

Reader* "a change that progresses into the infinite (in time) 

. . . (the homo noumenon, "whose change takes place in heaven") 
would not be subjected at all to temporal change." 

Strauss * Here we have another case where - I am embarrassed by 
the fact that I do not know the proper translation for the German 
word ^es innun pc which he translates by disposition. The least 

one would have to do is to add "moral" disposition. But that is, 
perhaps, too weak. "The Intention" might be a better translation. 

Max Weber made a distinction between two kinds of morality* a 
morality of responsibility and morality of geslnnung . I believe 
that in that case the English translators say "intention." Don’t 
they? You must have read Max Weber when you went to college 
here at the University of Chicago. So let us say, then, "inten¬ 
tion. " 

Kant has, then, first said "If no time, no change." Then he 
said, "If no time, no end," which is a particularly striking 
kind of change. 

But, for practical intent, there is an infinite, constant change 
after that. There is an inifinite progress - a change for the 
better - without change of the intent. That Is to say that 
assuming I am a man of good Intention, this good intention never 
changes and to that extent I am transtemporal. But since I 
progressed from an inferior state to a higher state, I do undergo 
a change, How to figure this difficulty out is very, very hard. 
And surely one can understand from this point of view (since tills 
Is so complicated) that Kant should have been inclined in favor 
of the frankly temporalistic philosophy of history where this 
difficulty does not arise because all is change in time, rather 
than the doctrine of the immortality of the soul where he is 
saddled with the question of how to understand a change - a pro¬ 
gress, a temporal process - which yet is not to be a temporal 
process./ 

I think that at this point it is indispensable for us to read 
Kant’s official statement on the immortality of the sould in the 
Critique of Practical Reason . 

Reader* "The immortality of the soul and the postulate of pure, 
practical reason* The achievement of the highest good in the 
world is the necessary object of the will determinable by the 
moral law. In such a will, however, the complete fitness of in¬ 
tentions to the moral law is the supreme condition of the highest 
good. This fitness, therefore, must be just as possible as it 3 
object because it is contained in the command that requires us 
to promote the latter. But the complete fitness of the will to 
the moral law is holiness which is a perfection of which no 
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rational being in the world of sense is at any time capable. 

But since it is required as practically necessary it can be 
found only in an endless progress to that complete fitness. On 
principles of pure, practical reason it is necessary to assume 
such a practical progress as the real object of our will," 

Straussi Is this thought clear? We cannot possibly be holy 
as God is holy in finite time. But we can have a maximum ap¬ 
proximation to holiness in infinite time and that means after 
death because our worldly time is surely finite. Yes? 

Reader* "This Infinite progress is possible, however, only under 
the presupposition of an infinitely enduring existence and per¬ 
sonality of the same rational being. This is called the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. Thus the highest good is practically 
possible only on the supposition of the immortality of the soul 
and the latter - as inseparably bound to the moral law - is 
a postulate of pure, practical reason.. From that postulate of 
pure, practical reason I understand a theoretical proposition 
which is not, as such, demonstrable, but which is an inseparable 
corollary of an a priori unconditionally valid practical law. 

The thesis of the moral destiny of our nature is that it is able 
only in an infinite progress toward complete fitness to the 
moral law, is of great use not merely for the present purpose 
of supplementing the impotence of speculative reason, but also 
with respect to religion." 

Straussi The point here is that the postulate of pure practical 
reason regarding the immortality of the soul has to do with an 
Infinite progress after this life. That is to say, an infinite 
change and, hence, a temporal phenomenon in a fundamentally 
transtemporal existence. This difficulty would be resolved, of 
course, by the abandonment of the immortality of the soul and 
by finding the substitute for it - the immortality of the soul - 
in the philosophy of history, I think that this thought has - 
in terms of votes - won out after Kant, Would you not admit 
this? That in terms of sheer voting power it has won out. 

Student* I don't take polls, 

Strauss* Nor do I, We will proceed In a wholly unscientific 
manner,. But still we are not forbidden to use our heads. 

Would yom not agree? 

Studentr Yes, I would. 

Strauss» But all these changes which sociologists can establish 
in a way which seems to kill any discussion you might have, say, 
regarding the death of God.which is also such a statistical 
problem. 

Student* Then you can say that It is true of theology. 

Strauss* Certainly. I observed this one generation ago in the 
German universities which always had one faculty called the 
theological faculty be it Protestant or Catholic - that depended 
upon the part of the country. But then the new universities 
emerged at the end of the second World War and after it. They 



had no longer a theological faculty, but brought in a social 
science faculty. This was another sign of the times. . Of course 
these sociological observations must be made, no doubt. But they 
cannot be understood if one does not go into the theoretical 
reasons, into the theoretical justifications, perhaps into the 
ideological justifications of these changes. And here when we 
study Kant - especially this writing - we see one of these reasons. 
Kant, still concerned with the question of the immortality of the 
sole, is yet unable to give any proper account of this temporal/ 
transtemporal character of life after death, a difficulty which, 
to repeat, disappears if you vote in favor of the philosophy of 
history. It doesn’t matter if it is the Kantian or Hegelian or 
any other because here we never leave the temporal sphere. 

Let us turn to the next page where Kant makes this still more 
clear 

Headeri "Only endless progress from lower to higher stages of 
moral perfection is possible to a rational, but finite being* 8 ' 

Straussi I am sorry. We cannot read the rest* I meant in the 
End of All Things , page 78* 

Reader* "But that some time a moment will make its appearance 
when all change - and with it time itself - will cease is a 
notion that revolts our imagination. Then, of course, the whole 
of nature, as it were, will grow rigid and petrified; then the 
final thought, the last feelings will remain stationary in the 
thinking subject and ever the same without variation. For a 
creature which can be conscious of its existence and the magni¬ 
tude of it (viewed as a duration) in time only, such a life, if, 
indeed, it may be called life, must seem equivalent to annihila¬ 
tion, because in order to fancy Itself in such a situation the 
creature comprehends a process of reflection" 

Straussi "Of thinking" would be a better translation. Thihking 
contains reflection, 

Readeri "But thinking contains a process of reflection which 
itself can only occur in time." 

Strausst In other words, God would not, strictly speaking, think 
or as Kant put it, God’s understanding is Intuitive understanding, 
not imgteljflng reflection, not discursive. 

Reader! "Hence the inhabitants of the other world, according to 
their dwelling place (heaven or hell), are presented as singing 
forever and ever the same song, either their hallelujah, or 
eternally doleful notes; in this way the total absence of all 
change is meant to be indicated in their state." 

Straussi Singing, of course, is a temporal process. -Neverthe¬ 
less you can symbolically present nonchange by saying, "Singing, 
but singing always the same." That is the point. But you must, 
of course, take it as symbolic and not literal. 

The cessation of all change (the point which Kant makes here) is 
wholly unintelligible to us. Yet, in a way, we have to assert 
it on practical grounds. 


// 


Now the difficulty. Up to now there is no great difficulty to 
which Kant points. Now, in the next paragraph, there is one 
to which he himself points. 

Readeri "However much this Idea transcends our cognitive capa¬ 
city ... a contentment which he can think only by thinking 
that the ultimate purpose will some time finally be reached." 

Strauss* So, in other words, a devastating criticism of the 
notion of progress. Hegel's criticism of Kant later. To exempli¬ 
fy it by a simple example, perpetual peace as we will hear next 
time, is an idea of reason wmch means unat it is a goal of an 
infinite progress. But if it is a goal of infinite progress, 
that of course means that perpetual peace will never be achieved 
actually, only in infinite time which means never. I.e, you 
can speak of perpetual peace in the Kantian sense only if you 
are aware that you admit at the same time perpetual war. You 
know, there may be a little bit less of war next time if you are 
willing to believe that, but there will always be war around. 
Perhaps it is possible to abolish war between nations, but surely 
not war within nations or within families or within the individual, 
This, then, is the difficulty which Kant faces, but from which 
he does not draw the conclusion that, hence, there is something 
wrong with the idea of infinite progress, but that people give 
in and abandon, the idea of progress unreasonably. That is what 
he says in the next paragraph. 

Reader* "Now as a result the speculative man becomes entangled 
in mysticism where his reason does not understand itself and 
what it wants, and rather prefers to dote on the beyond than to 
confine itself within the bounds of this world, as is fitting 
for an intellectual inhabitant of a sensible world.” 

Strauss* In other words, the way men take out is mysticism as 
Kant understands mysticism which means the belief that men can 
arrive at a final state which is something like the nothingness 
of which Lao Tzu speaks and other mystics, pantheists and even 
Spinoza as Kant seems to believe. So this is the mystical end 
of all things which is Irrational, 

In the sequel Kant speaks of the third alternative which is the 
unnatural end of all things. It is only in this section that 
Christianity becomes the theme. There is Christian mysticism, 
but Kantfspeaks here not of Christian mysticism, but of Indian 
mysticisai* What is the point here regarding the unnatural end 
of all things? 

Kant begins with an observation- regarding the questionable char¬ 
acter of human wisdom especially in men's attempts to make reli¬ 
gion in a whole people pure and, at the same time, powerful. 

This is a temptation, as it were which men may have - to have 
in a whole people religion at the same time pure and powerful. 

Let us continue on page 80, the second paragraph. 

Reader* "Nevertheless, if, for once, these trials have finally 
succeeded . . . since it remains always uncertain what the issue 
may be according to the course of nature.” 


Strauss» So Kant now takes up the question of men’s attempts to 
make religion in a whole people pure and at the same time power¬ 
ful, He observes that in this regard a great change has taken 
place in our time meaning in the 18th century. Religion is now 
illuminated by practical reason more than it ever was. And these 
people who have no official standing -they are not clergymen, 
but rather these private men of whom he spoke* scholars (one 
must not speak of intellectuals when discussing a Kantian thought) r 
So, in other words, we are here confronted with something of 
which Kant had spoken before in different words, and that is 
the natural end of all things - the progress, the greatest pos¬ 
sible betterment, the beginning of a conscious movement towards 
what this heroic belief in a good end has in mind. 

In the immediate sequel, we come to a crucial point. 

Reader* "For we may be as incredulous as we wish, yet where it 
is absolutely impossible to see in advance with certainty the 
success that results from positive means which are accepted ac¬ 
cording to all human wisdom (ifhich, if it deserves Its name, 
must move solely toward morality), we must still give credence 
to a concurrence of divine wisdom with the course of nature In 
a practical sense, If we. do not prefer to relinquish our ulti¬ 
mate purpose altogether,” 

Strauss* That is the key statement in this essay about the moral 
basis of the philosophy of history, of a belief in the meaning¬ 
fulness of history. That is to say, a belief that history is a 
movement from the inferior to the superior, from the bad to the 
good. We are morally obliged to work for that progress. We 
cannot do that with the necessary conviction if we do not be¬ 
lieve that this progress is supported by providence. To that 
extent, the philosophy of history is demanded by morality - 
not only our outlook for the future (our hope for the future), 
but the systematic presentation of that outlook in a philosophy 
of history is itself a moral duty. Go on. 

Reader* "To be sure, people will object. Often It has been said 
that the present plan is the best; it is the one according to 
which things must endure for now and ever more; now it is a 
condition for eternity. ’Whoever (according to this concept) is 
good, is always good, and whoever (contrary to it) is evil, 
is always, evil®* exactly as if eternity, and with it, the end 
of all things could already be entered now. And yet, since that 
time, continually new schemes have been introduced, among which 
the newest was often only the revival of an old one.” 

Strauss* In other words, this is the old-fashioned view* there 
will be no progress, but men always make plans which are well- 
intentioned and which may be useful up to a point, but they will 
not radically change the human condition. This is based on a 
verse from the Revelations. Go on. 

Reader* "And henceforward also there will be no lack of more 
final projects. 

I am so very conscious of my inability to make a new a nd success¬ 
ful attempt in this, lacking as I do any great inventive faculty 



for it, that I prefer to counsel people to leave matters just 
as they last stood and as they had, throughout almost a genera¬ 
tion, proved "bearable in their consequences.” 

Straussi In other word?, people make objections to the present 
plan, to the plan of an enlightened Christianity - a Christianity 
illuminated by pure practical reason. And this plan, says 
Kant, has proved to be bearable (which is an understatement from 
his point of vleur) for almost a generation. What the dates are 
which he has in mind is hard to say. He may be a little bit 
evasive because he may mean the period of Frederick the Great 
with his great tolerance as distinguished from the intolerance 
of Frederick’s successor. That is possible. 

Now Kant becomes a little bit more explicit in the sequel. I 
state this as follows, Kant begins to speak in the next 
paragraph of the amiability of lovability of Christianity. So 
the question is obviously - in this third part - concerning 
Christianity, the lovability of Christianity. And Kant here 
makes a seemingly shocking concession from the point of view of 
his moral philosophy. You remember what he said about the cate¬ 
goric imperative and the only proper human response to it - 
respect for the law. And now Kant says, :! Respect for the law, 
which I have praised so highly in the moral writings proper, 
is not enough. We need, too, a presentation of what we ought 
to do which is to love the law and not merely respect it. And 
that lovable presentation is Christianity.” 

At this point, however, the cloven hoof comes out. This amiability 
is incompatible with authority, i.e. if Christianity presents 
itself as based on authority or as being authoritative, then it 
ceases to be lovable. There cannot be a command to love Christi¬ 
anity or to love Jesus Christ because then it at once ceases 
to be amiable. The founder of Christianity is not a law-giver, 
a commander, but a philanthropist - a friend of human beings 
who does not claim any authority. And, in particular, he does 
not threaten men with punishmen because that would immediately 
soil the pure motivation of the moral will because it would be 
consideration of fear of punishment and not respect for the law 
which would Induce men to act properly. Of course, the same 
is true of rewards. The rewards promised by Christianity cannot 
be understood as rewards inducing men to act morally. Other¬ 
wise we would be acting Immorally if we were acting well with the 
thought of rewards. 

Let us turn to page 84, the second paragraph. 

Reader* "That is the moral worthiness of love which Christianity 
carries within Itself” 

Strauss* '’Worthiness of love.” "Amiability” or "lovability” 
would be better. 

Reader* "which still glimmers through the many constraints ap¬ 
pended to it” 


Straus 3 t Coercion 





Readeri ’'coercion appended to it with the very frequent change 
of opinions. It has preserved Christianity itself in the face 
of the aversion which it otherwise would have encountered, and 
(what is rmarkable) this lovability shows itself in a light only 
so much the brighter at the time of the greatest enlightenment 
which ever was among men. 1 " 

Strauss» Which was that time which was "the time of the greatest 
enllghtement that ever was among men?" 

Studenti About 1784. 

Strauss: Yes, or 1794 for that matter. So the lovability of 
Christianity apoears most clearly in our most enlightened age, 
i.e. the highest triumph of Christianity at a time when Christia¬ 
nity is almost completely devoid - apart from its early spirit - 
from any authority. So the victory of Christianity goes along 
with its abandonment of any claim to authority. Kant even says 
later, "this liberal way of thinking." Of course, "liberal" does 
not mean in Kant what it means today in this country today, espe¬ 
cially where it can go together with the greatest license, I 
believe, imaginable. Kant, of course, thought very highly of 
the moral law. Still, "liberal" here is defined equally remotely 
from "servile mentality" and from "license." But the key point 
is no authority. 

Let us not forget - as you may have forgotten - what is the 
counternatural possibility which Kant is discussing here in the 
last few pages? That we find alluded to in the last paragraph. 

Reader: "Should Christianity once reach the point where it 
ceases to be worthy of love . . . and the (perverse) end of all 
things (in a moral point of view) would come to pass." 

Strauss: So, in other words, it seems at first glance that if 
Christianity should cease to be lovable - and this would be the 
consequence if it were armed with authority - this would be the 
Antichrist, the perversion of Christianity, the unnatural end 
of all things. 

But the age of the Antichrist, Kant says, will last only a short 
time. 8a;this won't be the end. Or should it be the end? 

I thinlh^that what Kant alludes to is a perversion of Christianity 
at thelfl&d of history. So the age of the Antichrist might be 
short* Bteaning that the world comes to an end, but the end would 
then be an antlChristian end. That is the third alternative 
discussed by Kant. 

I think that we must not take this writing too seriously in what 
it asserts because Kant plays here with ideas of reason as he 
says, but only because of the truly Kantian implications. What 
he indicates about the heroic belief in the good end as a moral 
duty, and matters related to that. 

Only if Christianity complies with the demands of morality or 
moral reason as Kant has set them forth, i.e. with the demand 
for self-legislation, autonomy and not heteronomy - subjeot, that 
is to a law which does not originate in your own reason, but 
rather only in divine reason. This is a radical change in 


Christianity which Kant must demand under these conditions, 
a Christianity within the limits of pure reason. Kant is willing 
to call himself a Christian, "but only under these conditions. 

Next time we will come to subjects more immediately recognizable 
as subjects of a political science seminar. We will turn to 
Kant’s writing on Perpetual Peace or, as one could almost say, 
on United Nations. 





Seminar on Kant t Session XIV 
Kay 18, 196/ 


There is one technical point which may have been my fault, I 
thought that I had assigned for today's meeting the supplements 
as distinguished from the appendices. How did you understand 
me, Kr. _? 

Studenti inaudible 

Strauss: I will not hold it against you Mr. _• 

Only a few points. Regarding the title, you translated, it 
"Toward Eternal Peace." This is possible, but it is not the 
most natural understanding, of "Zum." For example, if someone 
were to write an article on Kant's troubles with the Prussian 
censor and would not mean to exhaust the subject. He has dis¬ 
covered a new piece of evidence or something of this kind. Then 
he would very well say in German "Zum Kant's 

That is, concerning, or in reference to. But this is a trivial 
point. 

The most serious point that you make is that these imperatives 
are hypothetical. But you mention at least one case where the 
basis of Kant's formulation is the dignity of man which is surely 
categorical and not hypothetical. So we will take this up. 

You may have mistaken the fact that Kant cannot present these 
articles of perpetual peace for the preliminary and the defini¬ 
tive ones as categorically valid now. Because what can the 
citizens do? Nothing. And even the governments might have very 
good reasons in some cases, at any rate, to say, "We cannot 
stop that in an entirely hostile world." That you may have 
mistaken for hypothetical. 

Then you refer to the alternative policy which Kant discusses, 
namely aggrandizement. You spoke in this connection of power, 
the motivation being what? I mean an intelligent, old-fashioned 
or, for that matter, present day statesman. What would he say 
against Kant's point in terms of power? 


Studentft- The only argument I can think of is that we seek power 
solelyrwith a view to exercising it to the benefit of the citi-* 
zens, ' 

Strauss: Yes. He surely would speak in this way today. That 
we cannot help it. We have to be on our guard. We don’t know 
what our potential enemies plan. So we might be compelled some¬ 
times to take preventive actions. 

But that is not quite the point which Kant meant. Kant use 3 a 
somewhat different term and this throws light upon our present 
way of thinking and speaking. He speaks of "glory," doesn’t 
he? So, in other words, in this view the glory of a state 
consists in expanding and in subjugating neighbors. Here there 
is not the excuse that we cannot help it. Rather, it is glorious 
in itself. That is something very different. May I say that in 
general in the present-day use of powers where power is used 
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in such an innocent way, is a relatively recent thing. The 
older view was, rather, a very positive one. Then it was not 
power, but glory. When, for example, Thucydides speaks of this 
kind of problem he calls this view which we now have in regard 
to power, a concern with security or fear. That is one thing. 

But the motive of imperial Athens is, of course, not mere fear - 
it might have been at the beginning when they started - but the 
main motives are profit and glory. 

The peculiar hypocrisy of modern times shows itself in the for¬ 
getting about glory as a motive of society and pushing them back 
to that Innocent thing, power. Power sounds Innocent because 
whether you are concerned with moral or nohmoral purposes in 
both cases you need power. Therefore, it is a neutral means 
which can be used for good and for bad ends. Therefore, if we 
forget about the ends we have this neutral view of power which is 
found so frequently today. 

I have heard more than once, "Power is the subject of political 
science." Period. Just as wealth is the subject of economics. 
But it is a very comolicated thing. Power may mean authority - 
political, legal authority - which is not the same as the meaning 
of power generally used by us. And so on. So let us watoh tills 
terminology. 

The last point I want to make is that Kant says that states are 
now in the state of nature, the state of war. The state of war 
does not mean that they are engaged - always in actual hostilities* 
This is an older view, isn't it? I mean, that is exactly what 
Hcbbes means when he says that all men are by nature in a state 
of war which does not mean that they are actually actively 
engaged in warfare, but rather that there is no possibility of 
a legal, peaceful settlement of their conflict because there 
is noone who is superior who can settle it. 

Now I would like to return to Mr. _®s paper. I have two 

points. Mr. __ recognizes the strange transition in the essay, 

The End of All Thing s. Namely, Kant speaks first of the im¬ 
mortality of the individual soul. The body of the essay, however 
deals with the end of all things considered from the apocalyptic 
point of view. What happens to the soul between death and the 
general apocalypse is unclear. 

The other? point is on page 3» "The fate of the soul was never 
a speculative issue. It was always a practical principle which 
provided the necessary foundation for the moral law." That is 
wrong. The moral law has no foundation outside of itself. But 
it is derivative from the moral law. Otherwise, the paper was 
quite satisfactory. 

Now let us turn to our assignment. In his charmingly Ironic 

preface Kant alludes, as has become clear from Kr. _'s report, 

to the issue of theory and practice. He refers here to the 
satirical inscription on the shingles of a Dutch Innkeeper to 
the eternal peace, and the picture was a graveyard, 

I happen to know that in , a great, famous popular 

writer of modern science in the 18th century he wrote the eulogy 
of Leibniz in the . _, and there he mentions 



that Leibniz edited a bock called, __ 

and takes it for granted - as did Leibniz before him - th*>t the 
nations have no other laws between them than those, which it 

Leibniz had studied various peace treaties, 
and confesses that so many peace treaties so frequently renewed 
among the same nations are a disgrace for these SationS. aS he 

he^rir^JS 1 ?! th ® J? so ?iE tlon of a m1:oh merchant ln whloh 
he had Inscribed the motto "Eternal Peace" around the picture of 
a cemepary. t-j-uume 

Now what is the key point of the joke which Kant makes in this 
introduction? That did not become quite clear from Mr. 5 s 
paper. The supercilious man of business looks down with con- 


j. . ' —-- o xvvao '-L'urtix nxifll UUi 1-* 

such things as Kant's proposals regarding perpetual 
ea f s » w Y er y well, if you despise it so much - if you 
regard it as Irrelevant and hence harmless - then let me alone, 
Tnat is the joke which Kant makes here. 


us come to the preliminary articles, 
the first preliminary article. 


Let us first read 


Kf! m 13 .!? 0 S reaty 0f Feace Shall Be Held Valid In Which 
ihere Is Tacitly Reserved Matter for a Future War." 

a!rSflrt? , r.-ro^ th J' nlC t h9 ‘ t ^ S olear because once you do that you are 
already preparing for the next war. Now in this statement - 

ed! tonfShltfBcikK® 6 Peac ? ln ^ nt 0n Mstory , 

"When one or both parties to a treaty of peace, being 
too exhausted to continue warring with each other, make a tacit 
reservation in regard to old claims to be elaborated only at some 
more favorabie opportunity in the future, the treaty is made ln 
bad raitii, and we have an artifice worthy of the casuistry of a 
Jesuit.. Considered by itself, it is beneath the dignity of a 
sovereign, just as the readiness to Indulge in this kind of 
reasoning is unworthy of the dignity of his minister." 

Strauss » So that is the reply of Kant to that minister who 

d ? W ? v , Up ^ h 4 ?’ The man who says » " x know better" has no 
sense of ohe dignity of hi 3 office. 

What is the next article, then? 

Readeri "Any State of Whatever Extent Shall Never Pass Under 

^reSsafr'^naMon’T Wh6ther * y Inherltan ° e . Change, 

' Was a J ery Popular thing in absolutist Germany, 
nly there ’ Think of the wars of succession— of the 
Spanxsh succession, of the Austrian succession - which could 

?hI e no?nt e h^ PP f thiS princl P le ^d been acSiowledgid. 

The poxnt here is that a state is not the soil of the state but 

a :T of human beings. If they are purchased, g?ven awiyf 

Id or wnatever, then human beings are treated as things and 

l^a di?S^° nS and that 18 an lmmora:L thing. So this is definite¬ 
ly a direct consequence of the categorical imperative. 

Now the next point. 




Readers ’’Standing Armies Shall in Time Be Totally Abolished.* 

Strauss’ "Standing armies'* means here mercenary armies as we 
see from the sequelo Kant has nothing against citizen soldiers. 

On the contrary, he recommends these in this very section. Let 
us read only one half sentence here which is in the middle of 
this statement. 

Readers "Add to this that to pay men to kill or to be killed 
seems to entail using them as mere machines and tools in the hand 
of another (the state), and this is hardly compatible with the 
rights of mankind in our own person." 

Strausss Why does he use these mitigating expressions "hardly" 
and "seems?" It still shows, in other words, the connection. 

Then the next point is not revealing of any fundamental principles 
so we can skip it. But it is clear that insofar as public debts 
are necessary for waging war and oarrylng public debts for that 
purpose should be forbidden. 

The next point is politically much more interesting. Point 5» 

Reader! "No State Shall by Force Interfere with the Constitu¬ 
tion or Government of Another State." 

For what is there to authorize it to do so? The offense . • . 

But so long as the Internal dissension has not come to this 
critical point" 

Strauss! It should read "has not yet been decided." Because as 
long as this critical point has not yet been decided . • ." 

Reader! "such intereference by foreign powers would infringe on 
the rights of an independent people struggling with its internal 
disease; hence it would itself be an offense and would render the 
autonomy of all states insecure." 

Strauss! This question of the autonomy of all states which is 
the basic premise of the whole thing we will discuss later. 

Here only one point. Think of the American Civil War of which 
Kant could not know. Think of the attempts of the English 
governmenfc-to take the side of the Confederacy against the 
Washingfesst government would be an example. According to your 
translation the British, if they had this intention which is not 
certain, would have acted correctly, but according to the German 
original they tried to interfere before the struggle was decided. 
Therefore, that was not right. 

This is a long, long question. The question of the rights of 
intervention of one nation in the affairs of another state. Do 
you know anything about the history of this concept? Well, 
generally speaking, in the premodern view intervention was, of 
course, admitted. Think of a barbarian, bestial tyrant who keeps 
down a city. If the neighboring cities not out of fear for their 
own security, but just for reasons of humanity or justice, inter¬ 
vene that is very good. That was generally the classical, tradi¬ 
tional view. 



The other view we can call the modern view. It was, of course, 
connected with the modern notion of the autonomy of the states, 
the modern notions of sovereignty and, to that extent, going 
back to men like Hobbes, But the immediate origin was what 
happened on this continent after the conquest by the Spaniards, 
This conquest was based, according to some official theory, on 
the right of Christians to conquer and Christianize pagans. And 
the Spaniards - not all of them, of course, but only the most 
powerful and vigorous men - behaved in a bestial manner in 
Mexico and Peru, And then some Catholic writers started this 
line* that there was no right on the basis of natural right nor 
on the basis of divine right to Christianize men by force. Can 
you help me remember the names of some of these writers? Their 
works were edited in the Carnegie Classics of International Law, 
These were then integrated into doctrines of an entirely dif¬ 
ferent origin like the Bodin-Hobbian doctrine which asserted 
the autonomy of states radically. 

There is a very interesting discussion of this in Croce’s book, 
Tjie Right o f War .and Peace . Book II, Chapter XX in which he 
gives evidence of the older view which permitted intervention* 
Croce, if I remember well, leans towards this older view which 
permits wars of civilization which are rejected by the modern 
view. 

Now the next article, 

Readeri '’No State Shall, during War, Permit Such Acts of Hosti¬ 
lity which Would Make Mutual Confidence in the Subsequent Peace 
Impossible! Such Are the Employment of Assassins, Poisoners, 
Breach of Capitulation, and Incitement to Treason in the Op¬ 
posing State.” 

Straussi ”Etci” Kant says. So the list was not meant to be 
complete. Go on. 

Readeri ‘’These are dishonorable stratagems • . , (as if given 
by a so-called ’judgment of God’) decides on.which side justice 
lies • 

* Here you see the difference between these Spanish 
Dominicans (I believe that they were Dominicans) and the Hobbian 
view. The older view is, of course, that there oan be a just 
war. Ittgcan be injust on both sides, but there also can be 
j U3 tlcr ^j|Krj® ne side. Whereas, the modern view which was first 
statedk l||g||l|pbbes is that it is impossible to call any war just 
becausei^^^ when there is an authority recognized by both sides 
can there be the possibility of distinguishing between justice 
and injustice. Therefore there cannot be any punitive war. 

You know that this has been changed since the Nuremberg trials 
and to some extent already in the Versailles treaty. That one 
party to the conflict can be just and the other party unjust. 
Today that has become the aocepted position. But that is a 
long question. 

Let us go on. 

Readeri "But between states no punitive war is conceivable, 
because there is no relation between them of master and servant. 
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Strauss» That should be "of a superior to the subject*," They 
are only enemies and not superiors and subjects. Whenever there 
is punishment there is a superior, say the judge acting for the 
government confronted with the subject, the defendent. Go on* 

Reader* "It follows that a war of extermination, in which the 
destruction of both parties . , , to the undoing of the very 
spirit of peace* 

Strauss* What about the use of spies? Is this to be counted 
amongs the "etc." in the title of this article? 

Reader* It would have to be. 

Strauss* Yes. Because in war you need spies to find out whether 
the enemy is preparing offenses. They have to do all sorts of 
things. For example, they may look like peaceful inhabitants of 
the country on which they are spying. And the question is whether 
you can stop that at the end of the.war. But Kant, I think, 
seems to exclude the use of spies. This would lead him into 
trouble from the point of view of conscientious generals, I 
believe. 

In the long discussion at the end of this section Kant speaks of 
a question of natural law - that is to say, of moral law - and 
he makes clear the status of the preceding laws* Some are simply 
laws which forbid and some are strict laws which demand immediate 
abolition, like number 6. And with others it is legitimate to 
postpone their being put into practice. So there is no question 
that these are moral laws for Kant. 

It is, however, clear that private citizens cannot do anything 
about these laws. And it is clear, too, that governments can¬ 
not be morally condemned in all cases given the present state of 
affairs in 1785 or 1967, 

Now we turn to the definite part of the work. These preliminary 
points are only preparatory. Page 92. Read this Introduction. 

Reader* "Containing the Definitive Articles" 

The state of peace among men living side by side is not the 
natural, state ... from whom he demands this security, as an 
enemy." . 

' fc 

Strauss 1 ^Abd the beginning of the note. 

Reader* "We ordinarily assume that no one may act inimically 
toward another except when he has been actively injured by the 
other. This is quite correct if both are under civil law, for, 
by entering into such a state, they afford each other the r e— 
quisite security through the sovereign which has power over both." 

Strauss* That is the ordinary view and it is attacked by Kant. 

A man hurts me, violates me, if he refuses to enter civil society 
because I have no guarantee against his potential hostility if 
we are not both subject to authority. This is also a Hobbian 
point of view. 
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Kant, however, extends that. It Is not only for the entering 
civil society, but also for the states entering a world federa¬ 
tion, The possibility arises here (not mentioned by Kant) that 
there might be a war to end all wars.by forcing all states into 
a world confederation. It is an interesting possibllty because 
it would be likely to be self-defeating. 

Now Kant gives the conditions which are not fulfilled. The 
other article stated before could be fulfilled even now, let us 
say in 178.5 according to Kant, But the others require great 
changes. They require, in a way, a revolution all over Europe 
as you see from the first definitive article. 

Headeri "The Civil Constitution of Every State should be 
Republican." 

Straussi It ought to be republican. It is an "ought.” Why is 
this so? Why must is be republican? 

Reader* "The only constitution which derives from the idea of 
the original compact, and on which all juridical legislation of 
a people must be b^sed, is the republican. This constitution is 
established, firstly, by principles of the freedom of the mem¬ 
bers of a society (as men)* secondly, by principles of dependence 
of all upon a single common legislation (as subjects)* and,, 
thirdly by the law of their equality (as citizens). The re¬ 
publican constitution, therefore, is, with respect to law, the 
one which is the original basis of every form of civil constitu¬ 
tion." 


Strauss* This is what right demands. So as long as states are 
not republican they are fundamentally against right. 

Now the next one? 

Reader* "The republican constitution, besides the purity of its 
origin (having sprung from the pure source of the concept of 
law), also gives a favorable prospect for the desired consequence 
i.e., perpetual peace," 

Strauss* Kant develops then at some length that if the people 
have the say regarding war, there will be no war because they 
are the ones who will suffer if there is a war. But if some 
prlno^ jifeggE lnoellng in his castle surrounded by his courtiers 
and ml^^^ses and completely separated from the people and from 
theirhe doesn't mind waging war. 

We have some experiences which Kant could not have at that time. 
But even without these experiences a great American statesman 
has written a criticism probably without knowing Kant's writing. 
Do you know where this question is dlsucussed in a famous 
American document? The Federalist Papers, Hamilton shows in 
one of the first papers - on the basis of history - that repub-* 
lies can be as warlike as monarchies. This faot which Kant 
mentions is not entirely irrelevant, but it does not settle the 
issue. 

Student» He was surely overlooking what the French had just 
been doing. 



z 

Straussi Or he has looked at It as Some people look at Communist 
conquests. There were people who said in the Second World War 
and after that the Communist governments are peaceful and would 
never do such wicked things as would other nations. 

Student* There is also another possibility that he overlooked - 
that & democracy may be able to carry on a war which is far 
away without appreciable burdens on the people at home. 

Strauss I You can always say that examples from antiquity are 
not valid because they were not true democracies having so many 
slaves. But, still, this is not very pertinent. The wars waged, 
say, by Athens were waged by the citizen body, i.e. not by slaves. 
They were very warlike and also engaged in all kinds of bestial 
There is surely no reason why a populous should not get 
wiia. I mean, disregarding for the moment the possibility of a 
just and sensible war, there is not any reason for this. But 
Kant probably looked' at the subjects whom he knew who were all 
very peaceful peopie because Russian at that time JtiaA no universal 
military service. They were the scum of the country. How did 

lb? ”The scum of the earth enlisted for drink." 
o these harmless artisans and peasants were not warlike, Bub ' x* 
at the moment they became citizens things looked different. 


4*: 7^ 




ese final points which Kant makes in saying what a republican 
type governemtn means, he will speak of more in the sequel. He 
speaks again of freedom. A just constitution is constructed ^"’’5 
according to principles of freedom,of the members of society as%. .7 
human beings. We have heard this before in one of the writing^ 
read here, but I think we should now discuss a parallel 
* a more systematic statement in his Metaphysics of Morals > 

And there is a headingi "The Innate Right is only a Single One." 
mere is only a single inborn right and that is freedom. Freedom, 
i.e. Independence of any other’s coercing arbitrariness. To the 
extent that that freedom can coexist with the freedom of every- 
* u 4 . e i S ? acc °rding to a universal law. This is the only original 
rignt belonging to every man by virtue of his being a human 

To this freedom belongs the right to do that against others which 
in itself does not lessen what belongs to them provided that they 
n °u acc fP t it. For example, to communicate to them one’s 
tnoughts, to tell them something, to promise them something 

and sincerely or untrue and insincerely. Because 
entirely upon them whether they wish to believe him 
»t makes clear in the sequel, for example, that 

under stood, is a violation, but if I promise 
something without him giving me anything and never 
meaning to give it to me, that is my perfect right. 

The interesting point is this. Kant is very strict regarding 

lli nS, ^ e ^ r S Sard i? S W ? 1 ^f lies ‘ So we are » by duty » never to 

*. ® the right to lie, i.e. we cannot be coerced to 

say the truth. That is the specific meaning of "right" in Kant. 

?5ST^ ly ,? f1:er -,? h l s M :reniarlcal:5le Passage follows* Why is ethics 
ordinarily called the doctrine of duties" and not also "the 

But^oJTth* rlgbts ?" . No one P rlor to Kant raised that question. 

But now the emphasis has shifted so much to the rights that the 
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not laid down by any legislature) -"affect the manners for the 
same reason as why these same laws ruin manners." 

Manners here is, of course, in the French _which means 

also morajs* Commerce corrupts the pure morals. This was of 
course, the.subject of Plato's complaints. ' 

Ivery°day^ S makes ® entle the ^rbario manners as we see 

ISi , ri a n? t !?«L7J rdS ii We haVe an ^ ncrease in human kindess at the 
price of considerable corruption. Montesquieu is willing to 

pay the price. That is, at least, my tinderstanding of it. 

centurv^firf^TiT 1 ^ later statement by someone who knew the 18th 
which LI* V S 3 ™ 3 ? Burlc ©* He speaks of the new morality 

F^ench^fliS 1 d6d at that u tlme ln France. Virtue which the 
rrencn called -- humanity - is appealed to at the price 

appetite? Ver °^^virtues meaning the virtues which restrainthe 

h^L^ ChanSe ha f, taken place in the course of the last few - 

thl liJ which‘we bT.««S d n ?J notloe ** any more than we notice*: 
of trreat hcnVo reathe, if we do not engager in some reading 

In 3S£ t?Ie! “ ° r SVen 1683 Sreat books ’ simply belonging 

ver y r fmarkable. Kant appears at first glamor 

colnllted Iihh°^ 1St amon ® the Philosophers, Yet he is close! 
vlTto lowerluithis movement toward less strict manners which 
him. S °Yes? erfUl 1 hls °©ntury and in the centuries following 

2?t2t 'mermen™ 3Usga3t ^ that ^ conscious of being part 

tha a oo?rt ex S? nt how could he fall to be so? You see. 

he Point is this* There was always understood in a practical 

^Host^L^, forbid by ^S^latlon all kinds o?““es. 

alwav^iifi E 1 ?' of course, is prostitution which was 
But nloSio is 88 t Pj- e J ated although regarded as very wrong. 
BlinI h^^ic?® 8 ^ J ? 8 °r thInss in a Practical manner. 

th ®r« less strict according to circumstances 

the modern centuries was that one wanted 

univiliHB&iil™^ i S h Z° uld allow you to draw a hard and fast, 
beloM^^^^f in ! between what belongs and what does not 
belong t* this fear of civil legislation. 


and^Lhts 8 ^/^ say ' llke Looke fOT eiasple - that virtue 
ana rights are of no concern to the olvll lawgiver, his onlv 

thiI Pn That f is e t£ in f p ff ce * , And * of course, Hobbes also implies 
mis. That is the Kantian viewy only Kant tries to?give it a 

1f^ndamentel basis by divorcing this? fear of the civil 
legislator from self-preservation and- basing it on freedom Bui- 

lySf°fo£ eiampHf °" ln0lUd ® 811 “ nds of llk ® ’ 



Studenti He doesn’t seem to regard the old virtues as virtues* 


Straussi In a way he does, but thi* part of the moral law whioh 
has to do with virtues is, in a way, the less pressing part. 

The most pressing part is what you may or may not do to other 
human beings# That is to say, conflict, i.e. peace# And, there¬ 
fore in the early statement which I read at the beginning of 
the course when Kant says, "Rousseau has brought me into right 
shape,” namely, he has made him recognize the supremacy of 
moraiity-Kant speaks in the very same context of the rights of 
humanity# That is the point. This morality is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the rights of humanity rather than with morality in 
the full sense, l#e 0 that by which you do not directly harm 
another• 


Kant, even in his most libertine moods, was a man of extreme 
rigorousness compared with what is now accepted as tolerable# 

I think I do not have to labor that point. What Mr. _ said 

last time that the examples which are most well known-are in¬ 
delicate and, therefore, one should not speak about that. Is 
that what you meant? You said last time that one should refrain 
from using indelicate examples, but unfortunately indelicate^ 
examples are the most striking ones when you speak of this 
matter. ■ 


Let us now return to the point under discussion# The olvll 
constitution in every state ought to be republican* This souxxlSN , 
quite radical, but Kant makes it clear in the sequel thafev' r 
republican constitutions have nothing to do with democracy, God' 
forbid# Republicanism is a certain spirit of constitution op¬ 
posed to the despotic spirit. So it has nothing to do with the 
form of government strictly understood. Therefore an absolute 
monarchy may rule in a republican spirit Just as a democracy 
may be despotic. For.example, if, like Frederick the Great ac¬ 
cording to Kant’s presentation elsewhere, considers in every 
case of laying down the law whether the people could have legis¬ 
lated it themselves given sufficient information, then it is 
right. But he, nevertheless, was the sole legislator. He would 
have come into trouble, of course, because in Frederick’s famous 
code of laws the hereditary nobility with all its great privileges 
was firmly entrenched and whioh, according to Kant’s notion, no 
people would ever do. 


Let Ui 
Read'll 


' - 

ythe second paragraph, page 96. 


Readsa^^^^rery government which is not representative is properly 
formieW^the legislator as little capable of being; united in 
the same person with the executor of his will Just as little 
as the universal of the major premise in a syllogism can also be 
the subsumption of the particular under the universal in the 
minor.” 


Strauss* So strictly speaking republican government means re¬ 
presentative government. But never something like direct demo¬ 
cracy. That is wholly extreme. Yes? 

Reader* "Although an aristocracy^ an& autooracy ar# defective 
Inasmuch as they are susoeptlble^oft the vice here mentioned, 
they nevertheless contain the possibility of representat1ve 


administration. So far, at least, is Frederick II insinuated 
when ho declared himself the first servant of the state.” 

Strauss I In other words, that he himself is the first servant 

OI "Gil© S u3w@ • 

Readeri "Whereas a democracy renders the representative system 
impossible, everyone striving to be the master. It may, therfore, 
be assumed that the smaller the number of governors, the mo?e 

t ; i ®.^fJ res ® ntation » the nearer the constitution approach©* 
oo the possibility oi republicanism and may even arive at it by 
successive reforms,” 

Strauss. So in other words, that Kant was one hundred per cent 
serious here I cannot bring myself to believe. (Inaudible) 

He said only that part which was at that time sayable. 

Let us read the note when he quotes Mallet du Pan. 

S!Mallet du Pan in his Pompous but empty and hollow 
to exclude them^ th ° P ° Wer of the sove rei£n being sufficient 

Strauss. What does this mean regarding the question of monarchy?. 
Student, inaudible 

0t £® 2 \ W0rds » surel y no hereditary monarchy, 

thoSht b nfJ hat 13 qUite lnte nesting. Whether Kant 
thougnt of that when he wrote it I am not so sure. 

£y?\- t0 thS se ° ond article and read only the second half 
the flr^t paragraph. This would be a League of Nations. 

stateT” '’ Without the P e °P le » however, forming one and the same 

ThL Z? iS * ^ Phout "heins a state of nations. It Is a 
league of nations without being a state of nations. 

to & the *npmT* e ° f * s ? ate su PP° sin S the relation of a sovereign 

united ln°o oi. L% SUper }? r t0 , hls Verier. How several nation!^ 

State wouxd no longer form itself as one, which 

r,T.o^ r - dl ? t £fc ltS f lf as lssU8d « The question here is of the reci- 

dif°eie£t®SeH- 0f inasmuoh as they compose a multitude of 

the‘same sSte!° OU ® t0 be lnoor P OTa1 =ed into one and 

nations? SSt^sVou^answer/ 0114 Sfcate? Why ° nly “ leasue ° f 
presents the d^efcTS^otSl^" n ° — 

this polnt 3 ^ Yes^ C ° me t0 BUt &t 

£ & ?^ e4 h^h P ntle?t 9 heL^ e p :?^3 d S 1 r?ea g ne 


/ - 


?v!o nati0nS f ^ a l so thafc the le &«ue of nations does not limit" 
the sovereignty of each state. -Limit 

At the end of this section, page 100, the bottom.. 

a S- oan P ” H c 

adnere to It and thus secure freedom under the idea of the lsi of 
£ ertInfS.S° re SUOh ass00i ^°>-. the federation may" 

Strauss j What does this nameless statement refer to? 

Header* The directory of Prance. 

an^enllffhtened £ evolutlona ry government. A mighty 

direct Steward h ? S become a republic and which must be 

tha d P er P etua l peace. One could, of course, say that 

on the part 1 o^ a the W S S ni re J e imposed upon Prance by the attacks 
course of thp'vSr absolute monarchies, but this changed in the 

y ars and especially when Napoleon enters the scene. 

It^so^hapnened^hat^^ 1 p ® rpepUal Peace depends on chance, fortune* 
might spread! ^ somewhere a republic was established and this 

Let us turn now to the second paragraph on page 105. 

th ? narrower or wider community of the peoples of 

and’h e „^ S ISo a of e p ^?et5ll^^ n0e ° f ^ PUtll ° ^ rlshts 

peace* 3 an0ttaer iaotor P° lnt i“S toward the possibility of perpetual 
mel^s ^L-rt 11 * 6 ^ 5 renoh Revolution - are, however, by no 
guaranteef^Thls 

tuns: '£&kSk IE 


S!^M pealCS the note of wh y he d °es not wish to speak of 

providence and he regards it more appropriate to sp^f°Lture, 

be?o?a’'- t l 3 h ihit h Lf‘? : f h6r V 2 nd We have already heard this 

t war is a part of nature 9 s teleology. Nature 


uses man’s social antisociality, as Kant had called it earlier, 
in order to force him first into society and then to force the 
civil societies into a league of nations. So without in any way 
becoming more moral man will be compelled by nature to act ac¬ 
cording to a moral demand. Just as someone might say today that 
the fear of thermomiclear destruction has nothing to do with 
morality and yet this fear might Induce men to abstain from war 
and, therefore, to comply with a moral demand. 

This brings us to the question which we will take up next time. 

Here there is an amoral compulsion exerted by nature in the direc¬ 
tion of morality* How is that related to man’s morality? Perhaps 
we should read one passage on page 111, paragraph 1 at the begin¬ 
ning. 

Reader: ”So much for the measures which nature takes to lead the 

human race (considered as a class of animals) to her own ends.” 

Strauss: In other words, that has nothing to do with morality. 

Nature preserves this particularly nasty race to protect it against 
its own destruction. Now the sequel. 

Reader: ’’Now we come to that which is most essential in the 

design for perpetual peace. What has nature done with regard 
to this end which man’s own reason That is, 

what has nature done to favor man’s moral purpose. And how has 
she guaranteed by compulsion but without prejudice to his freedom 
that he shall do that which he ought to, but does not do under 
the laws of freedom?” 

Strauss: That is the precise question and we will discuss it 
next time. 

The general character of the answer is this. The mechanism of 
nature working through man’s fear of destruction brings about 
external compliance with the moral law, what Kant calls legality, 
but not morality. 

So the philosophy of history, to generalize it, can only be the 
progressive history of man’s legality. It cannot be the history 
of man’s progressive morality. 



Seminar on Kant 


Session XV, May 23, 1967 


This is a fine paper, Ur. _• This crucial point that 

you made, that there is no necessary connection between 
Kant’s moral philosophy and his philosophy of history, we 
may have to reconsider. 


There are only two points which I would like to make. You 
spoke of an intra-scientific conflict. I think that, con¬ 
cerning Kant’s intentions, one would have to speak of conflict 
betx^een a science and a pseudo-science# Yes? Good. 


And then you referred to Rousseau when Kant speaks of a 
nation of devils. You say that this was directed against 
Rousseau because Rousseau had said that only gods could 
establish a just constitution. Did you look uo Rousseau? 

Student: Yes. 


Strauss: 
Student: 
Strauss: 


What does he say? 

He says that a democracy ... 

A democracy. 3ut what does Kant say about democracy? 


Student: That a democracy is a possibility only in the in¬ 
finite future. 


Strauss: No, Kant rejects democracy. A democracy is inferior 
to aristocracy and to monarchy. That, he says, is visible. 
Because there is not a clear distinction between the legis¬ 
lator and, particularly, the-judge* In a democracy in the 
old sense, the sovereign people would be both the legislator 
and the judge as it was in Athens, for example. 

So I don’t believe that the evidence is directed against 
Rousseau. Did you have any evidence for this? 


Stulent: . Only suggests which I think were in Rreidrich. 

Straus ajlpEEt at is just an opinion and, if no evidence is 
produa«MHpp : is- an unfounded opinion. 


Student: I had the impression that if all men become enlightened 
(which is a possibility) that then • • • 


Strauss: Not seriously considered by Kant. He always speaks 
of the scholars and their special function ... 


Student: But it is serious as Perpetual Peace goes, istn’t it? 

Strauss: Veil, what Kant expects is that properly enlightened 
philosophers - men who have learned the pure principles of 
morality from Kant - might influence gradually the governments 





and create a kind of opinion which the governments would 
have to respect. But not an appeal over the heads of the 
government to the people. That was not Kant’s meaning. 

1 know quite well, vie both come from Germany 
??? f chool « But he is somewhat too eager to 
b ? tween Ka nt*s political philosophy and 
rac T» 1 Relieve that that is underlying-this oarti- 

I l Sa7 • h ^ Wlth a11 due respect, but ‘still 

I can t tolerate a misinterpretation* 

last a tim2 0t col 3 lpleted °ur discussion of what we started 

° n pa ? e 111 • This is in the section 
Edition Th ? D ® f jnitive Article on Eternal peace,First 
L-aition. Bead this section. 

coJd S to a p ®°?i® were not forced by internal dis- 

them fn n "V° Sub ™ l1: to Public laws, war would compel 
Saced f °? W6 haV9 alroad y ?een that nature has 

4^ainqt th-’ * L ?£ pl ® ^^bher which presses upon it. 

$Si£S lull/} rau3t fora it3elf into a state & to 

811 v9ry reaiisti ° ™ y 
Reader: '’Now the republic constitution . . 

Strauss: Republican, again, never means democratic in Kant. 

ri^tsBf mbi'" 13 thS ° nly ° ne entil - el 7 fitting to the 
Strauss. So here now the moral consideration enters* 
hlraSr ! to"pSeslrTi 3 S o h ?he? St dlfflcult to establish and even 

to bo a nation o? a^geS!“ ^ *** 3 re P ublio w ° u l d have 

hav^been onTof ?h«» f lea3t “?* only R ° uaa eau. This must 
B ueen one ol those common sayings. I coulrfnH- 4 - Q n 

now where it occurs, but it must have been very common ^Tn 

ntanffi 8 * you flnd a =tatement/ 9 oSlvTnahon 

of^pEI^HiFS^Eia, I. almost the same is a nltioS o“ 




would^e necessary! hat lf a11 M ® n W ® re ansela no government 
Strauss: Yes. V/ell, it raust have been a very common saying. 

“ ' • * because men with their selfish inclination* 

precisely a with°thf t ? on ^itution of such sublime form. But 
L y y 1 , these inclinations Nature comes to the aid of* 

i0 ? 13 rs ^ ad -- 

a good organization of the state which does lie iTm^?" power 



whereby the powers of each selfish inclination are so 
arranged in opposition that one moderates or destroys 

Puanous ejects of the other. Consequence for reason 
is the sano as.if none of them existed and man is forced 
to be a good citizen even if not a morally good person. i; 

Strauss: "Good man. 11 

deader: “The problem of organizing a state, however har*d it 
may seem can be solved even for a race of devils, if only thev 

are 1nt.U13.nt. Ihe problem is , .(liven a nultltGd. of ra- 

^°' nal u° el ^ SS re< ^i p ing universal laws for their preservation 
but each ox wnom is secretly inclined to exempt himself 
from vnem, to establish a constitution in such a way that, 
although oheir private intentions conflict, they check 
eacn ocher, witn the result that their public oonduct is 
the same as if they had no such intentions.* 

li^e^this must be capable of solution* it does 
thao vre know how to attain the moral improvement 
in J 17 should lmow the mechanism of nature 

U f? lt on r,len » organizing the conflict of the 

thev tentl ? n ® present in a poople in such a way that 

they must compel themselves to submit to coercive laws.". 

What U f Lii T S 7 T 3 * C0Wpel each other1 ' would bo more literal.- 
w?iLl a L,u 1Z ° ntal limitation of freedom, not the 
vertical. A compulsion exerted only by other human beings. 

laws^have force a state of Peace is established in which 

are fa? fro- % S0e * ® v ® n in actu al states, which 

are iar irons perfectly organized" 

Thev^ara a*- ini ' 0 ! 1 are sti J 1 ver ^ imperfectly organized" 
of man. 0l11 VeP7 re01ot ® :fpoin being based on the right 


that S which the 

is Certainly mV^ int f in f ic element of morality 
nSt • ^ h ® cause of good constitution is 

? fV ° m moralit 7, but, conversely, a good 

^ood 1 consStutio? I ^ a peo J le _ ls to b e expected only under a 
raecha?i?m'il *? stead of genuine morality, the 

STiechanism °f nature brings it to pass through selfish 

ca? 1 b? a Sff2 < hv WhlCh naturall y conflict outwardly bu^which 
n?? t 07 reason as a means for making room for its 

sovepe3 -gnty of law, and, as concerns the state 
for promoting and securing internal Lid exte??S peace!" ' 

sSrit s?e has never 

Kit°£ S’of 

<*■*•"* ^ 
uninteresting because they will exist at all Simas! "° 



However — and that is the crucial point which you missed. 

I ooliove when you said that Kant r s philosophy of history 
has notiing to do with moral philosophy • • • 

Student: I said that there is not a necessary connection, 

Strauss: Yes, but it is morally relevant, ITow lot us mo 

fhe mechanism of nature, whether used by man as Adam Smith 
03 f 33 jLederalist Papers propose, or without any con¬ 
scious use by man, ■ bringsafcout the just order, but only 

What *** 03113 ^ -ntradLtino- 


There is a 
Kant says. 


statement of Hobbes which comes close to what 
_t is not identical, Hobbes says that the ques- 


^ ^ « i_- . , _ < says uaau une au 

maS thf of peace depends decisively on 

if th " ^., 7 s . also the matter of this thing. But 

matter SUIfl ? lQ ntly intelligent he can mold that 

therfis io chan?r ° lo , 8 \ to what Kant ^ys. In other words, 
to be tflren or . wnatever you might call it, which has 

the nobi a< 3 +- •? £ ®9 nslc -eration and wiiich might counteract 
the noblest intentions and tho wisest plans^ There is an 

er necessity for the perfect social order being established. 

fa* which Tou^aS, 3 ’a? b^trh; p e°aSd h p??- Whlt:h 7 ° U ° aImot plan ’ 


■ay. 


lio/sSiSfwithTachiav^n 116 s6h !“ e “ thab rebel “ 

imagined commonwealths'as Plato and'4riqfn?i n °£ Wanb to have 

b T e want to have an or! ?■ ,? totle have imagined, 

least probabll b^aSse ? ? CWfll »«tion of which is at 
tually desire at 1ir?imes^ aSreetUent with what men ac- 

a d cco” i nrt| e |ob?«r rTati0n 

realilwo^utopiX 7 08363 “** th9rafOTe « •— to“. Sof* 

l'lea r iy e iiko 1 I 3 ^ ei l a ,°/A i ?;? r7 ^ =•»* «*a. of course, m ore 
Uty, but ai inwAsic T 1 ?? 9 •? not °“Ir a brobabi- 

convArging. to S „? ?£ the ldeal and the real 

In Hegel they conv^e' fotu^lv' ? on 7. er S e °hlT (inaudible) 

there is also an aAtS.i llT * d “ Karx » aa you know, 

future - tho n“r ?utuL ?? 9 w S9nC 5' „ alth °VS :i the near ' 
to 1919 and then a^ain - what^i^f^Td 1 " 0 ” 1 ' J° time from 1970 

the end of the century."" ^ W8S ^ ua ^ a v«s date - I think 



Let us come back to Kant* This mechanism of Nature - whether 
used by man or without man’s use of it, will bring about 
the realization of the just order, i,e,> of legality as 
legality. These men will still be crooks, devils. They 
will obey this just order only because it doesn’t pay or 
they will be punished for not obeying it, 'They will not 
obey it from conviction. Still, it is otherwise a -just 
order, 

Way is it not the moral order as distinguished from the legal 
order? The legal order is a morally required order, but ° 
net itself moral because it requires only external compliance. 
Legal does not mean here, of course, positive law only, I 
hope that that is clear. It would be in older language the 
natural law, but referring only to the external action. 

Why is it not the moral order? And why can the moral order 
not be brought about by this mechanism of Nature whether 
used by man or not used by man? 

Student: Because it is not the result of freedom, 

Strauss: Man cannot be forced to be moral. He cannot be 
forced by Nature or even by God to be moral. And still 
less, of course, by a mere mechanism of the passions, 

norality is the affair of each individual and that is un- 
preaictaole and, therefore, it is not a matter regarding 
which a philosopher can say anything. 

Hence philosophy of history, as I put it, is outside the gate, 
but it is directly at the gate. It is very relevant: Ho 
moral man can be unconcerned with perpetual peace and x^ith 
the repuolican order, but he is not responsible for it. 

There is, however, another reason why this distinction is so 
crucial and why, therefore, a philosophy of history cannot 
be a part of Kant’s system strictly understood. 

In order to substantiate it we xrould have to read sections of 
the Critique of Practical Heason dealing with tho highest 
good xiihich then brings up tne question of the immortality of 
the soul part of which we read on an earlier occasion, and 
tho exisl^nee of God, The immortality of the soul preceding 
the_discussion of the existence of God. That is Kant’s 
o.ocirinftsd^ the .highest good* The highest good, according 
to Jvant is not identical'with morality, Morality is the 
cere of the highest good, but not the whole highest good, 
KoraXity makes the man vrorthy of happiness, but it doe 3 
not as such guarantee his hapoiness. Think of Job if you 
don’t knoxj living examples, 

^aerefore, the highest good consists of both morality and 
happiness for those who are worthy of happiness. The funda¬ 
mental view that morality is the core of happiness but not 
simply identical with happiness is, of course, also the 
old view of Aristotle in particular. But in Kant this takes 
on a somewhat different meaning. 



./hat Kant says araounus to this: [here' is no correspondence 
of morality and happiness in this life, nor will there 
every oe in nowsver enlightened a future such a correspondence* 
Generally seated, there cannot ever be a complete solution 
®f ^h® human proolem in this life* This boin~: the case 
it is necessary to postulate the immortality of the soul 
and the existence of God. 

"^■\ s . ra f ans> °f aours e, again that there cannot be a philosophv 
of nistory.^ Philosophy of history in the strict sense, as 
elaoorated unally by Hegel, presents a situation in which 
, . e human proplan is completely solved. Hegel knows from 
axs own time uhat there are all sorts of people who are 
miserable although they deserve not to be miserable . The 

' ber S the 3 ii^ 9 1Cl ' i:L ?S® whioh led Hamlet to despair - you reraera- 
sr . , 1 tdls GOSS on 311(1 on * Hegel says that this 
°f. 0il 1 a ' c tnere are people who wholly undeservedly 
woman oeoause they love a woman lot us say, and the 

^ love ,,' cnein in return. It can*t be helped. A 
ov ® r ‘^ n ® se minor petty difficulties although he 
lamed if he sheds some tears over matters of this 

o? bscause there cannot be a correspondence 

af and^morality in this life and because morality 

s such u.s one a^air of each individual - for these two 

nee^tha^n 11 ? 3 ? 0 ^ 7 ° f histor y does not fill the bill and we 

soohv of h?afoi^ tl0n °f , llfe etarna l* Therefore, the philo¬ 
sophy oi history cannot be so important, 

FpL? 0 ? 1 * 11 0f T i i hes ® tw ° Kantian points is, then, the soul of 
H if soiv°d U n S rIe "°i 1 1 C K Uld not have said that the human problem 
wi!l Si .I ? C ? Uld have said that tha human problem 

Hifiili\SS?Si e S 017 solved in fc he realm of freedom. And the 

f ® ° n f are > ^ en ' these. Hot necessarily that 
s ?\ XU l 0rtant ' 1 i*"»l<to>t say that. Jut t would 
^nat if man acts according to morality, let us say 
ana habitually (minor exceptions all the time and are of ro’ 

irSSt C kSSrthat h Jv- What r re - d ° 7 ° U Want if y° u sa 7 that Vou 
d!tv Jnw k 5 hat r ni S< worker in a Marxist scheme does his 
v, 7 4 .°^^ because he is afraid of punishment or of a bad 
reputation. •■How do you know?" Hegel and Harx ioSld say! 

Kant .» n ° on « «an ’mow Aether a man who acts 
know' a from moral purposes or not. That we cannot 

we are nSSE.?-,! V? a i^ y hlch is wholly undecidable and 
Snt oa 3atlsflsd ^ «e good citizens, ae 

iSTJffsSh, 





cnarge to a psychiatrist. Ke vrf.ll guarantee that hind of 
priva-ce nap >mess which the wonderful institutions of the 
pcrfeco society cannot possibly provide. Is this not true? 

Is this noc what Hr, Blumberg means ultimately? I have 

of his, but I have heard about it. -/ell. 

I do noc w ^ sh to oe unjust to him, but from what I«ve h<-ard 
I 3' 5U !5 d .! i S“? ?, u h 1 »«Ue« that fee Vert. a? any 

lj!. ada J l ' ued ^‘ ls JO b © a defect of original Marxism - that 
_b c.id not consider sufficiently the worries of the individual. 

^ C3n , onl y repeat tnat, to that extent, vou were au^t^ ri r ht 

?o 9 00 i’?, of «• Ktot understands M. -Joes not 

lead to a philosophy of history, feat simuly tells you . 

And“if a feiJ tfnh tlV ® l thou ? an3t because thou oughtst. 
ability to 3 llla “ ,;3 f which depends upon your private 

oeioa 7 h°„S°h Say ' the 3 ust society or peroetial 

Lt. ’ u have no responsibility except that you can 

world w-m ? that 7 ° Ur government or the government of the 

^ \ • 1 ° r ' 9 rational than they are at present. 

*° that extent it is quite true. ’ 


T.r 


ife m ™!i a ^°f“? id Sh that is morally relevant for 

feaSoe°to S ”rreal! 7 

and^S’wSrf on?v U t d aa7 i or Katul ’ e > as Kant says, works 

tive oe'i n° inoo™»hS US - fu 0 .!* ° r inmoi ’ a l means, fee laterna- 
nar ,. nr .*. Q *~ n ? ln 9°™P a tiole with human freedom. Morality alone 

° b6ln3 tbe i“ at «*«• liorality oaLot 
^ j . . . ee P u °l lc peace, fou - remember the section in vour 
?eio1°? ° n paBe 106 3ntltlad . "fee Guarantor 

both incomes ti S°!uiaV!&? s "*J? nte ? on ’* i <* Kaa» depends 
low moral order. %t h J™ affaira is on a rather 

thought of a vdy severe ™hf?f 8S -?S mn , s . to!!ethsr ln Kant's 
which conoest be ??Iced fe ra?h?a™?V kl ? d °£.,“^1*3 

Papersash ^vT 11 " ° f «** FederaliX’ 

wfemt win ?Ske tua m. SU7a * 1 hope that" no ~ 


- "w4- 

alt ornativa°consolation^-o g£ *5“**«V« *“***« « «n 

^uwsoiauion uo those who cannot believe in God? 

-id 

would lay tUat : ’' = „hareM t 1 i; hl0 u n ° ° na haa 9Ver solved, but I 
case of Looks,’! ha?" Li n h ^?i:h 0 rr' fop exam P la in the 
that the serious view U , to aa f ert •*« in aublio 

so, in the ease of toftSfw^S LTmalf la S“»«“3 



•Student: He. keeps repeating that if it weren't for natural 
necessity cringing uliis aoout, all our working towards it 
x-rould oo fruitless, This in the historical writin~s. hit 
m the moral x/ritin s . . . ° 


Strauss: lot your morality proper. You can be 
man even under Genghis than or Hero, 


an honest 


otudent. more is one place where he ?a. r s that only in a 
reouolican constitution can you expect . , , 

tiSn- S to ®. pSSa2e which - Te J ust read *WLoh hassome- 

uo unis eiiecc, 


Header: 
morality 
is to be 


j'A goor constitution ig not 
out, conversely, a good mor 
expected only under a 


to be expected from 
d moral condition of a people 
good constitution,- 1 


rama-S "nd A V 3 °-°^ ® ducation «" This is a very strong 

That*the ^ond .^. ooaol J she strongest that occurs in Kant. 

' and that ^ ?- education of the people would depend - 

h w 1 Hh f re He S Ql would ^y, -Hear*" You 

4 -%. A1 -" . le . ve it at what people know through 

Unless th7ntn°°’s •««•»•„ of Ml, »ral law. '* 

,4 and 1 . 

’Blether preachers'HlwaSs'^each a^)i?t°“orai a ° heI ’’ 3? th ? preaoh3r3 

Kant- a mioaH n v, ix. beacn a pure moral peaching is, for 
ment of the Government 3 'tnh YY a ? p “J °" tfl ® enlighten- 

S MS* 

■Student: (inaudible) 

?n r £!t betluff aim ? u »X 

say, mthe?L o?thodo^ or w^t^rSo 0 ^™^ thia b3 > 
Christianity, liberal rhHoHo-- 9 S t ° 0 a klnc ‘ °? enlightened 

SIS®; I s w SAJr~~ 

view. 6State thS VleW 33 closel 7 aa Possible to Kant?s oxm 


am 
j. or 


asking if, 
leading 


aooo-edli- L"f to the other question, j 

acco. dm ui to ^ant, a belief in God is ea«ient-i ni 
some people to have hope in- tL moral . . . 

mo? 3 r?aw to^SLJSH^VS Ml67 00mpl7 Kith «* 

be punished by"SL aS? ?? w S? 3d °l ° 0d ?? in order not to 
they cannot consistently do that to 3r S 0 ^* t 




■ nie ,'' 0 f in ^ od - ancl - khe immortality of the soul is not 

rt /N *1 *T— *1 A W 4 4 «L 1— 


condition, but 
the moral law. fhat is 
C’-od is not in any wav 


a 


? e< ? e33ar Y cc > n sequence of the respect for 
i\.anu * s point# ^o uhe existence of 


the issue. 


f 3 f? r .J 1 _ le fundamental issue of interpretation which you 

implicitly raise, I'r._, I would give this answer as a 

provisional answer, mis pnenoracnon to which I have re- 
i erred frequently m;my publications and also in class. 

i - n ? apller centuries heterodox thinkers con- 

°®J le !r Aun&amenTcal deviation from the orthodox views 

an. e_aooraoed a certain technique in doing so, what I call 

and S ?q U ^- n a ^' ^ e J?* of 'Writing. This I am sure exists 
anc _s nou sw,_ciently considered by present-day history. 

olL ^ als ° dlsa pf ar ed and it disappeared although we have 
° Ui? a v? ooc } 1 .-} n Nazi Germany and in the Communist 

3ut ? f P® rsecuti °n in the art of writing. 

, -ne oest oi my knowledge, not a single man cither in 

that th^ r ^v L u astern countries has .drawn the conclusion 
or, o , ; -, u °} 1POW 3or,ls ll 3 llt on the literature of the oast 
dSced nmr^ Ch literature than what is popularly pro- ' 

than we have C now° rh ® rQ wore raany more centuries in the past 

If you correct my I will listen with great interest. 

loudent: do, 1 j Us ; : >janted to say . . . 

Strauss: 
wite oil 


Ihey couldn't write on that, of course, .[hey couldn't 
persecution m the art of writing without ruining 


lurauss: 
a wicked 


themselves. .^ vixonoun ruining 

Student: (inaudible) 

Strauss: 3ut none in purely historical style. 

Student: fvr.n in historical studies they can't. 

'dell they could conceivably especially if there was 
. :' ian irora tas Marxist point of view. 3e this as it 
may this has disappeared. Generally speaking, we can sav that 
its disappearance was a consequence of tho French Revolution. 

Then, as always happens or can hapoen, in any case su^h 

‘ 0ei * 1 e h ' an S 0a - th9 « fine, their 
expression ~n. uieoreuicel assertions. Fow if we look at 

™£ a „ people lixe^Hegel and Schleiermacher, the. originator 

auestioS n of‘ lat0nl °^ reSea^Ch, aild uhat they do with th±s 
01 Possiole concealment say in ?lato. It shows 

the t tinn’ 7 llavs pimply rejected this notion and they became 
tegoners oi many famous historians, philologists etc. 

_ine consequence is what we have today. 3o that if someone 

as"a man'Vpo tarV^?* th ° r £ ?“® SUCh thin S a lle is ' regarded 
vl in V? u . al -‘ s 3tp ango things, to use a polite egression 
‘ .. s ,.unworthy of consideration. From a certain 
i, omeno on, mien, this has changed at roughly the time of 



T Jhy, then, should riant not be one of these recent 


Kant. 
great non who would 
imp ortant mat t ors , 
a bit when confront 
King of Prussia, 


not 


use 


mean 

-V.1 „ 


The 


specie of ne::t time. 


uch hinds of concealment in 
that Kant should heu and haw 
. with a script of the minister of the 
consorshin question which we will 
”hat is possible. That is uninteresting. 


In Czarist dussia where they had quite a bit of censorship, 
b.i^y nac. an expression: _ wie is speaking using hsopian 
language* ->o it was still a fact, then, but it had 
apparently mouced no historian, no scholar, to consider 
me possiole importance of this point. 

Let us take an example which is easy to discuss, Khat was 

,£®.i reed $ w unc: - er p? 8 Horaa n "Empire to criticize the Homan 

wnnTrf I** 1 3psa * :inG now of the subject nations, This 
would apply^ oi course, especially to the Greeks. I am not 

® - dose s ? ud 7 of Plutarch's biography, the 
ILiiU’yMpus freeks and domans would not 

? ff 33r ^ pl8a oT-nS^dETTor-r-superiority 

■ of the Greeks which could not well be said, 

iSols^ble ° f ir 3nODhon where says that it was 

That tD 3ay ar -7 thin S against the Spartans. 

* ^ Gdl r°; ly the Peloponnesian T/ar. These 

^^ 3 ^ nat everyone knows - that there is a somewhat 
tio^onkr^ 1 - US - P ° Wer , like tlls 3p ^ans in that day and 

shut'anHf^^i 1,3 :- ^ people wil1 k3e P their mouths 

u P® u - will only sneak by indirection Th-i ^ 
comnonsense observation has T •hhi ■ni’- hoan ~ 8 

and I thinh that we a?e thl’ loswaf disregarded ordinarily 

Sut now we must return to Kant. On page 130, oara-ranh 2 

for^oy IIr° P6ad bh w!.,^ e S aU3e it has been clearly accounted 

question: States? f lfter e ali rS if t we 6 want 

ma^consis t 6 ^ 6 -- 7h7 - d ° not have 8 univers al state "which 
government* P AO ™ces, of course, but with one central 

minV l ’ Sni/ -jives a very plausible answer. Namely, that this 
a terriblv d™ 1 ?® 3 d f 3 P° tistn * ^ universal state would be 

t0 szd 


je 


rtw fays hers that Mature prevents the 

"eli-ion, wP tnrouin die diversity of languages and of 

- eli.-Aons. Mow religions Means here, of course, positive 


religions oecause the religion, according to Kant: is onlv 
. 1 nature connects the nations by commerce and, as^ 


--ant also says 


t oy -nac spirit of commerce, 

fS Q re -i : '" ::J i; 0n p ? dls one im 7 and commerce the othc 
ne great problem of modern times. That must not be und#vn- 

that the l^ rX - sc manner because the marxist situation - 
mat tne economic relations are the key - is a coSsequSnce 


sr. That is 



of the fact that men from a certain time one, for unknown 
reasons, ourned oo uhe economic things as much mare imoor- 
uanr than^the tilings of the other world. Once this decision 
was made ip oecame a fact of utmost importance which could 
tnen underscandably be used as the hey to all historv. -] U t 
wnao is understandable is not always the correct reason. 

Now^we come uo the next point, i/e turn now to the Aooendix. 
Kano oeg^ns 'che Appendix with the observation that t^e^e is 
question regarding whether it is feasible to obey the moral 
law. mau is clear. Thou canst because thou ou-htst and 
therefore, tnere is no legitimate conflict between morality 
^nd. politics. ^ ./har is possible at all times is the rebellion 

to morality, That is not in itself 
d fiereno ,rora ordinary criminality although these criminals 

d?f??Lv® t a3 r~l orou - ht to justice. Tut what, then, is the 
- h Y • ^et us read on pa ve ll 7 , the second paragraph. 

add^^no aa J 3 » *•'1® y® wise as serpents’; morality 

acd “, f_ s __ a _. irmiuing condition, ’and guileless as doves.’ If 


onese two injunctions are incompatible 


■Hnoca T - w in a single command, 

C Qp. ; .5'f ll0 J es ° u 2 lrb always to be united, the thought of 

between morals ^ UGstion as to how the conflict 

nos'd -c, 1 Q ls . politics is to be resolved cannot even be 

bosi n;T-L P f°? le ?.* Alth P«.^ tho proposition, ’Honesty is the 
lm ?li3s a tneory which practice unfortunately 


oipen 


3xuues, 


i*h a 


equally theoretical, honesty is better 

M J _ l . . _ . " 


4 ®? 4 an/ P°l3- C 7> ' is oeyond refutation and is indeed the 
-^ncaspensable condition of policy. ■’ 


Strauss: 
caused, 
graph. 


oy 


So, again, no difficulty. The difficulty 
one practitioner which begins in the next 


is 

oara- 


Reader: 'How the practical -man, to 
uneory even though he concedes that 
followed, ruthlessly . . 


whom morality is merely 
it can and should be 


Strauss: "Ruthless 11 is 
ously :i would be better. 


too weak. 


''Disloyally*'’ or treacher- 


vanofthat ii ^°! a . 3 °f 0OaUS6 ?retends to h ^e sean in ad- 

3trausst-.: J ■.'hat he can predict from the nature of man." 

oTmanVf'u-d hs 0r6fcsnda to Predict from the nature 

the seal oi perpaSan:«er is for re.li.ing 



? ill be vices as ionfas thjre a^e hu^bS 2d 2SJ 

^o%Sb P ir iOUl “ th ° Se VlMS " ht0h Make ^vlrsal’peacT 6 



7 /hat IIant says, in other words, is this: these politicians 
and not only petty politicans out men of the greatness of 
Bismarck would of course belong to the sane kind of nan. 

•/hese have an indefensible and absurd dogmatism. They 
assert something which they cannot possibly know; that men 
and governing will always be immoral. Tes? 

student: Don’t they simply assert that at present men will 
act immorally? 

Strauss: Ides. tut, still, there present actions would be 
different if they would anticipate a better future. 

Student: I was wondering if this means that Kant is asserting 

that it is theoretically possible at any moment ... 

Strauss: I/ell, Kant does not go sufficiently into detail. 

That is quite true. But lbok at the situation of the present 
time. /hen you come to the Gold Jar question and all its 
implications, then you are ultimately up to this point: Gan 
you trust the other side? And the practical reasons against 
trusting are overwhelming. 

But what Kant would say is this: ''If one side, at least, 
does not begin to trust in the hope that it is possible 
that the "others will respond - that is the point. I am 
against trusting, by the way. That is not the point, but 
I try to understand Kant’s position because it is a most 
respectable basis of what now is called the liberal ap- 
prach to such matters. Host respectful. 

Student: That is really different from the approach that 
one x/ould take on the basis of a philosophy of history which 
tells you that perpetual peace will come in the future under 
certain conditions, but which would justify all sorts of 
war and distrust now ... 

Strauss: Sure. Kant eventually comes up with such things. 
That is quite true. 

Still, if one states it in theoretical terms, Kant surely 
has a point which deserves consideration. Is one entitled 
to say passages from Spinoza and all the other so-called 
realistiqgwriters, that there will be vices and, particularly 
politicals vices as long as there will be human beings? 

You see, on the other hand, that such a jump from the realm 
of necessity into the realm of freedom as Marx uses it, is 
of course based on a Kantian foundation as is indicated by 
the very terras :, necessit3 r:: and ’’freedom." Only Iiarx tries 
to make it as realistic as possible by his doctrine of the 
class struggle and of the revolution and so on. But the 
fundamental point is the same, vie can hope and we are even 
morally compelled to hope, as Kant says, (Marx would say 
that we are rationally compelled to do so.) that there will 
be a human world without vL ces to speak of. 



/q 


As Aant^makes clear in.the sequel, the will of individuals 
is insufficient; for bringing; about perpetual peace. Only 
the.general will can do this, And this means that the 
oeginnmg of this process will have to be made by force. 
Liiat^ is staged on page 118 , the second paragraph, ''There 
can oe no otner beginning of the lawful' condition we ex- 
oectoa ouc chat oiipoupii fopc©*" 

Reader: ^"And in the practical execution of this idea we 
can ,r° anu on no tiling but force to establish the juridical 

Strauss: "... on no other beginning of the legal state. ;I 

be r inade : bv T foLi S ^ we * eed * ,;Che beginning will have to 
bottom ^ folce « -‘-Aen ohere comes a point on page 118, 


reader: It will then be said , , 

Strauss: Namely, by these nasty people. 

Header. . , that ne who once has power in his hands 
state ° ae pe ? ple t0 Prescribe laws for him. A 

will not subni'-°? Ce -i 0l f f tand with no external laws 

should deci31on of overstates on how it 

snoula seek its rights against them. 11 

oD-oonen-'^ Ir T ° th f r words * hepQ whep © Larx is one of the 
Sf natiln" 1 *° SUOmt ita vital Berests to a league 

r^ n h°° es ° n to sa " r tia at all these objections would be true 
if tnore were no freedom and moral law. Therefore it is 
possiole onat a ruling class voluntarily abdicates 5 that 

!r"eto. ““ 6Ven ” atterS <* Vitsl 

laS C 'Mieri S ^i« ° ase ' since there is freedom in the moral 


on 


Let us read the note on page 120, 


lad^Hfh 11 ? 33 SP ® peraiss ive laws of reason. Public law 

evoi-rthin- j‘s JU oi ; "^se?f Sfc — ? llowed to stand either until 
n ., . ° ' s £ o_ _uself, ngxic or completely formed or 

■is maturity has been brought about by peaceable means." 

lualy^L univoif?? p3 ™ lts t0 postpone the measures con- 
of the roi~nof‘iSlust?e! ???.“■ f aoth .J r 3 ust order because 
lsr S e masses overa- “m! altfl9rto - *>u cannot change these 



■inase are.permissive laws of reason: To leave the condition 
?.t • a .d\ UDll f is tainted by injustice until every¬ 

thing nas matured 07 itself for the complete revolution, 

tSISsWcef “ ,,OUla ’° S 3 radl ° al 0han ' J ° from *»*>•<*«• 

deader^ "For a legal constitution, even though it only be 
x-’iyit oo y low degree is bettor than none at all, the anar- 
° ll 1 1 ?^ on 1 Cllul0 j which would result from precipitous reform, 

-oiloical wisdom, txierefore, will make it a duty to intro¬ 
duce rexorms which accord with the ideal of public law. but 

^® n T .f n \ en ri r J.! t ‘' I,e 1 ller ’® Glf Produces revolutions, political wis- 
dora ./ill not employ tnera to legitimize still treater 
oppression," w 

S'*®?” 8 ^ely saying, "Look. You are such wicked people. 
4-? U . r n ^ V o r , GGelle ^ against your lawful sovereign,'' y/hat will 
l ' e ° co? lhe ^ Wl11 USQ the revolution as a call of nature. 

' , ° n J cl ^ contrary, it will use them as a call of nature 
xox fundamental rexorms to produce a lawful constitution founded 
upon principles of freedom, for only such a constitution is 
CLU 1** 3 O _L © « 

Y? 3 * of coursG > not the slightest empirical 
evidence at me uiae that such a constitution was durable 
wnexeas tnero was suite a bit of empirical evidence to the 
durability 01 such unrepublican regimes as the doman : Jmoire 
and qui-ce a few others. 


Hatural r i ghi 
Kant 


0.0 e s 

complete revolution. 


requires, ultimately, a complete revolution, 
not mean, of course, a bloody revolution, but a 


n j. G to , s R e£uc of the moralizing politicians by whom 

erS ° anCS real politica. the power politics men 
®JS ^heir^mamms which is quite interesting to" read, but we 
muortunately do not have the time. 


Let us look at the note on page 123 , 
very long note. Start where he says. 


\Je cannot read that whole 


’In 


txie interior 


Reader:^ "In the interior of each state it is veiled by the 
compulsionof.civil laws, because the inclination to violence 
between -the citizens is fettered by the stronger power of the 
government, ‘inis relationship not only gives a moral veneer 
(causae non causae) , , 


ptrauss: Leaning this: It is a logical error-- regarding as 
the cause wnat is not the cause. You see people in a decent 
society.- no crime and no visible corruption,’ and then you 
say tiiat tins is a moral people which you cannot say because 
it may oo mere legality in conterdistinction to morality, 

deader: ", , , to the whole but actually facilitates the 
o.evelopmont of the moral disposition to a direct resiect for 
tne law oy placing a barrier against the outbreak of’unlawful 
inclinations " ,UUi 


♦ • • 



/ S' 


otra'jss: The development of man's moral disposition is 

alleviated by locality, go on. 


.leader: ’‘.bach person bclievos that he himself would hold the 

concept of law sacred and faithfully follow it provided he was 
sure that he could expect the same from others, and the govern¬ 
ment does in part assure him of this, Thereby a great stem 
(though not ‘; r ot a moral step) is taken toward morality . , , :I 


Strauss: 
That is aL 


.'oward morality." ^Toward' 1 is underlined by Kant. 


we noeci, 


So it is, by no moans morally relevant. It is even necessary 
for morality, but yet it is not yet itself morality. 

.-ant tranes then the differences between him and his op¬ 
ponents to its fundamental principle which is that his op¬ 
ponents are eudasmonists and he is a moralist strictly under¬ 
stood, This makes clear again the uncertainty of all pruden¬ 
tial, exponential politics which is undeniable, 

K a nt is certain (he expresses it on page 12p in the fourth 
paragraph) that moral politics xtfill lead to perpetual peace, 
.lead, the second sentence of this paragraph*. 

Reader: “Ror it is the peculiarity of morals, especially 

with respect to its principles of public law and, hence, in 
relation to a. politics known a priori , that the less it 
'makes conduct depend on the proposed end, i.e., the intended 
material or moral advantage, the more it agrees with it in 
general, 


Strauss 


■‘In general," That is the crucial qualification. 


Reader:. ''This is because it is the universal will given a 
priori in a nation or in the relations among.different nations 

men and if practice consistently 


wh 


amo nr 


cETde termines the law 

follows, it this will can also by the mechanism of nature 
cause the desired result and make the concept of law effective.' 1 


Strauss: Gan," he says. It can be the cause. In other words, 

there are certain doubts whether the moral politics will, in 
fact, lead to perpetual peace. So this success of moral 
politics depends not on moral politics, but on these tough 
reasons that Kant calls, "the 'mechanism of nature. 11 ^ 


At the end of this whole section on page 228 Kant speaks of 
hope lor perpetual peace, not more. I.e,, he cannot, in aay 
sense, predict it, but he can only hope it. He regards him¬ 
self as morally required to hope. 


. sect -- on on P a 3 s 129 following we have to discuss 
next time because this maxim, the transcendental formula of 
puolic law, as ..ant calls it. All actions related to the 
rights of other men are unjust if the maxims of these acts 
are incompatible with publicity. That is somewhat modified 



a bib laoer. In u.ais way, that all maxims vhich require - 
demand - puolicimy in order- to be successful are surely 
jusc or moral, oo ouolicity is, in itself (I mean, not in 
tno vulgar sense m which it is now used) a criterion'of 
morality. that is a very imoortant ooint. It excludes 
a^pr^ori not only ?lsto«s noble lie (Phis would bo impossible, 
me governors would say, "This is our noble lio. :! ), but also 
more mnocenc chinas like the point discussed in the 17th 
cencury qui.e frequently, "Should the right of the people to 
reool_ion no^c oe hept under cover most of the time and only 
brougm: forth in times where it is needed? ;l This Rant, as* 
you mow, rejects, Therefore, he rejects the right of revo¬ 
lution oecause you cannot always openly pronounce it. 


'"^ 3 i j S -,f break, i think, with earlier thought and we 

snould onscuss it at some length for which we do not havo the 
time now. 


I mention only one point at the end of the whole writing, nan- Q 
135, me last paragraph, dead this please. 

Reader: "If it is a d”ty to make real (even if only through 

ap i i T : : 1 ! 1 1 atlon , ln ondlsss Progress) the state of public law, 
arm ^.1 time --S v e 11 gr ounded hope that this can actually 

, C. ■/P 9 * °k eil perpetual peace, as the condition that will follow 
whau nos erroneously been called treaties of peace (but which 
_n reality are only armistices) is not an empty idea. As the 
oimes required for equal steps of progress become, we hone, 
snorter ana shorter, perpetual peace is a problem which/ 

graaually_,working out its own solution, continuously approaches 
its goal. 1 

Straussdut.this is no qualification to Kant*s assertion 
tna-c an mi mi ce progress is required. As I have said more 
than once, perpetual peace as the .goal of an infinite oromress 
is cne^sameas perpetual war. Or if you want to put it in the 
xom 01 a ci a grata. I want to show first a state of comolste 
, 8 m now ? s . cato ever-decreasing war. . Then wo will 
xmo. une sta^e m which there is less. Out it will never 

<i i Sa {i ! ' :)eaP '^- rawin m on board), dince men progres the gravity 
of -che wars may not preclude their savagery meaning the devas¬ 
tating character of the war. J 



Seminar on Kant 


S ession K7I f l ay 27, 1967 


You spoke about the conditions under which Kant wrote and 
published this piece in 1790. how 1797 was an important 
dato in history because the successor to Frederick the 
Great, Frederick Gilliam II, died. liis minister xras the 
one who tried to censor, .'.he moment this obno::ious minister 
appeared, Kant could lay the ar.e of this whole controversy 
before the public, this, I think, is of some importance. 


As to the point why Kant presents this piece about 
of mankind in the content of a discussion with the 
you rightly say, ,: ’-./hat has this to do with the law 
But it is, of course, not difficult to answer that 
Can 37 -ou repeat your answer? 


the future 
law faculty, 
faculty? ! 
ouestion. 


Gtudent: I am saying that he is talking about it in the 

larger content of the relationship between philosophy and 
law, and that he Is especially concerned with educating 
the politicians or..change on the legal level because change 
mus 0 come from above rather than from below. 


Strauss: Law means here, of course. In the wide sense also 
public law and, therefore, also the higher officials including 
ministers. Good. And what is the conflict between the lower 


faculty and 


e law faculty which is one of the higher faculties? 


Student: The conflict is that philosophy is in the German 
universities directed toward general education and this Is 
not the level on which the change' i.- to come about. 


Strauss. Fo. You must really start from the much more super¬ 
ficial and important. ‘The philosopher teaches natural law 
and. has nothing'to do with positive law. The law faculty 
teaches positive law. Natural law is much higher than positive 
law de jure . But de_ facto the positive law given by the 
state and invested with the whole majesty of the state im¬ 
poses itself much mors especially on the officials high and 
low than natural law which exists, so to speak, only in books 
written by philosophers. 


There ara two meanings of de ju re here. In one way, the law 
faculty is higher than the philosophic faculty because the 
law faculty belongs to the higher and philoso diy to the lower, 
3ut, in a deeper sense, de jure the philosophic faculty is 
higher. The controversy with the law faculty was not so 
serious as that with theology and, if you would look at the 
German edition, you would see that the discussion with the 
theology faculty is more than half the whole work. 


Now you made 
be a diviner 
divine the fu 
to its coming 


this interesting point that Kant might himself 
in the sense as he defines it there. He can 
ture because he brings it about or contributes 
about by his publications. That is a very 



interesting' sug- estion, but it loads to certain difficulties* 
Che philosophers much teach the natural law which includes 
perpetual peace as Kano understands it, They are under an 
obligation to do so not only because of their conscience, 
tut also because they are paid for dome: that. that is their 
function. So the realization of something li!-:o the railleniutn 
depends on something life academic freedom, especially of 
the philosophy faculty and the department of philosophy. In 
that time it made sense because philosophy had an enormous 
influence in Germany. 


why does the state permit that? the Prussians had a very 
strong array and police force which could easily have sup¬ 
pressed academic freedom. An earlier German philosopher, 
[not of the rank of Kant), Christian ;/olf, taught Leibnitzian 
philosophy in a Prussian University* Phis was the famous 
l:inu who originated really the Prussian army, later on used 
with so great success by Frederick the Great. this father 

t didn*t like this ehilosophy and 

therefore, 

bum: had. to leave the Prussian state at once. Otherwise, 

’rui -- ■ u ''" , --ed. Phis can be done. And how, then, can 


of .Frederick the 

s, said that he not only had to stop these lectures, 
to leave 
lie xrill be hang? 

tie philosophers influence high ministers if they are deprived 
of choir freedom? Incidentally, as soon as Frederick the 
Great succeeded, he called Uolf back and. he became a baron. 

Lot us come back to the key point. why does the state permit 
that? It permits philosophic patronage which follows only 
ohe truth regardless of what the higher faculties say. 

Student: i would soy that it is in the self-interest of the 

government not to superess philosophy completely. 

■Strauss: ! hy not? There are various ways of suppressing 

philosophy. It can be done under its very name, but this 
would shock. It can bo done indirectly by giving premiums 
co uhe philosophy professors who behave and understand 
hints from above, depriving the others of such privileges. 

But what is the precise reason why the state needs philosophy? 
cae philosophic faculty included at that time, b the way,* 
also che natural sciences. I trj to helm you tox^ard a present- 
day problem. 


/hat I have in mind is the expectation of present-d.ay ■oeonle 
that in our ago where science and technology are so terribly 
important even the most despotic state must permit science. 
And once you permit freedom there for the atomic sciences, 
y° u must permit it to all other cultivators of intelligence. 
Is this a valid reasoning? 

Student 2: "ell, in principle you could allow science and 
.stop others which you consider dangerous, say philosophy. 
That is what has happened in the communist countries today. 


Strauss: 


Exactly 



Student 2: './hat is comes dorm to is a question of theory 
and practice« 


bL.rau.ss: -jure# ..<ut we are speaxmg now arylne 


t o see 
ooint of view of the 


uhe 

mere 


situation as it appears from th 
practitioner who is by no means 
of truth and right, but only of keeping: the state strong. 


imoressed with the greatness 


Student 3 


Perhaps it has far’d ec, to draw the fact/value 
distinction and doesn't know how to separate the wheat of 
mathematics from ... 


strauss: In other words, there was sons truth in that expec¬ 

tation in hant' s time and, perhaps still more, in Bacon's 
trrae where one whole tiling started. In Bacon' 
sophy ano. science were still the sane thing 
a nan 01 scicnci Gas supposed to be also a sage, therefore, 
no wisdom would -prevent him from becoming a tool of mere 
power* 


time philo- 
and, therefore. 


Ones you have the^ situation where science is separated from 
P* 1 llosophy anc, therefore, in a radical sense a technique 
rataer than wisdom, then, of course, by saying them properly 
and jiy giv3.n ■; them cars and. other amenities you can have 
wonderful atom^s scientists who will not have the slightest 
interest j.n talcing Issue with the government. they may be 
compelled to introduce Binstein's relativity theory (although 
there was originally a prohibition against that), but this 
can ec o.ono in technical contexts where the masses wouldn't 
notice anthing. that is easy. So there is a certain diffi¬ 
culty here* 


.Tiao^xCano also Implies wnich might have, perhaps, contributed 
to the millenium is that Kant takes it for granted that the 
law faculties will be arch-reactionaries which is now no 
more, to the contrary, I would sa'g now that the Supreme 
Court is liberal in this country. But in former times 
they ooa.cn tne positive law and are, therefore, immune or 
Gond to )e immune to philosophy. 


regarding my statement last time 


A final point, kiss __ 

30 out Breidrich. I und erstand that you come from ladcliffe 
ano. are, ^.herei ore, ocund to have some loyalties to Harvard, 
i should be very sorry ... 


Before we turn 
Peace, pa^ 


to mis writing, 
129, paragraph 2, 


we reached a point in fernetual 


Reader: "Having set aside everything empirical in the con¬ 

cept ox civil or international law (such us the wickedness in 
numan nature which necessitates coercion), we can call the 
following proposition the transcendental formula of public law: 
'All actions relating to the right of other men are unjust if 
their maxim is not consistent with publicity•'* 

“Phis principle is to be regarded not merely as ethical (as 
belonging bothe doctrine of'virtue)but also as juridical 
(concerning the right of man), A maxim which I cannot 




'oivnl c without defeatin'-; my own purpose mu s'. bo kept secret 
if leis^to succeed; and, if i cannot publicly avow it without 
inovitaoiy exciting universal ooposition to my project, the 
necessary and universal opposition which, can be foreseen a 
priori 13 duo only to the injustice with which the maxim threa¬ 
tens everyone, this principle is, furthermore, only nega¬ 
tive, 1 .^ H +■ -- - •’ ■ ■ - - 0 


lust 


it only serves for the recognition of what is 


•* t 

to others 


no'. 

certain and, as will >3 
public law, easily an'> lied." 


iilre an axiom, it is indemonstrable 


seen 


in the following examples . of 


bfcrauss: ine distinction which Kant makes here between the 
ethical and the juridical is an intra-moral distinction, i.e. 
juridical o.oes not moan positive- law. The whole realm of 
mox’aliay, as hant understands, it, consists of two parts. 

°n part directed, which in the doctrine he calls the doctrine 
vix’tue, and anotner which he calls doctrine of right. 

ihe difference is that only what pertains to the rights of 
man is, oy its nature, in need of coercion, whereas, for 
e f a ; a x^ e *, verac ity (which belongs to virtue) - there is no 
ngno^ox the government to coerce people to say the truth 
° special cases like law courts. That would be a 
liferent situation. But'generally speaking, that cannot 
e a legal crime. 3o this is an intra-moral distinction, 
contrary to what it might seem to mean today. 


i.ow tne ~ey point. '‘All actions relating to the right of other 
men are unjust if their maxim is not consistent with publici- 

a crucial statement and a landmark, 
you think of Plato*s noble lie. 


ty•This is, of course, 
in a way. Particularly, 


xa.v.mg this also as more than a casual remark of Plato in 
one^ of his dialogues, but as presenting a principle that the 
hx . 1 ner may lor the benefit of the subjects, lie to them. 

A popular example: In a way, the physician is your ruler, 
ho doesn't, strictly speaking, command you, but he gives you 
orders of sorts. In many cases, physicians think that thev 
should not tell the patient the truth about his condition 
because it might worsen the condition. 

Another example is -military commanders who may tell their 
troops unat they will be relieved shortly so that they fight 
on. At least In former times, no one thought of condemning 
such a commander. “ 

In Lant we have the diametrically opposed view. Publicity- 
compatibility or even need for publicity as a criterion for 
morality anci rightness, 

I -Land a remark in Hobbes* Leviathan which, I believe, is of 
some importance or some help for understanding this. This 
JF° U , rS ir n Ch ^? tG £ of the Leviathan , At the end of Hobbes* 

hPfl^ : S S - l 0 ^r 0 f 4 -^ atul ’ a i law aner uh9re he ha s a section with the 
neaain^, justice not contrary to reason," And it begins 

in tms reuar-cable way, "The fool hath said in his heart, there 
-s no such thing as justice; and sometimes also i/ith his tongue, 
seriously alleging that, every man’s conservation and content- 





l.r'Lif.V 13 0 °™i^9d to his own care, there could he no 

thereunto 1 ; an/ChSSfore'‘alslf to'°- 0 a*f o£ S rot°“^» °? 1 ® ,e * d ' 

or not 



soanc.-. T/i oli chat .. 
food," and so on. 


is no God - may not son 3 times 
ciactates to every man his own 


‘‘u.iie hin.^dom of God is Gotten by violence- bnf ^-,-4. r . . 

slTo >*•« a S ainst"eason 
And if it bo not"aM?ndf ^possible to receive hurt by it? ‘ 
or else just.ee ^not t \® ason » 1C nct a S ain st justice, 
roasoninj .-aGhii, “ccessJjhui^Ido tor J°°A. fern such 
naras of virtue; and son, tw ootained the 


_ L1 . „ --- VWUQ^UUU uil 3 

, h™ die- 


allowed the violation or ,o„,.IT 

for the Gettiii'- of a ?, aVG , allowed it x/hen it is 

that Gat urn was deoosrV Ana ^he heathen that believed 

the sane Jupiter to ho t’G ah 30n J “? lcer believed nevorthelesa 
like to r siocTof 1™ t ? 3 ,'' 01 in j u stice - sonewhat 

whore he « r .. < f f,r “ 3 Comnsntariea on Littleton 

of treaso^hit Se cJown^a^h of t j e h I '?^~^taIH3d 
instance the etta-indrn bo ^©scond to him and at that 

will be very erone to which instances a man 

kingdom shaiivJu Uhen the heir a ?? a ^®nt of a 

— -hni mat is^n possession, though his 


fa the 


j-aiuiiex 1 , you na'-r call -i +- j. • ^ ,-■ kU “> n±s 

will. Tot it can novels 2^!!? °A“I *“* ? thsraa ™® Too 
voluntary actions or nPn J 1 ^ lst + . 1 i ea , son, ? esln G ©11 the 
and those actions are'-inq-i- ° ©enefit of themselves, 
their ends, ^-.is sn-cinn* * eason ® J lathat conduce most to 

° spacious reasoning is nevertheless false. ![ 

occurs*; 11 ’ - ; In f **• foU «wi»C Point 

nan, for want of a oo OT SSn power’to SelhtSIfhf- *° 9ve ^ 
n miemy, unere is no man who can hon^'bv hi ^ ln , aU3 * ls 
or wit to defend himself fVnS : own s^encth 

of confederates, whe?® L™ destruction without the help 

the confederation that prnrnnn 118 -' 6x ^f CbS ^he same defense by 

declares ha thinks it reason to^ece??, 3 ’’^ 11 ' 1 th , el ' efol ’e ho which 
can in raison eroeof t th ---eoeive those that hole hint 

be had fwm his e?r~?e ^o-Gt an hf ?•*»*? t!lan c« 

Ma covenant, and ^ , b ™ lS “ 

Wxun reason do so, oanno't be receivedlnto Ly soSirtyj' 9 W 

of U nSblicny K09 v 9 *«i*Ur floes. He applies the Principle 
, duui.u,,.i;y, -ns same crook if* b« p-?p t , - ^ Ae 

he says, mi Jit n-ot sviav xj-;i-h it Hr; not neclar- x-rhat 

then, again, ovSry hand will be Vs?nst bta d# Si? Pe ? 14 
interesting and shows you how no^So^esu*s? * “ 

ancientijounteroarts «e have to look at Hobbes* 

ooun.croarus, .he oonventionalists, the people who 



say that justices is only by convention. This, in a way, is 
also nobbes* teaching, but it is a bit more subtle in Hobbes. 
Hobbes also says that where there is no government there is 
no justice or injustice. 


Justice is^entirely conventional. The variety of customs and 
laws in different countries is frequently appealed to in 
chis connection, but this is not the core of the matter. 

'The core is this consideration: In the case of other vir¬ 
tues or vices the vices are punished by nature. Take the 
simple example: If you overeat 3 rou will get stomach troubles. 


But unjust acts, are they bad for you, for your selfish 
interests* The answer is, '‘Only if they are detected, J 
If someone commits a most terrible crime and it is not 
detected as happens frequently, then he can become a nillar 
of society and what have you, 

.out nono.e recti on is irrelevant in the case of overeating. 
Obvious and, therefore, this is truly natural. The other 
requires convention and is not truly natural. 

This problem^ is beautifully presented in the second book of 
■Plato 1 s Bepuolic . If a man has a ring which makes him invi- 
siolc, alien he can do all kinds of crimes with impunity. 

I trust that you all have read this once In your lives. It 
ui S . a ^ er ^ r Bo^s^ful statement. And you can become king as 
wiis xallow did. tut the ring or any ocher gadget of this 
kxnd would not prevent him from a stomach ache if he eats 
che -wrong thing and so on. 


This point which 


surely must be taken into 


consideration - 


oilere is a aiffercnce between things which carry their 
punishment by nature and those which carry their punish¬ 
ment as far as we can observe empirically, only when just 
men reign. That is Spinoza*s formulation. Justice will be 
found only where just men reign. That is important.. 


that 


Hobbes, very interestingly, by making it a condition of 
rationality that you can declare your maxim, avoids or 
refutes conventionalists. Whether Hobbes, given his hedon¬ 
istic starting point has a right to do so is a question 
which we cannot now settle* If he is not justified, it is 
still a great credit to his character which is nothing to 
be despised. 


That is the clearest passage prior to Kant known to me where 
this Principle of publicity is stated. And, therefore, 
tnat Koobes has a natural law teaching, however thin it 
may appear to us in the light of the older natural law 
teaching, it is connected to this, Hobbes speaks of 
natural laxrs and this is connected with this difference, 

I thought that l should draw your attention to this. 

How, in the same context there is another point. On page 
130, The next paragraph. 



neao.ex>:. ''In tas law of the state or domestic la^, there 
a question wnich many hold to be difficult to answer yet it 

S0lV3 f ' cl13 transcendental principle of publi¬ 
cly. j.ne qu e so ion is: tr a rebellion a legitimate 

t^aSt^° 9 -h- ' bhrowin - °“ f tlla yohe of an "alleged 

dl-n ‘ 4 ., -Il b p - 0 -os o., one people are injured; no injustice 

doSt on typran ? ^° n h3 ia d3 '^ S3 d. ■ -friers can be^no 
doueu on onis poim. nevertheless, it is in the highest de- 

j- 


tree illegitimate for the subjects'to seek thoir rights in 


this way 


j * 


■J fail in f 


} tuey 


struggle and are 


cnen subjected 


cannot complain aoout injustice 

J 4 -n J-"U_„ i _j __ , „ :t * J 


gOOCL, 


to severest punishment _ _ 

any more than the tyrant couldlx^thir^ryu^cesded" 

shows^ then, in the sequel that immorality of- 
•-v, " . "/l „ ls Silox ' m iJ 7 the fact that the Principle (namely 

■tte-^ero-e °- resistance to tyranny) cannot'be publicly avowed, 
a ' t’ e ?r oc ®edxngs leading up to the uprisingmust 
lie ?? ?-i coas ? lra torial. those people must/of course" 

“ n 3 ’?‘ raan around T --^o a sics them, '''•/hy do 
- o GO this particular bai* or restaurant?' 1 ’ 

pludent: the hameurgers are 
p'erauss: .Exactly. they 'must lie. 

i^ e b?°^ n !. b aiS t ^concerned now is this: The question 

voi'-e'nf o?? ° y f-f nt » regarding the overthrowing of the 
ii°“pa?enSipS; e « e ? JT rant (but Kant qualifies this by adding 
but'b? oppression - a tyrant not by the title 

tion ml /°’ r thi * is an ol6 -> scholastic distinc- 

usurDer \ o" ,J ' che P OUnds of lac k of title being a 
SositioA K* ??. urse » b -? 3 no night whatsoever to his 
the hei^to "u " ^ CS a thief • 3ut a legitimate ruler - say 

a beastly -vrgn^ in3 n" C€U1 exercise his legitimate ruler in 
-a^aa- ^yrannxccl manner. And then he is a tyrant with 
respecu to the exercise, 

xCa.nt says here, ''I am speaking only of a rising against a 

to G imn?v t that 1 p r ^ h ° rules . tyrannically. ;1 He thuf seems 
j - .*.« a ris:Ln S against a mere usurper would be a 

deferent story, at least. That is interesting. I never 
nave oeen aware of this implication. 

i'low let us turn to our writing. 


rl ? en p ; u ^ ia waa at war with 

Ciie only o.ecent thing to say. f Q 


Student: 

I'Tapoleon, or at least 

surest onat tyrants should be gotten •'■id of. 



tyrant on account of defective title. You 


Hitler was 

fu.„ A ' -w-L uoicuuive ti'CiQ* Ynn 1 '-n^T»r 

s °”° 1 i l ’ n ?L 30inB3 1 ? n ,r - th the burnin s d°™ 0 f"the 

S®:°- Q3 ^?* ^Ti 1 ’ overall picture was that Hitler had 

for^ri^a]i?v^t'- C i lan ^ ell0rShip ’° 7 ths President. The 

quite clurasy i?*on" e:cisted * 0n ® must be 

legality. 7 ~ ~ ot Px eserve sorae appearance of formal 

Let us come to the writing we will discuss t<v*av rt+ .’ 
the .mraan dace is in a ^ ■ f- 3CUSS ^o,,.ay, /hetner 

the tetter.w", ..5L! ^ , J ° nciIlu ous Progress toward 

h °'' ; t xs -Ghe issue? iCant makes clear- that 
~ ,®.L' e J QV3 of , tIle iiuman race, not of the indivi- 

xlQV 0 GlSCUSSfid !: 1 -H a ^ ~ ;.n_ ^ ~ . V x 


the is 


duals. Ye 


individuais n cImot S b^ S n ad - ;;lliS a b ® foi ' ,e * i,lle fate of the 
each and also because tW^i^ oecause of t:iQ freedom of 
morality bstWeen 

concerns the fate of the human Lee. * b ° Xt ° nly 

-anG spearns, then, in the nest paragraph . .. Read that. 

imminent in S | 0 LLLt?me r7 con^ St ° r:L f? 1 narrative of the thing 
tion a oriori of p T pi“!* consequently as a possible representa- 
But h*5w 2 Ti 2 f i h?ft-o^ o S ape su PP°sed to happen then, 

diviner hJtnsefe orelt^T^ P° sai tle? Answer: If the 
announces iS advice! : ' contrives the events which he 

raeaSn®! i°nLLi ^foL^^ 7 — p - Pi -? pi a sli ^ hfc double 

nening-r --u T also '" Ala PP®ns, m advance of its hap- 

o^Bnll^Lafiav^lnn 1 ^ 1011 °f f “ tur9 on the basis 

Hant referred before’ V T * _ n f, ° ass ? x ast ronomy to which 
Mars, liars LLn?? ci a^Li% S 1S n ° tpOSsible? of 

To the contrarv^ w 6 claims tLt' "f.-°f ed ?; cti ° n s are a priori , 
oonprchensivo Inaction from Sown fiota! 3 “ ““ m ° 3i: 

he himself ^ * 130 bhe argumcnc about freedom, but 

viduaf?^^?^ sss.sss-^m:.^ indi - 

Strauss: Yes, That is quite true, 

tof^ 9 ,f’ r no 7 n ^Si?fJl'a^r’ 9 13 M CaU3al “ 7 — 

Strauss: Ho. That i s not Hant*s view of empirical, 
th^categories'are f 0 ^ 1 ^ 73 Hume in this Particular thing - that 


opudent: Causality itself is apriori. 



Strauss: -he principle of causality, but not the particular^ 

oles * : - ou - now tnat any law - sa~ that on electricity - is 

a rule of regular 


oased on observation. 


conduct of possibl; 
■orio 


that 


there mus 


ooiects of experience - that is 


the a 


y® p question in Bind. Tny want, apparently, 

tdla ? pred10 " 3 •teictly a priori . And the Inawe? wo 

t 6 :V 8 . JOitt ° n _made 30 mulh - 

whilifhe IlllStsi' 1110 " ivln3r hi “ selr ■•!»« the events 


t-ves as the throe examples the Jewish oroohets whom 

I *1 A rt tl /N 1A . J_ 1_ J * fl . . 


Then he 

the “ V ith tllQ priests • That is-a'very crude' 
The^ac-^1 on Spinoza*s Theological and Political Treatise, 
ine oi aceical ool-'Xcans are h:.s second example and, finally, 

ShJist g redictin S the coming of the anti- 

1 13 * 1 un -- rUl - ° aat; d ° not have to read that. 

^n^re^'a'-’^h'ht ” 103 ^? s ? :Lon stating the alternatives. 

terrorism ^^^f 881 ^ 11 '.^ 08 regarding the future of mankind. 

'Tiv rlnpq'ho 013 to * 1 ^4-°-!^ 3 lo * fu daemon! sm and Abdsratianu . 
wny does he call it Abderatism? 

Student: In reference to Democritus, 

DeTno gritus, but to his countrymen, the nbder- 
J a f cicizens of Abdera. There are such stories in 

. ’/hat are they 

.-.-i • , h T - jn bland. fou know, the crazy poo-ole who do everv- 

ha« Z h f* e '* ro ? rs i .V a7 Z i s there not an English- town which 
has^nis reputation? Its inhabitants are all, in a nice way. 


Student 
Strauss: 
Student: 


Strauss 


(inaudible) 

It’s no longer used, is it? 
(inaudible) 


was eaiw^rhf 1 Gerraany o.us was very well known. It 
hall 4 - . • ?0P example, they built a town 

gf"; ^ \£° J 1 ve Wlnd °ws* Do it was entirely dark, 

fools theJ ° roU3ht ‘ cne - Ll obt in in bags. In other words. 


The terroristic notion of the history of man is that it is 
getting worse and worse. 3 

That about the second notion, the eudaemonistic? On na-e 
1 /J.O, paragraph 2 . - ° e 


Reader "It may always be conceded that the oronortion of* 
^° od ^ anQ evi f °l Q ments inherent in our predisposition 

a C ns cons pant and can neither be augmented or diminished 

Kow, then, should the quantitv of 
o n our predisposition increase? For that would hanpen 



/o 


only through the freedom of the subject for which purpose 
the subject would in turn require a greater reservoir" of 
yood than it nox-r possesses. dhe effects cannot surpass the 
•power of the sufficient cause, fhus, the quantity of pood 
•xiixed in Gian with evil cannot o::csed a certain Pleasure beyond 
v/hicn. iu would oe able to worh its way up, and thus forever 
proceed towards the better. 


"• : udae ; omsm, xntn :.ti sanguine hopes, therefore appears to 
oe untenable and to promise little in a prophetic historv 
of humanity in favor of progress endlessly broadening its 
course touvrds the good.-' 

Strauss i.'hat is strange. Kant does not here state the 
case for eudaemonism, b^t only the case against it, '-‘his 
is ^intelligible recause what he calls now - very strangely - 
eut-aov.'.onisGi, ^is the Position which he himself adopts, 
iou know, or\.manly ^ant rejects eudaemonism as a principle, 
'U u ho nappens to call this position here •'eudaemonism," 


--'OXJ- we cone to number three. 

Reader: Concerning the Ab'.critic hypothesis o. 

race lor cne predetermination of its history . 11 


the human 


Strauss: It is 

In other words. 


only one which he calls a hypothesis. 


co make 


view, as you will see, 
thi 


clear - this is the common scnsical 
And what Kant wants to point out by 


is very title is that tills common sensioal view is based 
on a hypothesis, 

deader: ‘‘This opinion may well have the majority of voices 

on its side, lustling folly is the character of our soecies. 
People hastily set off for the oath of the good but do not 
persevere steadfastly upon it. Indeed, in order to avoid 
ooing bound to a single goal - even if only for the sake of 
var 3 .ety - they reverse the plan of progress* build in order 
to demolish, and.im ose upon themselves the helpless effort 
of rolling the stone of iisyphus up hill in order to let it 
roll oack clown again. 

.’’The principle of evil in the natural predisposition of the 
numan race, therefore, does not seem to be amalgama.ted, 
oleno.ed here xritii that of tne good, out each principle rather 
appears to be neutralized. by me other. Inertia, whicb i 3 
called here.stagnation, would bo the result of this, ft"is 
a vain affair to have good so alternate xnth evil that the 
mole traffic of our species with itself in this flow would 
nave to ao considered ?s a mere farcical comedy. dor this 
can orio.ow our species with no greater value in the e^es 
of reason than that which other animal species possess, snecies 
wmen carry out this game with fewer costs and without .e:c- 
P enditur e of thou ght. • ; 


a- 


•trauss: fnat is an allusion to Kant's criticism of Abe 

tism. is i stated on an earlier occasion, what Kant calls 
here ‘ Aodera-cism" was the o.ld view - ups and down, no final 




movement towards an extreme evil, nor final movement towards 
a perfect good, but - as far as the fate of kingdoms, empires 
and peoples is concerned - ups and downs* 

Kant indicates here his criticism at the end - the dignity 
of man which he owes to the moral disposition in him - makes 
it necessary to look at the human species with other eyes 
than upon other species* 

This application to the philosophy of history is not neces¬ 
sarily valid because this can very well be provided for, and 
was provided for, b]r the immortality of the soul which was 
denied to the brutes ordinarily. So this is not sufficient* 

Kant will now try to reach a decision, , Let us read the 
heading of the next section. 

Reader; "The problem of progress is not to be resolved 
directly through experience* :t 

Strauss: Shat, of course, was not at the time the view of 

everybody* Think of Kant's famous contemporaries - Condorcet, 
the men who elaborated a. progressive scheme allegedly on 
the basis of obervation. There is the famous picture of 
(inaudible; - the Park .gas, Then the superstitious Turk 
conquered Constantinople. This is, in a way, the peak of 
darkness. Let this leads to the wandering of the Greek 
scholars to Italy - to humanism. Then you have the Reforma- 
ti° n » Then you have the great glories - Paeon, Tescartes, 
and Newton. Row in our age we have and some other 

great men. The punishments become more humane, and so on* 

To there is empirical proof, Kant says, "Nhat is the reason 
why it cannot be proven by experience?*' 

.leader: "Pven if we felt that the human race - considered as 

a whole - was to be conceieved as progressing and proceeding 
forward for however long a time, still no one can guarantee 
that now - this very moment - with regard to the physical 
disposition of our species the epic of its decline would not 
be liable to occur. And, inversely, it is moving backwards 
and in an accelerated fall into baseness, a person may not 
despair even then of encountering a juncture, a turning 
point, vdteere the moral predisposition in our race xjould be 
able to fcuirn anew towards the'better." 

Strauss: So, even granted that this story was true as told 
by the men of the Pnlightenment from the Renaissance up to, 
sa T> 1770, how do you know that there will not be another 
collapse as Voltaire, for example, took it for granted. That 
every bit of great culture of the mind would be followed by 
a decline. This cannot be made out empirically. Yes? 

-tudent : doesn't Kant say earlier as was said that you can 
predict the behavior of the race, for instance, with popula¬ 
tion statistics and so on? doesn't he suggest this? 



2 S * ^ SS * jUt even here you have to make some qualify 
’ oc ejCa! '-' 3lG » so and so many births, so and so many 
dea.ns, so and so many marriages, assuming that there will 
°® ££ ;' oa ' Gil * resuming that there will not bo -reat 

earthquakes in a country particularly exposed to earthquakes 
and so on. This is Possible within limits. Tut the bis?s 

H 3 * 2 & Sin S3SS£ 

^4»v«s* 

Q a the '-anaissanee leading up to the 18th century. 


Tnis would, at best, show some kind of cycles, 
prove a linear movement of progress. 7 


it wouldn't 


if nro^M- SS ® 3 ^ VS . nothln B to do with the question 

0nlT ; no -' d that there was an amazing 

in nimSSa" ?erms° ° w h £ USht k?* dt would be exoresfable 

» -that has nochmg to do with our question 

3ut kant goes on in the next section. 

bTcimeotfd'U^h r°?lwtic “.tory of the human race must 
ctS in ^ i. e 3 =P erien “®- there must be some 
the disnoiih a man ra ° 9 "' hioh . as an event, points to 
cause S oa P aoi ty of the human race to be the 

this should bi™hrii? e if t » W h r?S th9 „ bstber - And, since 
toTra^ri* fho n act of a bein S endowed. with freedom, 

hTtfiirik ra0e aa bcln S the author of this advance. 

oridSed oSr?f°i U33 ’ - an evsnt aa an 9 « a ° b can be ' 

sis 

as dividS an ®vent must be sought ... but rather 

s a_videc> into nations and states as it is encountered. :i . 

that U there^wn m Gnce is necessary to make it credible 

by ■■■'■ a nt Trri-ha n sucb a Progress. This experience is stated 
MiV ln “f** P r?F aph * 76 cannot read the whole, 
prove s"" tha t ^ 13 that experience which 

in the politically relevant s^e?" toward3 tha S° od ^ 

Student: It is not, as I 

mIrI^ U ^bI n ^-^«? e T ^,, bUt th ® f deal whicb osused 

nathv tr> 7 *-h hat 1 the disint erested end) 

patny to ohe revolution. 


said, the experience of the French 

it and the 
universal sym- 


5trauss: 


So 


Outside of loanee and expecially in Germany. 


,^e| ari 

linaoion. It simply would prove that they are selfish. 



3ut hero we see people who have nothing to do with loanee 
and who are subject to their sovereign, say the Xing of 
Prussia, They will never derive any benefit from the Trench 
devolution. It happens, as it were, on another planet. 

When they see it - just as when we see on television that 
another cattle rustler is caught by Lat Dillon,'- we enjoy 
it, and that shows that we are fundamentally good guys* 

What do you say to ICant’ s argument? Does it show that the 
Germans - especially the educated Germans, the professors 
and writers - show a perfectly pure, disinterested , , , 

Student: Kant himself waited for his newspaper every 
morning , , , 

Strauss* Phis shows only his interest, his concern, but it 
doesn’t show that it had something to do with his desire to 
better his own condition. 

Student: I would say that, insofar as it was people such as 

Kant, who were disinterested in and excited about this, that 
they were perhaps more interested or had more to gain, 

Strauss: Well, in the case of men like Kant, one cannot look 

into men’s hearts, but we have sufficient evidence from con¬ 
temporaries that the educated classes liked less and less 
being a half-feudal order because of the mere fact that 
they were not of noble origin which led to their boing treated 
like second class citizens. 

I would say that the desire not to be a second class citizen 
is a healthy desire, but it is also not unselfish. 

In addition, of course, there were groups of Germans who went 
to Paris, A part of Germany was already liberated by the 
Trench Revolutionary armies. 

So you.can sympathize with something even though there is not 
the slightest chance that this will be of benefit to you 
and yours, Dut this is out of a common social position. 

These rudiments which I believe are now told innocent children 
in the second year - that there are such things a.s social 
groups, classes or whatever they are called, .his would 
be sufficient to question Kant, Yes? 

y 

Student:’ A pre-historical argument to strengthen your 
position. That the auasi-feudal order that existed in 
Germany in the time of the petty princes having become so¬ 
vereigns, had been a deliberate Frenchifying and it had, 
in ^articular depressed the status of burghers, 
was squeezing everybody out to build himself his own 
Versailles, complete with Trench* 3ut they sax* the real 
Versailles go down under the boots of • . • 

Strauss: And you do not forget these famous things which 
are well-known in this country. The Hessians, for example, 
who sold their soldiers to the British for fighting the 



American colonists. And other German princes did the same* 
It was a rather atrocious thins, as Kant himself has stated* 
Germany was, to some extent, ripe for the revolution*■ Owing 
to certain complications it did not come out in Germany 
until after the Second Jorld ’Jar. This was the first time 
that the liberal, democratic Germany was victorious.. 

So this is not a very powerful argument, but it seemed to 
be very good to Kant. 


He speaics of the demonitory history of mankind in the next 
section, after having spoken of - although not explicitly - 
the French devolution, The second oaragraph, 

deader: "Kow I claim to be able to predict to the human 
race even without prophetic insight, according to the aspects 
and omens of our day, the attainment of this goal, i.e. the 
republican constitutions everywhere. That is, I predict its 
progress towards the better which, from now on, turns out 
to be no longer completely retrogressive. Tor such a pheno¬ 
menon in human history is not to be forgotten because it has 
revealed a tendency , . 

Strauss: Literally translated: it becomes nevermore forgotten. 
That is underlined by Kant, 

Header: 11 • ■ , because it In^s revealed a tendency and 
faculty in human nature for improvement such that no poli¬ 
tician affecting wisdom might have conjured out of the* course 
of things.hitherto existing, and one which nature and freedom 
alone united at the human race in conformity with inner 
principles of right could have promised. But, so far as time 
is concerned it can promise this only indefinitely and as a 
contingent event, 

Strauss: The key sentence here is what ICant underlined. 

This can never be forgotten. That means, reaction might 
win out again, but the fact that such a revolution based 
on principles (not just a rising because of famine .or re¬ 
pression), this can no longer be forgotten and, therefore, 
this spectacle will be re-enacted, hopefully in less bloody 
form, in the future. That is a decisive point* 

This is** indeed, a premise of the belief in progress* ’That 
there i* no oblivion because if every generation learns 
something or does something which has never been learned or 
done before, yot at the price of forgetting certain things 
which an earlier generation knew, then you cannot simply speak 
of progress. 

Therefore, a progressivism which is not concerned with a 
preservation of the traditions out of which it grew, is a 
very foolish progressivism. People will forget that which 
made possible the things of which they are so proud. 


Now the next paragraph. 



Reader: "But, even if the end viewed in connection with 
this event should not now be attained . . * Because then, 
inan affair so important for humanity the intended con¬ 
stitution at a certain time must finally attain that 
constancy which instruction by repeated experience suf¬ 
fices to establish in the minds of all men* 1 ' 


Strauss: You see* the ’’must* 11 "liast achieve it," In 
other words* here there is a full determinist# Certain 
necessary causes brought about the revolution and this 
revolution fails in the end* But it cannot be forgotten# 
This memory is a causal factor in whatever happens later# 
And because it is not forgotten, the mistakes of the revo- 
lutionaries are also not forgotten and they will improve 
their policy for the next time and so forth# 


In the next paragraph, however, Kant makes clear that there 
is one point for which he cannot vouch* namely that there 
might not be^an end to the human race prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the just society. In other words, the entropy might 
bring the whole thing to an end# 'This is an interesting 
admission* ° 


Let us turn to page 150 in the second paragraph* 

Reader: "The idea of a constitution in harmony with the 
natural rights of man • # # as a nation of mature under¬ 
standing would prescribe them for itself, although they 
would not be literally canvassed for their consent*' 1 


Strauss: Kant admits here that many, many wars are still 
needed to bring about the happy condition of perpetual peace 
which does not surprise us too much, I believe* 


In the sequel, Kant makes clear what can happen - (as we have 
seen last time) - a progress in legality. I#e., the exter¬ 
nal actions of men will become better, but that doesn’t 
mean that the Intention - the morality itself - will pro¬ 
gress because this has nothing to do with any causality* 


Towards the end, right before the formal conclusion, Kant 
makes clear what infinite progress towards perpetual peace 
means* g" , 


ReaderThat which can be expected and exacted from men 
In this area towards the advancement of this end we can 
anticipate only a negative wisdom* Namely, that they will 
see themselves compelled to render the greatest obstacle 
to morality, that is to say war, and constantly retard this 
advancement, firstly by degrees more humane and then rarer* 
And finally, to renounce offensive war altogether in order 
upon the constitution which, by its nature and 
without loss of power, is founded upon genuine principles 
or right and which can persistently progress towards the 



Strauss: Here Kant makes clear what this infinite progress 
towards perpetual peace means# There are certain first 
steps to make war more humane. Hearing decent treatment of 
prisoners of war and so on. That is number 1. The Geneva 
Convention# 

And then more rare. Say, one war in a century instead of 
two or three. 

Then aggressive war will disappear. But if aggressive war 
disappears, will any war be left? How should we understand 
that? 

Student: Subjectively aggressive war. It used to be con¬ 
sidered the only manly thing to do - to knock over as many 
neighbors as you could. 

Strauss: But what does Kant mean? A war where both sides 
can.act on the defensive, yet they have different views of 
their rights, and they cannot settle it in any other way 
than by war. 

Student: It could be Halthusean. 

Strauss: bo# no. That would be entirely different# We are 
concerned now with how we can understand infinite progress* 
Why should there be a need for infinite progress, one could 
rightly say. After all, those seem to be finite steps.' 
Considerable improvement of international law and, then, 
finally something like the United Nations, but universal# 

A guarantee that all conflicts between members of such a 
United Nations would be settled by arbitration. Those are 
finite. Why should be needed an infinite development? 

Student: You might keep the U.N. peace-keeping forces and 
really use them. 

Strauss: But this would be policing. This would not be 
different from what is done in a civil society by a policeman# 
That would not be war proper, although it would look like war# 
There would be a strange change in the meaning of war. Like 
the Cold War, 

Bet ua fe|j||y e it at that. Are there any points that any of 
you wgjfflp&ike to raise? 

Student: I was wondering if you would say something about 
the Second Supplement about philosophers becoming kings# 

Page 115. 

Strauss: Kant does not suggest the rule of philosophers. 

On the contrary, philosophers are subjects. But these sub¬ 
jects could conceivably become the rulers by becoming the 
teachers of the governors. 

Student: Your answer seemed to imply that Kant f s answer is 
not so different from that of the ancients# 



Sni 7 S.t^p-SSSS.Si, XSS t \2S2“ 

will be successful than, say, Plato or Aristotle, eachin * 

s^Ws^ 0 * 1 thS ° ther hand * he 3eeras to Relieve that phio- 
tS&Z&F™* COrrUptible fcila » and Aristotle bought 

«^a^e3 Th and”°“to W ^| 1 f f ? r rJi 1:hin8S ' I£ant »«“» his 

J s, and ilat ° and Aristotle meant true philosophers, 

Where does he speak about the corruptibility of philosophers’ 

Strauss- This was prior to the age of the Foundations . 

uari-T? Sfl« C i Ude, r- th f n, 1 _ sinGe we have read Kant with a joke 
he had been i^thi^e^ 1 ? & J erj witt 7 man I Icnow made after 

German nn M H nn e ? d m J, n f gave an American answer to this 
Phrough^oundationsT 13 tninkins altogether possible? Answer* 

As long as I lay no foundations, where should they lobby (?) 
Student: With administrations, 

Strauss: Yes. But the administration was self-adrainistra 

Thtrstn^ n e ? t0r ? a3 al ^ s a Pressor elected Sr a ye^ 

doubtless*all sorts C £ uld be done# ^ut given human depravity, 
wonSsJm times! °° r ™ption was possible even in thlse 
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tta? floed^roasoLwfIna1n°ord^ *T ^ °S" t0 Umlt 

tVK 0 ”- not 

aii ? wiio wishes to speak on this subiect? 
all, we have some experience with that. J After 

th^ 6 you havHbouf^ 118 £ f J° U aoUld S ° into raore detail 
Practical rel f t fon between the Critiqu e of 

reT^^HoiT^Hlsrmieht have~F~f^ Ue of .f ud P? emen ?> •Bfl'the 
primarily concernfd! 16 readln S with which we are 


?S s aU «" senTrTlLttlZ “? but let ua first 

let ua liSit oSae^aa ?o - th?L^r ^ oth " books, but 
seminar, Kant's books era k VL have r ead har ® ln the 

read Hietzsohe Md w r «d S ? T> thia year we 

Are these book*JJJ ead th ® p l aton3 -c A pology and Crito. 

oolcs of the same character, of the same kind?““ 

Mnd e Sf ! W rLim n „e°aee T inTb ih i nS 1 a ’° 0Ut tha of the 

have been considered by a man ifSe^Snt*’ 14 fy-° ahould hot 
to be merely an historical5“^ 1 d ° n * mean “ 

by r Cant, ! -Vwi s?Se of thj Jlct^o?^ 011 ° f - hS P°®®«>ility 
wrote. Between 1770 and 17fl? a £ Y &J ln which Kant 

Pure Season hn ^ ^, i that the ^itique of 

a^aSTwolStiSS in SJt?*f U £i ish ^ 7thin S-^Ki^^ 

breakthrough to his trS?cendental h ohii? iat > 1 mean rL the SPeat 
down the Critique of ?n^f philosophy. Then he wrote 

tEiF il was s ' ^n ZSSSr “a V e fT short tira ®* I 

he wrote down also certain things re^aT^r ile h ® wrote that 
Critique- of Pure rleasrm »« ,!. vf. 3 .. PaSardin S morality in the 
visio nfll| PV^’tHout" ibnf T g -hJt 6 have seen. But this was pro- 
charact*l»£ irh*n v,~_ -,s.c , n ? i^lly aware of its provisional 

1 * A i 4 < 4 m j.i_ ... 


character llhen he ? wa f e ? r irs Provisional 

the Foundation of thA P Ff^ 0 wu!£ L3 rain J £° xt in the writing of 
nth.•rT TOlf ln? j ri ! ta b h T sloa of things looked 

Critique of when he wrote the 

other changes took place. So 

while writing these things** ^nd^h* 1 * 01 * 117 lra P° r bant matters 
by the time L vmote Skater .hSt'J 00633 hadn 't st °PP ed 
read in the English translation. 1 eSSay3 which we have 

frJTr ln **<* Plato 

or worse would be a very longVueftio^ If this is bett ®** 

cannot expect the sams^Ku^Tin plaK^is^tXs. 



wKten’bfij^otle^" 33 W ° rk3 1411011 M8 lmoM were raal ly ^ 

th^ book°by^Leibniz^i s 6 the 110 Theo dicee*^ Thi^i^-T ± ? a W f 7 

? ooks -sTt^TH^^viilsrSdSu 

Sr;*: p “ srs 

on as posslbll. 3 clearly and suggestively and so 

inklinp°of°a 2 J n k a OTltln S s «o one would get an 

s r;.*”**■ 

?^f 6n J : +- ? wa nted to offer one point which struck me at the 

is not blac* and Shit^ 10 ”' ^ !11 ® rel7 to underline that it 
uo (inaudible V an^T^* • J 4 *?? 13 huraoroua and humor can lead 
tEiii ,*• S 1 ' J I think that that a tro ears in the very last 

Srsayr^ft'le 13 ; 

^ at the evolution xron’t be forgotten. The fact 

wMch he ntneH^ Qted Xt ? ith SUCh Cheera and ^rrLs 
he^es t C f use 13 not » in f aot, the cause which 

French ievolStinn^n^ 01 ^;! It ia an irony to introduce the 
intorested°response^ (l0r th ° ™ 01 ’ e pollte te ™ of Ss ™“ di °- 

have U ?ead r** 3& l 4 theolo Sical writings which we 

~ ® r ead ." the Idoa^fo r a Universal His tory and The "hid 

T - ff n j 5tr» one dealing with the beginning and“fc"he“- 

other^wItiTtE© end of the Bible. Here Kant explicitly tried 
to inject reason where ne did not find much reason. Surely 
hese things are there, but they are rather obvious, 

What I have in mind is not a matter of style. Kant is a venv 
powerful writer,. When this does not come true in the English - 

^™ a 1S * T:he dlff;Lcult 7 with translation altogether! but the^ 
vxerman is very powerful. Even the long sentences which are 

in Ge^^& f The°r En « lish do not have the same character 
Ane Germans never underwent this nr uni no- 

se“aS^Sd A nS 3 ,° n ‘ thS Rotator - SI Sl&hlfl °“ 

xd * * havs any clauses. Someone compared it to 
walking like a dog wmch has great merits no doubt, 

Jas i[an t the first writer - that is, serious writer- 
who no longer used the old method of writing? writer 

OTitllr 3 S reat J d f£f i culty ln the olden method of 

” 7 ' men uaed xt altogether? I couldn’t answer 
this question oecause one would have to be infinitely more 

vo^an d fl n han I - am t and perha P a than anybody can be to give 
you an answer m terms of numbers. And you must not forget 


3 

the many men who simply were in fundamental agreement with 
the accepted use of the times and could be very great men 
nevertheless. Let us not be snobbish nonconformists* 3ut 
I would say that among the greatest philosophers of modern 
times Kamfc surely conceals much less than his predecessors, 
fhinlc QXH^ot- Hume who seems to be very direct and quite 
straightforward in his T reatise on Hu m an Nature , 3ut once 
you look at the Dialogues on Natural "Religion which is an 
indication of The Nature of th e gods by Cicero and inhere you 
(inaudiole) ITT "is as difficult to say as in 

the case of Cicero himself. 

Student: I'm glad that you mentioned Hume because it seemed 
to show an awareness on his part of this whole problem that 
he used as the motto to one of his treatises where he quotes 
Tacitus as saying, "Oh happy the times when you can say what 
you think," And, to take another person of direct influence 
on Kant - Rousseau - you have called our attention to the 
Reveries of the S olitary 'Zanderer where he has this long dis*» 
cussion of lying . . , 

Strauss: Yes, Rousseau clearly has much more in common with 
the earlier way of writing than Kant does. 

You must also not forget that the other men of whom we think d 
in modern times - none of them were university professors, 

Kant was the first and his famous German successors also 
were university professors, Zescartes is not thinkable as 
a professor not was he one. He almost became one, but then 
he ran away before it was too late. For a poor man like Kant 
there was no alternative. He could only have otherwise be¬ 
come a literateur and that was somehow not the right thing 
to do. 

So it is clear that it would not make sense to read Kant in 
the way in which other great writers of the past are read, 

T fe must not forget, of course, one of the great masters of 
German literature, Lessing* He knew very well of this other 
kind of writing and he is, perhaps, the latest witness we 
have to that, Kant knew his trritings, but this did not affect 
him particularly, 

to do with Kant's moralism. You could also 
you find also today - that one should say 
.and, if one cannot say it because one is 
afrlKI‘(^^Pffi# consequences either for oneself or for other 
human.beings, then one should keep one's mouth shut. This 
is writing sincerely without any rules of any kind. This 
strict moral view is, we can say, implied in Kant's teaching. 

So, apart from everything else, Kant had a moral incentive 
never to say what he does not think. He himself made this 
distinction. It is not immoral not to say what one thinks, 
but it is immoral to say what one does, not think, especially 
since the modern liberal and democratic development has made 
it practically harmless for anybody to say anything as you 
doubtless know. Some people still find that there is too 
much censorship still as this young man in California of 
whom I have read, but they acted in protest and nothing happened 


Student: Could you tell us where Lessing discusses these 

styles of writing? 


Strauss:- Yes* I don't know whether these things are tran¬ 
slated into Jnglish, One is called Leibniz on Vernal 
Punishments * The other is called Bisabachias - that was a 

Polish writer - Bisabachias on Trinity , Then Ernst and _ 

Dialogues on Fr e emasons * ihese are probably the three most 
important". ITut there are also other discussions of these 
matters in his _ _• Here there are some discus¬ 

sions on how to read Homer, tentatively stated, but very 
interesting. I think that these are the most important. 


Brnst and , these are two men. But in German ‘'Brnst 11 

means also seriousness. A man who is not serious, but jokes, 
is also called dschohk* And what Lessing said there about 
freemasonry had very little to do really’ empirically with 
freemasonry, but with freemasonry noumenally as Kant would 
say, fhat is, man dedicated to the primacy of speculation, 
who for this reason is secretive. 


Kiere is another writing of Lessing which has to da only • 
indirectly with this question, but in an indirect .way very 
much and that is the education of the human race* Scan#? 4 
enemies.of Lessing have asserted that this was not-written 
that this was not written by Lessing, but by somebody else 
because they wish to deprive ^easing of the great honor* . : 

I think that.they are right in this respect, I think that ' 
this was a piece given to him to be edited, I think that 
this corresponds very well with the truth. He was beginning 
to play with such a possibility, a philosophy of history, 
the history of mankind as the divine education ofithe human 
race. 



Now'let us come a bit closer to what the subject of the seminar 
was, philosophy of history in Kant. In order to pose the 
question properly, one must start from the fact that philo¬ 
sophy of history is a recent thing. The term seems to have 
been coined by Voltaire around the middle of the 18th century 
in the first section of essays* But one can say with some 
justice that prior to Voltaire Vico started that in his 
Hew Science . One cannot trace it beyond. 

3utT r ^^^^Plot" but consider what happened to philosophy of 
biatj^^g^brwards• Hegel and beyond Hegel up to the present 
date, one can say, it is the fundamental question 
of phfTosophy because, as now asserted, the historical 
character of human thought means that it is impossible for 
man and even for the greatest man, to transcend his time.' 

The individual is the son of his time, as Hegel put it or, 
to use Hietzche phrase, he is the stepson of his time. 

But human thought is necessarily dated. 

That is diametrically opposed to the premodern view* the view 
still held by Kant, that human thought aims at what is trans- 
historical, beyond change and, therefore, human thought must 
be in this decisive respect beyond change* 



In Kant this fundamental question comes up in the last few 
pages of the Critique of Pure Reason in the section ; The 
History of Pure PeasonPhis might seem to intimate that 
pure reason itself undergoes a history* But that is surely 
more than Kant means, although the fact that he could write 
these four pages with this title is a straw in the wind. 

In i^ant we are concerned with a much more limited question, 
namely, whether a philosophy of history is possible, A philo¬ 
sophy of history meaning an attempt to show meaning in his¬ 
tory as opposed to what Kant calls the Abderitic view ac¬ 
cording to which there is no meaning in history, but ups and 
downs without any meaning. History is not here a single 
process directed toward an end and achieving this end either 
in finite time or in infinite time. 


The question in Kant becomes more precise. In Kant 1 s great, 
systematic works there is hardly anything said about this 
philosophy of history except the one paragraph in the Critique 
Judgement - . But* on the other hand, Kant has written 
quite a few pieces, as we have seen, essays pertaining to 
the question of the philosophy of history. 


Therefore, the question is, :, How is it that Kant is concerns 1 
with the philosophy of history yet keeps it somehow outside 
of the sanctuary of his system?” And this was the question 
with which we are chiefly concerned in this course. 

I will stop again and hear your suggestions. 




Student • .lien you said before that pure reason doesn't have 
a history, that means in a sense that it doesn't have a de¬ 
velopment, In that sense, Kant is interested in even how 
reason can progress and be enlightened, (inaudible) 


Strauss: Yes, that makes sense. In what sense does nure 
reason not. have a history? For example, could the principle 
of causality as Kant defines it ever have been unknown? 

Student: 7ell, it is kind of an interesting thing. In the 
Foundations of Natural S c ien ce he deduces the laws of nature 
and says” that tnese are a prTori truths of reason and yet 
tile question is, ”why weren't these laws of nature 

knowi ^la afo^ Newton?” 

Straus^^^Khat doesn't have to give rise to a very profound 
question*Simply, man needed quite a preparation before this 
could be seen in its purity. But once it is seen, nothing 
changes. 


Look at it this way, lien appeared on earth. No one knows 
when. But it is clear that in. his primary state he was wholly 
unable to be a scientist or philosopher. The urgent needs 
of the body and his passions — what Hobbes calls the state 
of nature. Then men began to build cities and it was possible 
the philosophy and science would arise. But slowly, hesitating 
ly, Trial and error. And it tooi& & long time before reason 



discovered the right way. Apart from one relatively unin¬ 
teresting problem, formal logic which, according to Kant, 
was completed by Aristotle. 


A cl eaar grasp ot ? the right method had come with Copernicus 
as Kant" presents it, and Galileo - you l-cnow the names he 
mentions there, The development culminated in ITewton. Still 
this was not the most perfect exercise of theoretical reason. 
It did not mean that reasoning man understood reason itself. 
They tried to do that. Hen like Descartes and Locke, Hume, 

But this whole development - this greatest development of 
theoretical reason - pointed to a clarification of reason 
itself. And this, according to Kant was in principle achieved 
by him and not before, although Hume was of some help and, 
in another way, Leibniz, But the decisive insight that 
intuition and thinking - one the principle of the British and 
the other of the continental rationalists - have to be pro¬ 
perly seen in their radical difference and their necessary 
cooperation. And that was done, according to him*,, by Kant 
himself. Kant did not claim that he had complete#the^work,^ ■/- 
but he had the notion that it would be a matter of about-- 
twenty years from the time that he wrote the GritIque of| -- - ; 

Pure Heason that it would be completed. Then whap would 
have to be done would be simply to spread the knowledge... 
of it, . especially influence governments so thate they act 
according to the principles of reason. The just or rational^' 
state, in other words, leading to the just and rational- 
league of states. 

However, the practical realization, the practical amount 
of reason, that is an infinite process, as Kant; says. But 
the decisive changes could very well be made in the fore¬ 
seeable future. 


Kant is not concerned with the possibility that this might 
collapse again, Dven if it would, even if there would be 
another retrogression into barbarism, thi 3 would be rather 
sad for the contemporaries of this event, but if the human 
race is not extinguished and they start again, we know quite 
well that what they would be led to eventually is again the 
critique of pure reason unless they remain a bit below that 
t -■* couj|d be* 

because morality is not something 
It is something which has to be 



© ) • • i 

tmderstood. 


Strauss: It has also to be understood. 

Student: (inaudible) 

Strauss: Yes, but if you act without understanding; properly 
that is not ... You know, in the first part of the Inunda¬ 
tions of the Metaphysics of Morals towards the en# where he 
makes clear why philosophy must' come in because to? be inno¬ 
cent is a very nice thing* l 
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Student: .jut it is hard to maintain. 

Strauss: "hzactly. .and, therefore, you need full theoretical 
clarity about the principle. 

Student: I wonder if I might read a passage from 
(inaudible) on Kant 'regarding something which you 

said in this course, ,l In the Critique of Judgement Kant sets 
himself the task to ’’seek out wKat Nature" can s’upply for the 
purpose of preparing man for what he himself must do in order 
to be an end in himself,* This is necessary if Nature is to 
be shown to have value, To show that it has is the sole task 
of Kant’s construction of history , 11 


Strauss? That is not quite true. One could say that that 
is the meaning of paragraph 83 , but Kant singled put three 
questions as parts of the question, ;l What is raan?‘ J IVhat can 
I know? IJhat can I do? and What can I hope? The philosophy 
of history has very much to do with the question, :, What can 
I hope?" T That can I reasonably hope? Or what am-I morally 
obliged to hope? .-.A.#.. 

I remember this article. Its greatest weakness - and it doe 
contain some good observations - is that he does not see the 
competition (if one may say so ) in Kant's thougjht between 
the immortality of the soul (life after death) and 1 the 
philosophy of history. The immortality of the soul becomes 
a postulate of practical reason in the Critique of Pure' 
Reason, Pereas the meqningfulness of history does riot become 
such a postulate. And I think that we oan understand it .. 
very well. 



If the human problem is solved and can only be solved after 
death, then any earthly solution of any other human problem 
is less important. If the human problem is to bring about - 
not to bring about because man cannot bring about - but to 
have brought about a reconciliation (a harmony) between 
worthiness of happiness and happiness. And worthiness of 
happiness means to be good* If this can only be brought 
about after death then the other questions are of secondary 
important. They are morally relevant, but in a secondary 
way. They are important because it is our duty to act well 
in th isi^ii& a 1 . iritthis world. And, therefore, we must have 
( we - having) an interest in the outcome of what 

In his discussion with Hoses I endelssohn in Theory and Practice 
Section 2, I think, he makes this point* Ilendelssohn was 
very concerned with the fate of the Jews. Kant says, ‘‘Hence 
Ilendelssohn must have been concerned with the outcome of his 
epoch and with the fate of the following generations , 11 although 
Ilendelssohn took the older, Abderitio view - ups and downs - 
which Kant rejects. I regard this as a..very important point. 
Let me put it this way. doth doctrines;'- the immortality of 
the soul and the philosophy of history - are not theoretical 
doctrines, according to Kant'. That is clear. They are pro¬ 
jections of practical reason, but with*different weight. 


The greatest weight is attached to the immortality of the; 
soul rather than to the future on earth* 

In the- Jewish-traditional language the other world is called 
the-coming world, the world to come* This has a double 
meaning* of course. It can mean:'oaming after oneself in 
the other life or it can mean future or what in Judaism would 
be the Messianic, And in Kant the emphasis is still stronger 
on the other life in the ordinary sense* 

What happened in the nineteenth century, especially with Hegel 
of course, is that the concern is with the satisfaction and 
completion in this life. So, in other words, the iTrench 
Revolution and its consequences are infinitely more important. 
This is what counts- for Hegel, not a life after death/ Kant 
is, in this respect, old fashioned. 

Student; -.s I understood the point which was 

trying to make, the function of nature which H«nt is trying 
to restore both through the Critique on Judgemalrte sNfehisN- 
essays on history is not so much to provide* a rewar# for? , 
morality or that happiness which would then conflictfew# tfr . 
the immortality of the soul, but rather to set thavstag 
morality. In other words. Nature shows that 
with moral law, but while the moral law does not de^tye 
the standard of Nature, Nature is in harmony with that 
standard not so much because it rewards morality* but be© 
it forces man to be moral, 


% 
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Strauss i That is not so. The full moral duty of man going 
much beyond what any individual can fulfill and even beyond 
what absolute monarchs can do would be the establishment of 
a just society, a universal society. And that means a league 
of republics governing, republics being by nature peaceful, 
You remember that? 

This goal can^be said to be the end that Nature pursues. 

That is what Kant says. And Kant gives a kind of proof of 
that. International trade increasing, positive religions 
losing their old powers leading to religious wars* Above 
all, wars which become ever more unbearable and compelling 
men in the direction of universal peace, Kant is reasonably 
that* but this cannot satisfy him because this does 
antee morality as he sees it, but only legality, 
tear that strong statanent about the nation of devils, 
uld force devils - Machiavellian politicians,-un- 
bhs businessmen and whatever other kind bf vicious 
person you can think of — into the just order evermore, 

3ut they remain the same 3.0.3.'s that they were*. To trans¬ 
form oneself from such a Machiavellian into a good human 
being, that cannot be done by Nature nor by God* Otherwise 
it would mean interference with freedom. Only the 

can make the change. Therefore* a philosophy 
of history cannot be as important as morality it self*’ 

There are certain complications* T fe have seen that in these 
essays that the progress towards ths just society is not 
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necessarily a moral progress, but it is morally relevant 
As moral beings we must be concerned with it. relevant * 

«t; < J- an ? ther , e f arnple » 110 ra °ral ™*n can wish to live In a 

|o t :a^?r i i e 3 T t hL*ot Ch 3 o? raI ma C t ti ° n i! *>■*«*« bj“th. 

would It not? In a „af J 0 l u be “thinkable, 

. in a way the Communists ThaV^o ha f. sucil an existence, 
morality demands that the wnr»ifl ° Qsn Jj mean that mean that 

2&E* it ttL » LIBr 

That remains. raeaIU -ngiess. Namely, a nation of devils. 

Harx, A con^etendisregard^'life^t^'d^th is underlying 

That Is to w m iJ iki /* ia not Poetical raison/ 

low motives Se no? m t^iS? 1 ^? 0 * "J 1 ! if ° nl * f™*- 
habitually act well Sn» different from men who^. >, 

tMs ^is i mP i^d f ?? ffl w?:? i L”:? 1 ^r 1 I aS t “:sr of v 

Kant»s %engeance eamS*Sith (inaudibl?) 3113 *’ 37 



physios of I Hoi??a Pr ’fhnrn t° tl19 foundations of the Ileta- 

^^slrS-aEoll^n????^ ?? SfJfT’T 535117155613 ^ the 

tioal rules could e?«r lls ? Hs 3aya that no prae- 

Unaudible) Hen are^? 1 ^^ ^JS&fSjp 1 * 

"s?m? S ?;nJ an ln? 09 e ? 8 S°? f S ‘ 7 thafc »“ «• devils. He says, 
theless, would be driven to that w e^e devils they, never- 
oould read to me thf passage! 3 that 7 ° U 
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^? n ^e??I|. a °° P7 1,1 th M * but it is right at 

¥ : ■ 

.usS 1 %: P ' ankln 1,111 tpy to find it and then 

d??i?i?e «?pe?t S m????nl-Usa hiS *?? i ? al .? V ? 1Uti0n is ln the 
certain epochs - nartieifi a-ro Z +-v Ut 1 ‘? n ^ 1 ’ b true that in 
more possible for^n to ^ 7 th f ™ dGr ? epoch - it is 
lump ire or SomelLrSue^ 

very meaningful that history'. , 1 * lt ’ n a way » 

spoke firat U of'the ll moral 3 a d Q iiherate overstatement. I 
is morally it 
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Therefore it doesn't have the status of 


if 


That is the point, 
morality proper. 

If one takes a somewhat broader view of the situation and 

wi J hin the context of what modern politi- 
cal phiXqsophy was about, one would have to say the following 

a h def° 1 T ,eVS# • lVhat ha PP ened ^om Ilachiavelli on was 
a ate , low ? r ’ ln " of the standards both of the Biblical 

C if SS 1 n al traditions. And, in the formula of 
kSnl 8ll f bi ™ S 9 J f , n ° imaginary kingdoms, no utopias, no 
kingdoms of God, but human commonwealths or kingdoms taking 
men absolutely as they are, i.e. not expecting virtue fror? 

vaSn. U HS 5 ° r - eXp r tinS them to be S“ id ®d by tough moti- 
nmriS li 1 i e .J eS1I ’ e £or security, property for fame, for 
power. And if you start from below, as it were. If-'you 

l0W b U b , soiid ground then you can succeed. You 
at , least to succeed. This program was then 
a * d ? ade mor ® concrete by such men as Hobbes, 

Swit ? ??? others. This Machiavellian ingredient 
visibie. _ I referred more than once to private 

benefit which is preserved in Kant with the 
nation of devils* 

whi ? h Kant does, we can say, is firmly 

but not on?v m ^ ern t^ a dition, especially in natural science 
but not only there, is to restore the original dignity of I?: 

befoii t rflS? d Ti m0 5J 1 AS t S ndard8 in a way that had been tried 
bal onff-ino- -i- ¥, Shaf'tsberry. But Shaftsberry was consciously 

is a rath ° r than to the moderns ’ 

fco reverse the decision in favor of 
the moderns which had been made in the 17 th century, never- 

un?irs? rt nd Sh ?^ make for the fir st time morality, properly 
MaehfftVA?^ ^ f ° r P olit ics. So his criticism of 

Plato? fhefhole * ° ritioi3m of “ d 

then rS !t°f W ^ i o heV 9 r ^^ a \? e f^ tM3 • so Want's work is 

c9 * the highest point of moral thought 
m politics which ever was. " ■ 6 

™ h ®£J* e m°re closely, we see that this other, 

oS*lMiE edi ? nb ( i f J cal1 ife that W from the 
° ld point of view) lives on in Kant. Or, to 

MBif£? r a crude thought, Kant's idealism has 

nolS!llf?? C ! 10n ! ^^ 4 th } s kind of typically modern 
poliTn^^^ealism. And this is exactly what becomes so 

interesting 3 philosoph y ot history and that is very 



But what does this freedom mean? I think that I rsad to ' 
you this passage* That this inborn right that man has? 
includes the right to lie* i*e« includes the right to some* 
thingyd||gh| is morally bad* It is clear that we could not 
haret #||plsonabIe measure of freedom P9litically speaking* 
front o^Mbrship and nose magistrates if we did not have 

And. yet. there is somethin# rama-nlrei-n * 


thafcrigpl^toi li#* And* yet* there is something remarkable 
in that that philosopher who has condemned lying in any 
form as much as Kant has done should grant man a right to 
lie which is to be respected by every other man* 'That is 
also quite realistic* 

In the same context Kant raises the question, “How come men 
call ethics ’the theory of duties* and not *the theory of 
rights*?“ I do not wish to go into the questions of what - 
these terms •'right" and "duties" meant in premodem times, 
but that Kant can raise this question shows, I think* that 
a tremendous change has taken place* No one has ever doubted 
say, that duties whether these 
• Probabely 
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that pur© reason which Kant has laid bar© and whose status - 
whose metaphysical or ontological status - Kant has simply 
disregarded. Does this make sense? 

So Kant, in other words, began to discover the true theme 
and subject of metaphysics without drawing the consequences* 
Hegel draws the consequences. 

In connection with that, Hegel can have a theoretical philo¬ 
sophy of history. Namely, this pure reason discovered by 
Kant as effective in all experience. This necessarily under¬ 
goes a history. And this is, in a way, the theme of Hegel's 
philosophy. Yes? 

Student: You said once earlier in the course that you might 
tell us something.about the ancient counterpart to this, 

What is the relation of what you just spoke about to the 
ancient understanding of reason? 

Strauss: In this respect, Hegel has more to do with the 
ancients than Kant does. It is no accident that Hegel - 
at the end of his of die Philosophic Sciences 

quotes Aristotle's Metaphysics oh reason,. To that extent # 
Hegel restores Aristotelian views, but,, of cow se, with 
enormous differences. This intellect which intellects 
itself, "That is in Aristotle only reduced to this very % 
sentence, so to speak. The theme - the i&ole of philosophy^ 
for Hegel - is that being in the highest sense or, as Aris¬ 
totle put it - the truth of all being; is intellect, which 
intellects itself,' Even nature - norihuman nature - is 
intellect which is, indeed, alienated,: as Hegel calls it, 
but being alienated, of course, it comes back to that 
from which it is alienated, 

Hegel accepts the whole modern development and tries to 
integrate it into a type of Aristotelian teleology. That 
is very inexact, of course. The chief reason why it is 
so inexact is this. The key word of Hegel’s is "dialectics 1 * 
as you surely know. The meaning of ''dialectics' 1 as I see 
it is this. It is a teleological movement, but a movement 
which is not consciously a movement towards the end, 

111 a stage, you are confronted with a contradiction^ 

Thia^W M iiiidiction points beyond itself towards the next 
sta *BP^ ott the end is reached. But there, is 

no-aiming at the end guiding-the process. So 
fcbia^^^dctic Is and is not teleological. That is the 
great difference, Tor Aristotle teleogy would require that 
the aim - surely in the case of reason itself - that the end 
is known and guides the process*' 

Students Except.'insofar as the plan for the tree is already 
concentrated in the acorn, 

Strauss• Yes, That is Aristotle-, And Hegel uses that to 
some extent. But still the end precedes* Doesn’t it? The 
acorn is preceded by the oak# A -A-- 


Student: In other weeds, if you say that it ia not consciously 
moving towards an end if you consider the acorn oak only to 
be from stage to stage and not also applicable to the whole 
historical movement. 

Strauss:' That is true. I am sorry, but I cannot be more 
precise nox/. 

It is clearest in the case of the development of reason. 

The end becomes visible at the end of tile process, whereas 
in the platonic dialectics that would not be so. The end 
would be imperfectly seen in all stages, I am sorry, I 
cannot bo more precise, 

f r*_ » did you have a question? Hr, wrote a 

Taster 1 s paper on T. H. Green, He was a .British p!hilosopher 
around I67O, i860. He tried to establish a compromise be¬ 
tween iiant and Hegel, It would be of some help to take a 
look at it. Yes? 

Student: (inaudible) ~' Y,• ^ 

Strauss: Ho, It is not based on these postulates, fShsfe-' jg|l|!| 
postulates follow from it. Theoretical reason (speculative|i|lft 
reason) is essentially in need of sense experience, and- - 
xd.th.out it it is empty. Practical reason is not like this*fc$»^ ; 
Practical reason dictates to us the moral lax/. And thatv .sy, 
is ^all xre loiow. 7 e can bring it somewhat closer to our. ■ " *y 

understanding by symbolizing it in various ways - what Kant 
calls the typic of practical reason - but that doesn’t 
affect the substance of the thing. 

Student: hat would be the answer to the question if you 

would say to Kant that what he has done in the realm - the 
moral realm - is to imoly a form - a very subtle and rather 
limited form - of intellectual intuition. 

Strauss: ; -'hat he would deny. Strictly speaking, it is not 

intuition. It is pure reason without intuition, Kant starts 
in his analysis, as we have seen, from the common, moral 
understanding. He asserts that in all ordinary understanding 
811(1 judgement there is presupposed a law, a duty. If one 
■trist^^^^ake clear what this duty and what this law is, 
thbn i :M^ifr' that it is the law purely and its formula is 
the^ ^^pjric imperative. Our knowledge of what is is, 
accorifipp to Kant, in no way inoreasd except in a negative 
way insofar as our awareness of morality protects us against 
the dogmatism of experience, He have seen some very practical 
examples. Hen say, ‘‘This is impossible because men are 
by nature of this and this kind. They will never act in 
the way that you presuppose, etc. ;i And Kant says that you 
cannot know. This is a dogmatic assertion about men's 
possibilities, an assertion based only on how men have 
behaved hitherto or oft how men who you happen to know behave. 

You cannot draw any conclusions from this as to what man is 

capable of. To that extent, the categoric imperative acts 

fts a corrective of empirical knowledge of man*, - 


But apart from that, the categoric imperative doesn't tell 
us anything as to what is# It tells us only how we ought 
to act. The world beyond the sensible phenomenal world is 
completely dark. There is only one glimmer of light or you 
can say o& light beams. And that is the categoric impera¬ 
tive. 

Student:^ Does he use a different word when he is talking 
about this knowledge of the moral law as opposed to know¬ 
ledge which you get empirically? Is there a different 
word or is there just a different sense of what you know. 

Because you clearly know how you ought to act because this 
is given, 

Strauss: Veil, I will give you a partial answer. Traditionally, 
since ."-ristotle at least, people distinguished betweenthoore- 
tical and practical reason. And then, as far as practical 
reason is concerned, there is the great question: How is 
it related to will or to desire as Aristotle understands it? 

Kant says that practical reason and are identical#. 

That makes clear how little cognitive practical reason is,#; .t-. - 

-ractical reason is the same as the good will which means* 

course, that it includes this awareness of the law. ^it^ 5 *' ‘ 
a few things follow from it. Kant could, therefore, wrifca 
a system of ethics called The Ileta o hyBlcs of Morals . Tot thafe^ 
extent,^ there is knowledge’ll i T he _ sys'cera is not such’ an interest¬ 
ing problem because these are only consequences from the 
categoric imperative. 

Student: In that case, part of the consequences are freedom, 
immortality of the soul ... 

Strauss: No. The immortality of the soul is a postulate. 

The immortality of the soul and the existence of God are 
assertions as to ,i is.“ Whereas, for example, the character 
of a good society, say a just society, or’the right character 
of marriage or whatever - these are no ‘'is*' asserti-ons. but 
ought' 1 assertions. 

The virtues, in other words, which are the con- 

* • • 

P®s. T'fcereas the postulates are assertions re- 
gp ‘is ,: that are implied or follow from the categoric 

% 

Student: (inaudible) 

•Strauss: No. Kant rejects that without qualification. There 
is a radical gulf between 300 imagined dollars and 300 real 
dollars. And the categorio imperative seems to assert that 
there is no difference. 


•Student 

sequenc.1 
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Strauss: Yes. Let me put it this way. You have no positive 
knowledge, hut you know surely that man is not exhausted 
by what you know of him as a phenomenal being. That is 
clear. This qualification of empirical knowledge as not 
exhaustive, that is surely knowledge. The rejection of the 
dogmatism of the practitioner, the man of affairs who says, 

!, I know men and you professors don’t,. 11 That is clear. 

That follows. 

But, for example, if you say, :! A noumenal being belonging 
to the noumenal world,' 1 what does that mean? Life after 
death? That you do not know. To that extent you do not 
know man as a noumenal being. You only postulate that, 

But you know that man is not exhausted by what you know of 
him phenomenally, as far as the species is concerned or 
even as regards the individual. You know, there are layers. 
You can say that you know a man through and through, and 
there can always be surprises. There are four short stories 
by Somerset Kaugham which exemplify that. He shows two 
nice gentlemen who prove in a certain crucial moment to 
be not so nice, and two very wicked -men who in the decisive 
movement reveal something sublime which no one would have 
expected. That is as far as individuals are concerned 

Student: Then you use the word “noumenon 1 ’ in connection with 
practical philosophy in Kant does it have any different 
meaning frora what it has when you use it in theoretical 
philosophy? 

Strauss: Yes. In the theoretical philosophy it has a 
purely critical meaning. Putting limits to experience. 

In the moral, political meaning - where was it in Perpetual 
Peace. The idea or ideal of the commonwealth as distin¬ 
guished from anything which the empirical political scientist 
could observe. 

Student: (inau dib1e) 

Strauss: He used another word in _______ 

in 1770 . He used: the word ___ - that is the 

Latin word, I think that since he had to use the word 
r, phonomenal ;! - that was better than “sensual- 1 for his pur¬ 
poses, ■’Phenomenal !l shows the corresponding adjective 
regarding the opposite, i.e, “noumenal 11 . 

Student: (inaudible) that he should use ’’intelligible' 1 for 
that word, 

Strauss: That is true. In Germany it would have been a 
bit awkward to call what is really not accessible at all 
:i the intelligible. 11 

This will be the last question. 

Student: In his theoretical philosophy he gives a function 
to the noumonon. He says that it limits knowledge. But do 
you think that he is still trying to maintain the basis for 
a practical philosophy? (inaudible) that he really 

needs it. He uses -it, but he.doesn’ t . , . 


Strauss:- Ha needs it in order to.make clear the limitation 
of our knowledge, fhat, I think, is crucial for Kant. 


Student : (inaudible) 


Strauss: Kant had to make clear that all our knowledge - 
theoretical knowledge - is empirical or at least related to 
emprical knowledge as its condition, i’his has to be seen 
against the possibility of a wholly adequate knowledge of 
the things we know, a knowledge which G-od would possess, 
therefore, it was necessary. 

Students Is there a proof of the noumenon or is the practical 
use of the noumenon proved? 

Strauss: The proof which he gives is the antinomies. Here 
reason must both assert and deny, say the finiteness and 
the infinity, temporal and well as spacial, of the world. 

So we are at our wit’s end. And ^ot the great question is 
a reasonable question. Therefore, this essential limita¬ 
tion of our reason can be made clear by making the dis¬ 
tinction between noumenal and phenomenal, 

I am sorry. I have to stop at this point. 


